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THE  WIND  SPEAKS. 

I 

“  In  the  depth  of  Night,  on  the  heights  of  Day, 
Would  you  know  where  I  rest  or  roam? 

In  vain  will  you  search,  for  I  nowhere  stay, 

And  the  Universe  is  my  home. 

II 

When  you  think  to  descry  on  the  craggy  steep 
My  skirts  as  I  mount  and  flee 

From  the  wrecks  I  have  wrought,  I  am  sound  asleep 
In  the  cradles  rocked  by  the  sea. 

III 

There  is  never  an  eye  that  hath  seen  my  helm. 
Though  I  traverse  the  ocean’s  face ; 

There  is  never  a  foot  that  hath  trod  my  Realm, 

Or  can  guide  to  my  dwelling-place. 

IV 

Then  how  will  you  challenge  my  Will  and  me. 

Or  how  what  I  do  arraign? 

-  Bewail  as  you  may,  I  alone  am  free. 

You  can  neither  imprison  nor  chain. 

V 

Your  dungeons  clang  on  the  blood-red  hand. 

And  fetter  the  monster’s  claw. 

If  I  merge  ’neath  the  wave,  if  I  level  on  land. 

It  is  that  my  Will  is  Law. 

VI 

You  have  cleared  the  main  of  the  corsair’s  keel. 

And  the  forest  of  outlaws’  tread ; 

Your  hounds  follow  swift  on  the  felon’s  heel. 

And  the  trail  of  the  ravisher  fled. 
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VII 

But  when  I  harry  the  woods,  or  scour 
The  furrows  of  foam  for  prey, 

The  blushing  bloom  of  the  Spring  deflower. 

And  outrage  the  buds  of  May, 

VIII 

Where,  where  are  they  that  can  hunt  me  down. 
Or  catch  up  my  tacking  sail. 

Can  bridle  my  lust  with  scourge  or  frown. 

As  I  gallop  away  on  the  gale? 

IX 

I  heed  no  menace,  I  hark  no  prayer. 

And,  if  I  desire,  I  sate  : 

’Tis  but  w’hen  I  want  not  that  I  spare. 

For  I  neither  love  nor  hate. 

X 

Let  the  feeble  falter  in  their  intent. 

Or,  slaking  it,  feel  remorse. 

Though  I  never  refrain,  I  never  repent, 

I  am  nothing  but  Will  and  Force. 

XI 

The  flocks  of  the  wandering  waves  I  hold 
In  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 

And  I  let  them  loose,  like  a  huddled  fold. 

And  with  them  I  flood  the  land ; 

XII 

Till  they  swirl  round  villages,  hamlets,  thorpes. 
As  the  cottagers  flee  for  life  : 

Then  I  fling  the  fisherman’s  flaccid  corpse 
At  the  feet  of  the  fisherman’s  wife. 

XIII 

I  rage  from  the  shore  as  the  surges  swell, 

And  the  drenched  barque  strains  for  port , 

But  heareth  in  vain  the  lighthouse  bell. 

And  the  guns  of  the  hailing  fort. 
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XIV 

Where  speedeth  the  horseman  o’er  sand  or  veldt, 
That  boasteth  a  seat  like  mine? 

1  ride  without  stirrup,  or  bit,  or  belt, 

On  the  back  of  the  bounding  brine. 

XV 

And  it  rears  and  plunges,  it  chafes  and  foams. 
But  I  am  its  master  still. 

And  its  mettle  I  tame  till  it  halts  or  roams 
At  whatever  pace  I  will. 

XVI 

1  shatter  the  stubborn  oak,  and  blanch 
The  leaves  of  the  poplar  tree. 

And  sw'eep  all  the  chords  of  bough  and  branch. 
Till  I  make  them  sound  like  the  sea. 


XVII 

0,  where  is  there  music  like  to  mine. 

When  I  muster  my  breath  and  roll 

Through  the  organ  pipes  of  the  mountain  pine. 
Till  they  fill  and  affright  the  soul. 

XVIII 

Then  smoothly  and  softly  ’twixt  shore  and  shore, 
I  float  on  the  dreaming  mere ; 

And  motionless  then  you  suspend  your  oar. 

And  listen,  but  cannot  hear. 

XIX 

For  I  have  crept  to  the  water’s  edge. 

And  deep  under  reedmace  crest 

Am  faintly  fanning  the  seeded  sedge, 

Or  rocking  the  cygnet’s  nest. 

XX 

If  I  strip  the  maidenly  birches  bare 
Of  their  dainty  transparent  dress. 

It  is  that  their  limbs  may  look  more  fair 
Ill  their  innocent  nakedness. 
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XXI 

I  weave  from  the  leaves  of  the  beech-capped  steep 
A  coverlet  gold  and  red, 

And  under  its  quiet  warmth  I  creep, 

And  sleep  till  the  snows  are  fled. 

XXII 

Then  I  wake,  and  around  the  maiden’s  feet 
I  flutter  each  fringe  and  fold. 

And  playfully  ripple  the  vestal  pleat 
That  models  her  goddess  mould. 

XXIII 

I  range  round  her  dimpled  throat  and  mouth , 

Till  her  warm  lips  fall  apart, 

And  with  the  breath  of  the  scented  south 
Keep  thawing  her  chaste  cold  heart. 

XXIV 

Then  she  harks  to  the  note  of  the  nightingale 
And  the  coo  of  the  mated  dove , 

And  murmurs  the  wwds  of  the  poet’s  tale. 

Till  the  whole  of  her  life  is  Love. 

XXV 

I  unlimber  the  thunder,  I  aim  the  bolt. 

Till  the  forest  ranks  waver  and  quail. 

Then  hurl  down  the  hill  and  over  the  holt 
My  squadrons  of  glittering  hail. 

XXVI 

I  soar  where  no  skylark  mounts  and  sings. 

But  the  heavenly  anthems  swell, 

And  fan  with  the  force  of  my  demon  wings. 

The  furnace  of  nethermost  Hell. 

XXVII 

Like  the  Soul  of  Man,  like  God’s  Word  and  Will, 
Whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go. 

And  where  I  abide  when  my  voice  is  still, 

You  know  not,  and  never  shall  know.” 

Alfred  Austin. 
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I. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  live  in  pregnant  and  decisive  times.  It 
is  probable  that  our  descendants  wdll  envy  us  the  dawn  through 
which,  without  knowing  it,  we  are  passing,  just  as  we  envy  those 
who  took  part  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  the  most  glorious  days  of 
Roman  greatness,  and  in  certain  hours  of  the  Italian  Renascence. 
The  splendid  dust  that  clouds  the  great  movements  of  men  shines 
brightly  in  the  memory,  but  blinds  those  who  raise  it  and  breathe 
it,  hiding  from  them  the  direction  of  their  road  and,  above  all, 
the  thought,  the  necessity,  or  the  instinct  that  leads  them. 

It  concerns  us  to  take  account  of  this.  The  w^eb  of  daily  life 
varies  little  throughout  the  centuries  in  which  men  have  attained 
a  certain  facility  of  existence.  This  web,  in  which  the  surface 
occupied  by  boons  and  evils  remains  much  the  same,  shows  through 
it  either  light  or  dark,  according  to  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
generation  that  unfolds  it.  And,  w’hatever  its  form  or  its  disguise 
may  be,  this  idea  alw'ays  reduces  itself,  in  the  ultimate  issue,  to  a 
certain  conception  of  the  universe.  Private  or  public  calamity 
and  prosperity  have  but  a  fleeting  influence  on  the  happiness  and 
unhappiness  of  mankind,  so  long  as  they  do  not  modify  the  general 
ideas  with  which  it  is  nurtured  and  enlightened  on  the  subject  of 
its  gods,  of  infinity,  of  the  great  unknown,  and  of  the  world’s 
economy.  Hence  we  must  seek  there,  rather  than  in  wars  and 
civil  troubles,  if  we  would  know  whether  a  generation  have  passed 
in  darkness  or  in  light,  in  distress  or  in  joyfulness.  There  we  see 
why  one  people,  which  underwent  many  reverses,  has  left  us  num¬ 
berless  evidences  of  beauty  and  of  gladness,  whereas  another, 
which  was  naturally  rich,  or  often  victorious,  has  bequeathed  to 
us  only  the  monuments  of  a  dull  and  awe-struck  life. 

II. 

We  are  emerging  (to  speak  only  of  the  last  three  or  four  cent¬ 
uries  of  our  present  civilisation) ,  we  are  emerging  from  the  great 
religious  period.  During  this  period,  despite  the  hopes  laid 
beyond  the  tomb ,  human  life  stood  out  against  a  somewhat  gloomy 
and  threatening  background.  This  background  allowed  the 
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thousand  mobile  and  diversely  shaded  curtains  of  art  and  meta¬ 
physics  to  intervene  pretty  freely  between  the  last  men  and  its 
faded  folds.  Its  existence  was  to  some  extent  forgotten.  It  no 
longer  appeared  in  view  save  at  the  hour  of  the  great  rifts.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  always  existed  in  the  immanent  state,  giving  a  uniform 
colour  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  landscape,  and  giving  to  human 
life  a  diffuse  meaning,  which  imposed  a  sort  of  provisional  patience 
upon  questions  that  were  too  pressing. 

To-day,  this  background  is  disappearing  in  tatters.  What  is 
there  in  its  place  to  give  a  visible  form,  a  new  meaning  to  the 
horizon  ? 

The  fallacious  axis  upon  which  humanity  believed  itself  to 
revolve  has  suddenly  snapped  in  two  ;  and  the  huge  platform  which 
carries  mankind,  after  swaying  for  some  time  in  our  alarmed 
imaginations,  has  quietly  settled  itself  again  to  turning  on  the 
real  pivot  that  had  always  supported  it.  Nothing  is  changed  save 
one  of  those  unexplained  phrases  with  wdiich  we  cover  the  things 
which  we  do  not  understand.  Hitherto,  the  pivot  of  the  world 
seemed  to  us  to  be  made  up  of  spiritual  forces;  to-day,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  composed  of  purely  material  energies.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  a  great  revolution  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  kingdom  of  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been,  in  the 
republic  of  our  ignorance,  but  a  permutation  of  epithets,  a  sort  of 
verbal  coup  d'Etat,  the  words  “mind  ”  and  “  matter  ’’  being  no 
more  than  the  interchangeable  attributes  of  the  same  unknown. 


III. 

But  if  it  be  true  that,  in  themselves,  these  epithets  should  have 
merely  a  literary  value,  since  both  are  probably  inaccurate  and 
no  more  represent  reality  than  the  epithet  “  Atlantic”  or  “Paci¬ 
fic  ”  represents  the  ocean  to  which  it  is  applied,  they  do,  neverthe¬ 
less,  according  as  we  adhere  exclusively  to  the  first  or  to  the 
second,  exercise  a  prodigious  influence  over  our  future,  over  our 
morality,  and,  consequently,  over  our  happiness.  We  wander 
round  the  truth,  with  no  other  guide  than  hypotheses  which  light, 
by  way  of  torches,  some  fumous,  but  magic  phrases,  and  soon 
those  phrases  become  for  us  so  many  living  entities,  which  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
activity.  If  we  believe  that  mind  directs  the  universe,  all  our 
researches  and  all  our  hopes  are  concentrated  upon  our  own  mind, 
or  rather  upon  its  verbal  and  imaginative  faculties,  and  we  become 
addicted  to  theology  and  metaphysics.  If  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  last  word  of  the  riddle  lies  in  matter,  we  apply  ourselves  exclu- 
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sively  to  interrogating  this,  and  we  place  our  confidence  in  experi¬ 
mental  science  only.  We  are  beginning,  however,  to  recognise 
that  “materialism”  and  “spiritualism”  are  merely  the  two 
opposite,  but  identical  names  of  our  impotent  labour  after  com¬ 
prehension.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  two  methods  drags  us  into 
a  moral  world  that  seems  to  belong  to  a  different  planet. 


IV. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  accessory  consequences.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  is  that  it  gives  to  our  life 
a  morality,  an  aim,  and  a  meaning  that  are  imaginary,  but  very 
much  superior  to  those  which  our  uncultivated  instincts  proffer  to 
it.  The  more  or  less  unbelieving  spiritualism  of  to-day  still  draws 
light  from  the  reflection  of  that  advantage  and  preserves  a  deep, 
though  somewhat  shapeless  faith  in  the  final  supremacy  and  the 
indeterminate  triumph  of  the  mind. 

The  other  interpretation,  on  the  contrary,  offers  us  no  morality, 
no  ideal  superior  to  our  instinct,  no  aim  situate  outside  ourselves, 
and  no  horizon  other  than  space.  Or  else,  if  we  could  derive  a 
morality  from  the  only  synthetic  theory  that  has  sprung  from  the 
innumerable  experimental  and  fragmentary  statements  which 
form  the  imposing  but  dumb  mass  of  the  conquests  of  science,  I 
mean  the  theory  of  evolution,  it  would  be  the  horrible  and  mon¬ 
strous  morality  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  adaptation  of  the 
species  to  the  environment,  the  triumph  of  the  strongest,  and  all 
the  crimes  necessary  to  the  struggle  for  life.  Now  this  morality, 
which  does,  in  the  meanwhile,  appear  to  be  another  certainty, 
the  essential  morality  of  all  earthly  life,  since  it  inspires  the  actions 
of  agile  and  ephemeral  man  as  well  as  the  slow  movements  of  the 
undying  crystals  :  this  morality  would  soon  become  fatal  to  man¬ 
kind  if  it  were  practised  to  an  extreme.  All  religions,  all  philoso¬ 
phies,  the  counsels  of  gods  and  wise  men,  have  had  no  other  object 
than  to  introduce  into  this  overheated  environment,  which,  if  it 
were  pure,  would  probably  dissolve  our  species,  elements  that 
should  reduce  its  virulence.  These  were,  more  particularly,  a 
belief  in  just  and  dread  gods,  a  hope  of  reward,  and  a  fear  of 
eternal  punishment.  There  were  also  neutral  matters  and  anti¬ 
dotes,  for  which,  with  a  somewhat  curious  foresight,  nature  had 
reserved  a  place  in  our  own  hearts  :  I  mean  goodness,  pity,  a  sense 
of  justice. 

Wherefore,  this  intolerant  and  exclusive  environment,  which 
was  to  be  our  natural  and  normal  environment,  was  never,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  pure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  state  in 
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which  it  is  to-day  offers  a  strange  and  noteworthy  spectacle.  It 
is  fretting,  bubbling,  and  being  precipitated  like  a  fluid  into  which 
chance  has  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  some  unknown  reagent.  The 
compensating  principles  which  religion  had  added  to  it  are  gradu¬ 
ally  evaporating  and  being  eliminated  at  the  top;  while,  at  the 
bottom,  they  are  coagulating  into  a  thick  and  inactive  mass.  But, 
in  proportion  as  these  disappear,  the  purely  human  antidotes, 
although  oxidised  through  and  through  by  the  elimination  of  the 
religious  elements,  gain  greater  vigour  and  seem  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  mixture  in  which  the  human 
species  is  being  cultivated  by  an  obscure  destiny.  Pending  the 
arrival  of  as  yet  mysterious  auxiliaries,  they  occupy  the  place  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  evaporating  forces. 

V. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  spite  of  the  decrease 
of  religious  feeling  and  the  influence  which  this  decrease  must 
needs  have  upon  human  reason,  which  no  longer  sees  any  super¬ 
natural  interest  in  doing  good,  while  the  natural  interest  in  doing 
good  is  fairly  disputable  :  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  sum  of  justice 
and  goodness  and  the  quality  of  the  general  conscience,  far  from 
diminishing,  have  incontestably  increased?  I  say  incontestably, 
although  doubtless  the  fact  will  be  contested.  To  establish  it,  we 
should  have  to  review  all  history,  or,  at  the  very  least,  that  of  the 
last  few  centuries,  compare  the  position  of  those  who  were  un¬ 
happy  formerly  with  that  of  those  who  are  unhappy  now,  place 
beside  the  sum  total  of  the  injustice  of  yesterday  the  sum  total  of 
the  injustice  of  to-day,  contrast  the  state  of  the  serf,  the  semi¬ 
serf,  the  peasant,  the  labourer,  under  the  old  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  condition  of  our  working-man,  set  the  indifference, 
the  unconsciousness,  the  easy  and  harsh  certainty  of  those  who 
possessed  the  land  in  former  days  against  the  sympathy,  the  self¬ 
reproachful  restlessness,  the  scruples  of  those  who  possess  the  land 
of  to-day.  All  this  would  demand  a  detailed  and  very  long  study ; 
but  I  think  that  any  fair  mind  will,  without  difficulty,  allow  that 
there  is,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  too  much  real  and  wide¬ 
spread  wretchedness,  a  little  more  justice,  solidarity,  sympathy 
and  hope,  not  only  in  the  wishes  of  men — for  thus  much  seems 
certain — but  in  very  deed.  .  .  . 

To  what  religion,  to  wiiat  thoughts,  to  what  new  elements  are 
we  to  attribute  this  illogical  improvement  in  our  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere?  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely,  for,  though  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  beginning  to  act  in  a  very  perceptible  manner,  they 
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are  still  too  recent,  too  shapeless,  too  unsettled  for  us  to  qualify 
them. 


VI. 

Let  us,  nevertheless,  try  to  pick  out  a  few  clues;  and  let  us 
state,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  conception  of  the  universe  has 
been  greatly  and  most  effectively  modified,  and,  above  all,  that 
it  is  tending  to  become  modified  more  and  more  rapidly.  Without 
our  accounting  for  it,  each  of  the  numerous  discoveries  of  science — 
whether  affecting  history,  anthropology,  geography,  geology,  medi¬ 
cine,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  or  the  rest — changes  our 
accustomed  atmosphere,  and  adds  some  essential  thing  to  an  image 
which  we  do  not  yet  distinguish,  but  which  we  see  looming  above 
us,  occupying  the  whole  horizon,  and  which  we  feel,  by  a  pre¬ 
sentiment,  to  be  enormous.  Its  features  are  straggling,  like  those 
illuminations  which  we  see  at  evening  fetes.  A  frontal,  colonnade, 
cupola  and  portico,  all  incoherent,  appear  abruptly  in  the  sky. 
We  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  to  what  they  belong.  They 
hang  absurdly  in  the  motionless  ether ;  they  are  inconsistent 
dreams  in  the  still  firmament.  But,  suddenly,  a  little  line  of  light 
meanders  across  the  blue,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  connects 
the  cupola  with  the  columns,  the  portico  with  the  frontal,  the 
steps  wnth  the  ground  ;  and  the  unexpected  edifice ,  as  though  fling¬ 
ing  aside  a  mask  of  darkness,  stands  affirmed  and  explicit  in  the 
night. 

It  is  this  little  line  of  light,  this  deciding  undulation,  this  flash 
of  general  and  complementary  fire  that  is  still  lacking  in  the  night 
of  our  intelligence.  But  we  feel  that  it  exists,  that  it  is  there,  out¬ 
lined  in  shadow  in  the  darkness,  and  that  a  mere  nothing,  a  spark 
issuing  from  we  know  not  what  science,  will  be  enough  to  light  it 
and  to  give  an  infallible  and  exact  sense  to  our  immense  presenti¬ 
ments,  and  to  all  the  scattered  notions  that  seem  to  stray  through 
unfathomable  space. 


VII. 

Meanwhile,  this  space — the  abode  of  our  ignorance — which, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  religious  ideas,  had  appeared  fright¬ 
fully  empty,  is  gradually  becoming  peopled  with  vague,  but  enor¬ 
mous  figures.  Each  time  that  one  of  these  new  forms  uprises,  the 
boundless  extent  in  which  it  comes  to  move  increases  in  pro¬ 
portions  that  are  boundless  in  their  turn,  for  the  limits  of  bound¬ 
lessness  evolve  in  our  imagination  without  ceasing.  Assuredly, 
the  gods  who  conceived  certain  positive  religions  were  sometimes 
very  great.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  God,  for  instance,  declared 
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Himself  incommensurable,  containing  all  things,  and  His  first 
attributes  were  eternity  and  infinity.  But  the  infinite  is  an 
abstract  and  tenebrous  notion  which  assumes  life  and  is  explained 
only  by  the  displacing  of  frontiers  which  we  thrust  back  further 
and  further  into  the  finite.  It  constitutes  a  formless  extent  of 
which  we  can  acquire  a  consciousness  only  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
phenomena  that  start  up  on  points  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
centre  of  our  imagination.  It  is  efficacious  only  through  the 
multiplicity  of  the,  so  to  speak,  tangible  and  positive  faces  of  the 
unknown  which  it  reveals  to  us  in  its  depths.  It  does  not  become 
comprehensible  and  perceptible  to  us  until  it  shows  animation  and 
movement,  and  kindles  on  the  several  horizons  of  space  questions 
more  and  more  distant,  more  and  more  foreign  to  all  our  cer¬ 
tainties.  For  our  life  to  take  part  in  its  life,  the  infinite  must 
question  us  incessantly  and  incessantly  place  us  in  the  presence 
of  the  infinity  of  our  ignorance,  which  is  the  only  visible  garment 
beneath  which  it  allows  us  to  conjecture  the  infinity  of  its 
existence. 

Now  the  most  incommensurable  gods  hardly  put  questions 
similar  to  those  which  are  endlessly  put  to  us  by  that  which  their 
adorers  call  the  void,  which  is,  in  reality,  nature.  They  were 
content  to  reign  in  a  dead  space,  without  events  and  without 
images,  consequently  without  points  of  reference  for  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  having  only  an  immutable  and  immobile  influence  over 
our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Thus,  our  sense  of  the  finite,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  higher  activity,  became  atrophied  within  us. 
Our  intelligence,  in  order  to  live  on  the  confines  of  itself,  where 
it  accomplishes  its  loftiest  mission,  our  thought,  in  order  to  fill 
the  whole  space  of  our  brain,  needs  to  be  continually  excited  by 
fresh  recallings  of  the  unknown.  So  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  daily 
summoned  to  the  extremity  of  its  own  strength  by  some  new  fact— 
and  there  are  hardly  any  new  facts  in  the  reign  of  the  gods— it 
falls  asleep,  contracts,  gives  way,  and  sinks  into  decay.  One 
thing  alone  is  capable  of  dilating  equally,  in  all  their  parts,  all 
the  lobes  of  our  head,  and  that  is  the  active  idea  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  riddle  in  the  midst  of  which  we  have  our  being.  Is 
there  danger  of  error  in  declaring  that  never  was  the  activity  of 
this  idea  comparable  with  that  of  to-day?  Never  before,  neither 
at  the  time  when  the  Hindoo,  Jewish,  or  Christian  theology 
flourished,  nor  in  the  days  when  Greek  or  German  metaphysics 
were  engaging  all  the  forces  of  human  genius,  was  our  conception 
of  the  universe  enlivened,  enriched  and  broadened  by  proofs  so 
unexpected,  so  laden  with  mystery,  so  energetic,  so  real.  Until 
now,  it  was  fed  on  indirect  nourishment,  so  to  speak,  or,  rather,  it 
fed  illusively  on  itself.  It  inflated  itself  with  its  own  breath, 
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sprinkled  itself  with  its  own  waters,  and  very  little  came  to  it 
from  without.  To-day,  the  universe  itself  is  beginning  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it.  The  diet  of  our 
thought  is  changed.  That  which  it  takes  comes  from  outside 
itself,  and  adds  to  its  substance.  It  borrows  instead  of  lending. 
It  no  longer  sheds  around  itself  the  reflection  of  its  own  greatness, 
but  absorbs  the  greatness  around  it.  Until  now,  we  had  been 
prosing,  with  the  aid  of  our  infirm  logic  or  our  idle  imagination, 
on  the  subject  of  the  riddle;  to-day,  issuing  from  our  too  inward 
abode,  we  are  trying  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  riddle  itself. 
It  questions  us,  and  we  stammer  as  best  we  may.  We  put 
questions  to  it,  and,  in  reply,  it  unmasks,  at  moments,  a  luminous 
and  boundless  perspective  in  the  immense  circle  of  darkness  amid 
which  we  move.  We  were,  it  might  be  said,  like  blind  men  who 
should  imagine  the  outer  world  from  inside  a  shut  room.  Now, 
we  are  those  same  blind  men  whom  an  ever-silent  guide  leads  by 
turns  into  the  forest,  across  the  plain,  on  the  mountain,  and  beside 
the  sea.  Their  eyes  have  not  yet  opened,  but  their  shaking  and 
eager  hands  are  able  to  feel  the  trees,  to  rumple  the  spikes  of  corn, 
to  gather  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  to  marvel  at  the  ridge  of  a  rock  or  to 
mingle  with  the  cool  waves,  while  their  ears  learn  to  distinguish, 
without  needing  to  understand,  the  thousand  real  songs  of  the 
sun  and  the  shade,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  leaves  and  the 
waters. 


VIII. 

If  our  happiness,  as  we  said  above,  depends  upon  our  conception 
of  the  universe,  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  because  our  morality 
depends  upon  it.  And  our  morality  depends  much  less  upon  the 
nature  than  upon  the  size  of  that  conception.  We  should  be 
better,  nobler,  more  moral  in  the  midst  of  a  universe  proved  to  be 
without  morality,  but  conceived  on  an  infinite  scale,  than  in  a 
universe  which  attained  the  perfection  of  the  human  ideal,  but 
which  appeared  to  us  circumscribed  and  devoid  of  mystery.  It 
is,  before  all,  important  to  make  as  vast  as  possible  the  place  in 
which  are  developed  all  our  thoughts  and  all  our  feelings  ;  and  this 
place  is  none  other  than  that  in  which  we  picture  the  universe. 
We  are  unable  to  move  except  within  the  idea  which  we  create  for 
ourselves  of  the  world  in  which  we  move.  Everything  starts  from 
that,  everything  flow’s  from  it,  and  all  our  acts,  most  often 
unknown  to  ourselves,  are  modified  by  the  height  and  the  breadth 
of  that  immense  well  of  force  which  exists  at  the  summit  of  our 
conscience. 
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IX. 

I  think  that  we  may  say  that  never  was  that  well  larger  nor 
more  highly  placed.  Certainly,  the  idea  which  we  shape  for  our¬ 
selves  of  the  organisation  and  government  of  the  infinite  powers 
is  less  precise  than  heretofore ;  but  this  is  for  the  good  and  noble 
reason  that  it  no  longer  admits  of  falsely-defined  conventional 
limits.  It  no  longer  contains  any  fixed  morality,  any  consolation, 
any  promise,  any  certain  hope.  It  is  bare  and  almost  empty,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  subsists  in  it  that  is  not  the  very  bed-rock  of  some 
primitive  facts.  It  no  longer  has  a  voice,  it  no  longer  has  images, 
except  to  proclaim  and  illustrate  its  immensity.  Outside  that,  it 
no  longer  tells  us  anything ;  but  this  immensity ,  having  remained 
its  sole  imperious  and  irrefutable  attribute,  surpasses  in  energy, 
nobility,  and  eloquence  all  the  attributes,  all  the  virtues  and  per¬ 
fections  with  which  we  had  hitherto  peopled  our  unknown.  It 
lays  no  duty  upon  us ;  but  it  maintains  us  in  a  state  of  greatness 
that  wdll  permit  us  more  easily  and  more  generously  to  perform 
all  those  duties  which  await  us  on  the  threshold  of  a  coming  future. 
By  bringing  us  nearer  to  our  true  place  in  the  system  of  the 
worlds,  it  adds  to  our  spiritual  and  general  life  all  that  it  takes 
away  from  our  material  and  individual  importance.  The  more  it 
makes  us  recognise  our  littleness,  the  greater  grows  that  within 
us  which  recognises  this  littleness.  A  new  being,  more  dis¬ 
interested  and  probably  closer  to  that  which  is  one  day  to  proclaim 
itself  the  last  truth,  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  original 
being  which  is  being  dissolved  in  the  conception  that  over¬ 
whelms  it. 


X. 

To  this  new  being,  itself  and  all  the  men  around  it  now  repre¬ 
sent  only  so  inconsiderable  a  speck  in  the  infinity  of  the  eternal 
forces  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  fix  its  attention  and  its 
interest.  Our  brothers,  our  immediate  descendants,  our  visible 
neighbour,  all  that  but  lately  marked  the  limit  of  our  sympathies, 
are  gradually  yielding  precedence  to  a  more  inordinate  and  loftier 
being.  We  are  almost  nothing ;  but  the  species  to  which  we 
belong  occupies  a  place  that  can  be  recognised  in  the  boundless 
ocean  of  life.  Though  we  no  longer  count,  the  humanity  of  which 
we  form  a  part  is  acquiring  the  importance  of  which  we  are  being 
stripped.  This  feeling,  which  is  only  beginning  to  make  its  way 
in  the  accustomed  atmosphere  of  our  thoughts  and  of  our  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  is  already  fashioning  our  morality,  and  is  doubtless 
preparing  revolutions  as  great  as  those  wrought  in  it  by  the  most 
subversive  religions.  It  will  gradually  displace  the  centre  of  most 
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of  our  virtues  and  vices.  It  will  substitute  for  an  illusory  and 
individual  ideal  a  disinterested,  unlimited,  and  yet  tangible  ideal, 
of  which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  foresee  the  consequences  and  the 
laws.  But  whatever  these  may  be,  we  can  state  even  now  that 
they  will  be  more  general  and  more  decisive  than  any  of  those 
which  preceded  them  in  the  superior,  and,  so  to  speak,  astral 
history  of  mankind.  In  any  case,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
object  of  this  ideal  is  more  lasting,  and,  above  all,  more  certain 
than  the  best  of  those  which  lightened  our  darkness  before  it,  since 
it  coalesces  on  more  than  one  point  with  the  object  of  the  universe 
itself. 


XI. 

And  we  are  just  at  the  moment  when  a  thousand  new  reasons 
for  having  confidence  in  the  destinies  of  our  kind  are  being  born 
around  us.  For  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  centuries  we  have  occu¬ 
pied  this  earth ;  and  the  greatest  dangers  seem  past.  They  were 
so  threatening  that  we  have  escaped  them  only  by  a  chance  that 
cannot  occur  more  than  once  in  a  thousand  times  in  the  history 
of  the  worlds.  The  earth,  still  too  young,  was  poising  its  con¬ 
tinents,  its  islands,  and  its  seas,  before  fixing  them.  The  cen¬ 
tral  fire,  the  first  master  of  the  planet,  was  at  every  moment  burst¬ 
ing  from  its  granite  prison,  and  the  globe,  hesitating  in  space, 
wandered  among  greedy  and  hostile  stars,  ignorant  of  their  laws. 
Our  undetermined  faculties  floated  blindly  in  our  bodies,  like  the 
nebulae  in  the  ether ;  a  mere  nothing  could  have  destroyed  our 
human  future  at  the  groping  hours  when  our  brain  was  forming 
itself,  when  the  network  of  our  nerves  was  branching  out.  To¬ 
day,  the  instability  of  the  seas,  and  the  uprisings  of  the  central 
fire  are  infinitely  less  to  be  feared ;  in  any  case,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  bring  about  any  more  universal  catastrophes.  As  for  the 
third  peril,  the  collision  with  a  stray  star,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  we  shall  be  granted  the  few  centuries  of  respite 
necessary  for  us  to  learn  how  to  ward  it  off.  When  we  see  what 
we  have  done,  and  what  we  are  on  the  point  of  doing,  it  is  not 
absurd  to  hope  that  one  day  we  shall  lay  hold  of  that  essential 
secret  of  the  worlds  which,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  soothe  our 
ignorance  (even  as  w'e  soothe  a  child  and  lull  it  to  sleep  by  repeat¬ 
ing  to  it  meaningless  and  monotonous  words) ,  we  have  called  the 
law  of  gravitation.  There  is  nothing  mad  in  supposing  that  the 
secret  of  this  sovereign  force  lies  hidden  within  us,  or  around  us, 
within  reach  of  our  hand.  It  is  perhaps  tractable  and  docile,  even 
as  light  and  electricity  ;  it  is  perhaps  wholly  spiritual,  and  depends 
upon  a  very  simple  cause  which  the  displacing  of  an  object  may 
reveal  to  us.  The  discovery  of  an  unexpected  property  of  matter. 
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analogous  to  that  which  has  just  disclosed  to  us  the  disconcerting 
qualities  of  radium ,  may  lead  us  straight  to  the  very  sources  of  the 
energy  and  the  life  of  the  stars  ;  and  from  that  moment  man’s  lot 
would  be  changed,  and  the  earth,  definitively  saved,  would  become 
eternal.  It  would,  at  our  pleasure,  draw  closer  to  or  further  from 
the  centres  of  heat  and  light ;  it  would  flee  from  w’orn-out  suns  and 
go  in  search  of  unsuspected  fluids,  forces  and  lives,  in  the  orbit  of 
virgin  and  inexhaustible  w'orlds. 

XII. 

I  grant  that  all  this  is  full  of  questionable  hopes,  and  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  despair  of  the  destinies  of  man. 
But  already  it  is  much  that  the  choice  remains  possible,  and  that 
hitherto  nothing  has  been  decided  against  us.  Every  hour  that 
passes  increases  our  chances  of  holding  out  and  conquering.  It 
may  be  said,  I  know,  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty, 
enjoyment  and  the  harmonious  understanding  of  life,  some  nations 
— the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Empire,  for  instance — were  superior  to  ourselves.  The  fact  none 
the  less  remains,  that  the  sum  total  of  civilisation  spread  over  our 
globe,  was  never  to  be  compared  with  that  of  to-day.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  civilisation,  such  as  that  of  A.thens,  Borne,  or  Alexandria, 
formed  but  a  luminous  islet  which  was  threatened  on  every  side, 
and  which  ended  by  being  swallowed  up  by  the  savage  ocean  that 
surrounded  it.  Nowadays — apart  from  the  Yellow  Peril,  which 
does  not  seem  serious — it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  barbarian 
invasion  to  make  us  lose  in  a  few  days  our  essential  conquests. 
The  barbarians  can  no  longer  come  from  without :  they  would 
issue  from  our  fields  and  our  cities,  from  the  shallow  w'aters  of 
our  owm  life ;  they  would  be  saturated  with  the  civilisation  which 
they  would  lay  claim  to  destroy  ;  and  it  is  only  by  making  use  of  its 
conquests  that  they  would  succeed  in  depriving  us  of  its  fruits. 
There  would,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  be  but  a  halt,  followed  by  a 
redistribution  of  riches. 

Since  we  have  a  choice  of  two  interpretations,  forming  a  back¬ 
ground  of  light  or  of  shade  for  our  existence,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  hesitate.  Even  in  the  most  trivial  circumstances  of  life,  our 
ignorance  very  often  offers  us  only  a  choice  of  the  same  kind,  and 
one  which  does  not  impose  itself  more  strongly.  Optimism,  thus 
understood,  is  in  no  way  devout  or  childish ;  it  does  not  rejoice 
stupidly  like  a  peasant  leaving  the  inn ;  but  it  strikes  a  balance 
between  what  has  taken  and  what  can  take  place ,  between  hopes 
and  fears,  and,  if  the  last  be  not  heavy  enough,  it  throws  in  the 
weight  of  life. 
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For  the  rest,  this  choice  is  not  even  necessary  :  it  is  enough  that 
we  should  feel  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  our  expectation.  For 
we  are  in  the  magnificent  state  in  which  Michael  Angelo  painted 
the  prophets  and  the  just  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  that  pro¬ 
digious  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  we  are  living  in  expectation , 
and  perhaps  in  the  last  moments  of  expectation.  Expectation,  in 
fact,  has  degrees  which  begin  with  a  sort  of  vague  resignation,  and 
which  do  not  yet  hope  for  the  thrill  aroused  by  the  nearest  move¬ 
ments  of  the  expected  object.  It  seems  as  though  we  heard  those 
movements  :  the  sound  of  superhuman  footsteps,  an  enormous  door 
opening,  a  breath  caressing  us,  or  light  coming  ;  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  expectation  at  this  pitch  is  an  ardent  and  marvellous  state  of 
life,  the  fairest  period  of  happiness,  its  youth,  its  childhood.  .  .  . 

I  repeat,  we  never  had  so  many  good  reasons  for  hope.  Let  us 
cherish  them.  Our  predecessors  were  sustained  by  slighter  reasons 
when  they  did  the  great  things  that  have  remained  for  us  the  best 
evidence  of  the  destinies  of  mankind.  They  had  confidence  when 
they  found  none  but  unreasonable  reasons  for  having  it.  To-day, 
when  some  of  those  reasons  really  spring  from  reason,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  show  less  courage  than  did  those  who  derived  theirs 
from  the  very  circumstances  whence  we  derive  only  our  discourage¬ 
ments. 

We  no  longer  believe  that  this  world  is  as  the  apple  of  the  eye 
of  one  God,  who  is  alive  to  our  slightest  thoughts ;  but  we  know 
that  it  is  subjected  to  forces  quite  as  powerful,  quite  as  much  alive 
to  laws  and  duties  which  it  behoves  us  to  penetrate.  That  is  why 
our  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  mystery  of  these  forces  has  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  one  of  fear,  but  one  of  boldness.  It  no  longer 
demands  that  the  slave  shall  kneel  before  the  master  or  the  creator, 
but  permits  a  gaze  as  between  equals,  for  we  bear  within  ourselves 
the  equal  of  the  deepest  and  greatest  mysteries. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

(Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos.) 


CAN  WE  TRUST  RUSSIA? 

Straightforward  Englishmen,  steeped  in  public  school  tradi- 
tions,  not  understanding  the  Slavonic  temperament,  mistrust  Rus¬ 
sians  and  regard  Russian  institutions  with  a  blend  of  pity  and 
dislike.  The  objective  which  the  Slav  thinks  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  country  is  to  the  broad-shouldered,  genial,  grown-up 
English  public  schoolboy  a  piece  of  lawless  and  aggressive  land- 
hunger  to  be  checked  with  a  strong  hand — preferably  the  strong 
hand  of  another.  For  centuries  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  unfriendly  because  Russians  mistrust  England, and 
Anglo-Saxons  do  not  understand  the  Slav  temperament.  Our 
rulers  have  never  studied  the  real  aims  of  Russia  which,  like  those 
of  Britain,  are  dictated  not  by  ephemeral  politicians,  but  by  immu¬ 
table  conditions  of  geography,  soil,  and  climate.  The  Slav  rulers, 
with  equal  force,  regard  England  as  a  moody  and  wayward 
Power,  upon  whose  purpose  no  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  whose 
Government  is  the  creature  of  a  canting  and  irresolute  electorate, 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  what  is  not  true,  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  believing  w'hat  it  wants  to  believe. 

Our  Past  Relations. 

The  slander  and  abuse  of  the  Russian  Press,  directed  against 
the  British  Empire  during  the  Boer  War,  struck  the  same  note  of 
hatred  which,  already  audible  in  Tudor  times,  resounded  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  with  one  interlude,  has  sustained  steady 
discord  ever  since.  The  first  breach  between  England  and  Russia 
was  Elizabeth’s  refusal  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  The  Tsar,  in  his  vexation,  resorted  to  heated  language, 
just  as  Count  Benckendorff,  more  than  three  centuries  later,  per¬ 
mitted  himself  the  use  of  strong  language  in  the  Note  left  with 
Lord  Lansdowne  by  M.  Poklewski-Koziell,  in  February,  1903— 
language  which  was  resented  by  our  Foreign  Minister  as  gratuitous 
complaint. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  a  policy  of  commonsense,  to 
which  we  might  well  revert,  was  followed  both  by  Russia  and 
England.  Our  trade  with  Russia  nearly  equalled  that  of  her  trade 
with  all  other  Powers.  English  Ministers  eagerly  sought  every 
opportunity  of  extending  our  commercial  connection  with  Russia, 
as  she  was  not  then  regarded  as  a  rival  in  the  Near,  Middle,  or 
Far  East.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  suspicion  began 
anew.  Our  acquisition  of  India  irritated  Catherine  II.  England, 
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oil  the  otlier  hand,  was  disconcerted  at  Kussia's  successes  ag[ainst 
Turke5%  while  the  battle  of  Pultowa  earh*  in  the  century,  and  the 
Partition  of  Poland  towards  its  close,  confirmed  the  irritated 
animosity  that  linglishmen,  who  never  can  be  slaves,  still  feel 
for  the  Kussians,  who  actually  do  not  seem  to  mind  their  desfwtic 
form  of  government — and  have  the  bad  taste  even  to  enjoy  it. 
The  alliance  between  Russia  and  Napoleon  completed  the  breach 
with  England.  A  joint  expedition  against  India  was  proposed, 
and  henceforth  all  true  Britons  felt  that  Russia  was  never  to  be 
trusted.  The  experiences  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  only 
deepened  that  conviction,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
desire  of  the  English  people  was  for  rest,  and  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War,  Anglo-Russian  enmity  slumbered  for  a 
season. 

The  broadening  precedents  of  freedom  deliberately  adopted  by 
successive  English  Governments  increased  the  suspicion  and 
strengthened  the  dislike  of  Russian  statesmen  of  the  great  mari¬ 
time  Power  of  the  West.  Our  unpopularity  was  not  diminished 
by  our  insular  habit  of  censorship  and  the  love  of  our  rulers  for 
exhortation  and  rebuke  to  the  various  States  of  the  Continent — a 
national  peculiarity  which  has  successfully  limited  the  liking  of 
other  nations  for  Britain.  In  the  text  of  England’s  declaration  of 
war  at  the  outset  of  the  Crimean  struggle,  the  merits  of  the  case 
from  the  English  standpoint  are  concisely  presented.  We  then 
declared  that  it  was  necessary  “  to  save  Europe  from  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  a  Power  which  has  violated  faith  and  treaties,  and  defies 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world.”  In  1871,  Russia  tore  up  the 
Black  Sea  Treaty  ;  in  1878,  we  were  once  more  on  the  brink  of  war, 
while  the  delimitation  of  the  Indian  frontier,  the  expansion  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  North  of  Persia,  her  tamperings  with 
the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  the  Japanese  in  1901,  and  the  Thibetan 
theocracy  in  1903,  are  recent  events  within  the  memory  of  all. 
And  yet  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  the  wisest  and  best  of  English 
Ministers,  had  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  that  we  have  ‘‘put  our 
money  on  the  wrong  horse  ”  in  backing  the  enemy  of  Russia. 

Russian  Antipathy. 

On  the  side  of  Russia  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  England  for 
the  Slavs  are  returned  tenfold.  The  fabulous  riches  of  the  Nile 
Valley  have  been  added  to  the  British  Empire,  and  the  command 
of  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  obtained  at  small  cost  in  life  and 
treasure,  only  because  Turkey  had  been  weakened  by  Russia  at 
the  cost  of  iil20,000,000  and  100,000  lives.  This  situation  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  can  conceive  of  what  English 
feeling  would  be  if  a  French  prefect  ruled  Cairo,  and  a  French 
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general  held  the  Nile,  after  our  sacrifices  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  Atbara, 
and  Omdurman.  This  is  a  barbed  iron  which  rankles  in  the  souls 
of  Russian  statesmen  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  by  the  intelligent 
English  public.  In  the  Near  East,  England  has  sacrificed  little 
and  gained  Egypt ;  Russia  has  sacrificed  much  and  gained  nothing, 
compensation  for  her  sacrifice  being  debarred  by  the  action  of 
England.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Russia  keenly 
desires  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  Its  acquisition  is  now 
of  secondary  importance ,  since  its  strategical  value  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  diminished  by  modern  scientific  developments.  Steam,  elec¬ 
tricity,  torpedoes,  submarines,  and  wireless  telegraphy  have  depre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  Constantinople  as  quotable  stock  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market.  It  suits  Russia  for  a  w^eak  Turkey  to  hold  Con¬ 
stantinople,  more  especially  as  through  M.  Zinovieff’s  efficient 
diplomacy,  Constantinople  in  weak  Turkish  hands  is  quite  as 
menacing  to  British  interests  as  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  Russia 
or  her  nominee.  The  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Lemnos  by 
Great  Britain,  however,  w'ould  have  the  same  effect  on  a  Russian 
Navy  in  the  Bosphorus  or  Dardanelles  Sea  as  the  acquisition  of 
Port  Mahon  had  upon  Toulon  in  our  wars  with  France  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  What  Russia  permanently 
resents  in  the  English  policy  is  the  profession  of  righteousness 
that  accompanies  the  process  of  British  territorial  aggrandisement 
and  the  sanctimonious  rigidity  with  which  England,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  thwarts  Russia  in  her  world-policy  of  gaining  access 
to  the  sea,  without  asking  herself  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
substitute  for  the  armistice  which  now  exists  between  Russia  and 
England  a  permanent  peace  settled,  not  by  treaties,  which  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  but  by  an  actual  delimitation 
of  interests  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific. 

Two  Obstacles  to  Friendship. 

It  is  too  generally  assumed  in  both  countries  that  their  interests 
are  incompatible,  and  that  a  profitable  and  lasting  understanding 
between  them  is  outside  the  region  of  practical  politics.  Causes 
too  obvious  to  mention  help  to  accentuate  the  mutual  antipathy 
of  the  Slavs  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  besides  distance,  rivalry,  and 
temperament.  There  are  others  less  obvious,  but  no  less  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  the  aim  of  many  clever  and  powerful  people  to  set 
England  and  Russia  by  the  ears,  to  encourage  strife  between  them, 
and  to  sterilise  the  seed  of  any  real  understanding.  The  chief 
among  those  clever  and  powerful  people  are  the  Germans  and  the 
Jews.  In  each  case  there  is  a  solid  cause  for  hostility  either  to 
the  Russians  or  to  the  English.  The  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers,  for 
example,  perceive  that  if  England  and  Russia  contract  the  friend- 
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ship  for  each  other  which  each  has  established  with  France,  the 
game  of  Germany  is  up.  The  heavy  cost  of  the  new  Navy  will 
have  been  incurred  in  vain  were  Germany  isolated  by  a  tripartite 
agreement  between  England,  Russia,  and  France,  which  might, 
and  probably  would,  postpone  the  date  of  Armageddon  until  the 
end  of  the  century. 

More  subtle  than  the  Germans,  but  stronger,  are  the  Jews,  who 
smart  under  the  treatment  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  hands  of  Russia  since  she  annexed  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Partition  of  Poland.  The  memories  of  a  hundred  Kishi- 
neffs  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  hatred  of  the  Hebrew  race  for 
the  Slav,  and  the  manner  in  which  Israel  desires  to  requite  the 
persecutor  of  the  Chosen  People.  The  visible  mastery  of  the 
finance  of  the  wmrld  achieved  by  the  nimble  Jewish  intellect  is 
accompanied  by  a  phenomenon  which  hitherto  has  attracted  but 
little  attention.  I  refer  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Press  and  news 
agencies  of  the  world  are  now  in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  writers 
and  managers  of  Jewish  extraction.  This  is  not  the  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question,  but  since  Russia  has  an  enemy  wherever  a  Jew 
lives,  it  is  clear  that  the  readers  of  the  world’s  Press,  so  long  as 
Jews  control  it,  are  not  likely  to  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
Russia  by  anything  that  passes  over  the  wires  or  appears  in  the 
leading  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jew'ish  correspondent  of  the  Times  last  May  has  been 
followed  by  reprisals  against  Russia  by  the  leading  journal,  which 
maybe  natural,  but  are  certainly  misleading  to  the  British  public, 
notwithstanding  their  cleverness.  The  Kishineff  massacre  had  no 
more  to  do  with  religion  than  with  radium.  It  was  a  protest 
against  outrageous  and  extortionate  interest,  and  arose  for  the 
same  reason  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  Limerick  “  persecutions.” 
The  Jewish  question  is  budding  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
more  it  grows  the  sooner  we  shall  discover  that  Russians,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  Celts  are,  after  all,  very  much  alike,  made  of  the 
same  clay,  and  behave  in  similar  fashion  under  the  same  provoca¬ 
tion. 

The  Conditions  of  Friendship. 

Russia  is  as  guilty  of  as  many  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
as  other  nations,  but  sinner  as  she  is,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
British  Empire  that  facts  about  Russia  should  be  systematically 
perverted,  and  the  aims  of  Russian  rulers  continuously  misrepre¬ 
sented.  The  cumulative  effect  of  perpetual  distortion  of  Russian 
affairs  is  to  make  the  English  masses  contemplate  with  delight 
the  defeat  of  Russia  by  a  yellow  Admiral ,  and  to  fill  them  with  dejec¬ 
tion  at  the  prospect  of  yellow  generals  being  baffled  by  the  Russians. 
The  combination  of  German  diplomacy  and  Jewish  ability  in  the 
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Press  of  Europe  and  America  has  successfully  widened  the  chasm 
that  already  existed  for  800  years  between  England  and  Russia. 
Can  that  chasm  be  bridged?  Only  when  Russia  understands  that 
the  vital  interest  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  command  of  the  sea, 
and  the  retention  of  her  Empire  intact,  and  when  England  grasps 
the  situation  in  Russia  sufficiently  to  approve  and  assist  her  natural 
desire  to  reach  the  sea  in  the  Far  East. 

The  instant  and  grateful  relief  given  to  our  strained  international 
position  by  the  recent  agreements  with  France  should  encourage 
us  to  examine  anew  the  rivalry  between  Russia  and  England.  One 
postulate  in  the  inquiry  is  simple.  We  must  look  at  the  subject 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests — a  standpoint 
which  need  not,  however,  prevent  our  looking  at  the  whole  of  it, 
and  looking  at  it  calmly.  Russians  also  must  consider  Russian 
interests  without  sentiment  or  philanthropy. 

Russia  is  less  to  be  feared  by  England  than  any  other  first-class 
white  Power,  firstly,  because  by  the  natural  condition  of  things 
her  activities  in  war  are  restricted  mainly  to  the  land ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  popular  ignorance  favoured  by  her  system  of 
government  disqualify  her  for  other  war  than  wars  of  defence. 
Of  every  hundred  adult  Russians,  only  seventeen  can  read  and 
write — and  in  Great  Russia  only  six.  Within  the  lifetime  of  men 
not  yet  old  Japan  was  regarded  by  the  average  Englishman  very 
much  as  he  now  regards  the  tribes  north  of  the  Zambesi,  whose 
names  he  cannot  pronounce.  But  to-day  so  complete  is  the 
awakening  of  Japan  to  Western  culture,  that  82  per  cent,  of  the 
Japanese  boys  attend  school;  that  is  to  say,  more  Japanese  boys 
attend  school  than  Russian  boys,  although  there  are  three  Rus¬ 
sians  for  one  Japanese.  To  the  Western  mind  the  idea  of  organised 
ignorance  is  degrading  and  contemptible,  but  what  we  Westerns 
fail  to  grasp  about  Russia  is  that,  however  laudable  the  enthusiasm 
for  education  in  England  or  Japan,  the  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
peasant  may,  under  certain  conceivable  events,  become  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness  to  his  rulers.  The  point  for 
Englishmen  to  note  is  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  faith  still  reigns,  not,  it  is  true,  unassailed,  but  firmly 
planted  in  the  wills  and  affections  of  the  Russian  masses.  The 
ignorance  of  the  Russians,  according  to  Western  ideas,  makes  the 
task  of  government  and  of  reform,  which  in  Western  countries 
has  become  almost  impossible  of  performance,  a  work  of  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  for  the  Russian  Church  has  taught  men  not  only  how  to 
die,  but  how  to  obey.  Can  our  educational  system  say  as  much? 

To  Russia’s  lack  of  education  is  due  the  historical  fact  which 
ought  to  comfort  the  average  Englishman,  i.e.,  that  she  has  never 
been  successful  iu  offensive  war  with  white  men  since  the  days  of 
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Peter  the  Great,  and  never  can  be  successful  except  in  defensive 
war  until  she  educates  the  masses.  The  manner  in  which  Eus- 
sian  diplomacy  outran  Eussian  preparations  for  war  with  Japan 
triumphantly  destroys  the  record  previously  established  by  the 
British  Ministry  in  1899  in  the  matter  of  the  Boer  War.  For 
years  to  come  Eussia  can  never  he  terrible  in  war  with  educated 
nations,  because  she  has  no  class  of  administrator  similar  to  that 
turned  out  by  our  public  schools  of  young  Englishmen  who  go  for 
a  pittance  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ,  and  govern  a  tropical  province 
with  justice,  humanity,  and  unimpeachable  honesty. 

Modern  war  requires  five  things — intellect  and  imagination  in 
those  responsible  for  the  preparations ;  educated  conviction  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  war  in  the  mind  of  a  physically  fit  nation  ;  and 
implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  commander  in  the  Navy  and 
.\rmy  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Eussians  have  the 
brains,  the  physique,  the  faith  ;  but  they  have  neither  the  education 
nor  the  trained  scientific  imagination  which  adapts  means  to  ends. 
The  result  is  that  the  manifest  destiny  of  Eussia  is  to  sustain 
humiliating  preliminary  defeat  at  the  hands  of  any  competent 
Power  with  which  she  comes  in  contact,  until  she  learns  the  lesson 
which  Prussia  learned  at  Jena,  and  which  we  ought  to  have 
learned  from  the  Black  Week  in  December,  1899.  The  ball  given 
by  Madame  Starck  at  Port  Arthur,  at  which  Eussian  naval  officers 
were  enjoying  themselves,  was  less  an  accident  than  a  type  of  con¬ 
temporary  Eussia.  Overweening  and  profound  belief  in  Eussia  is 
a  Muscovite  characteristic,  and  establishes  one  more  resemblance 
to  the  character  of  Englishmen. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  first  reason  why  we  should  make 
friends  with  Eussia  is  because  to-day  and  to-morrow  she  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  war.  We  may  ask,  however,  what  is  the  manifest 
destiny  of  130,000,000  of  hard-set  northerners,  whether  they  lose 
the  first  and  second  round  of  the  fight,  or  whether  they  drive  Japan 
into  the  sea?  If  130,000,000  Englishmen  were  pent  up  behind 
barriers  of  thick-ribbed  ice  every  year  at  every  port  in  the  Empire, 
and  were  to  require  a  Yermak  to  maintain  an  open  channel, 
Britons  would  not  wait  for  270  years  before  they  acquired  a  port 
where  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  modernised  ice¬ 
breakers.  In  other  words,  the  secular  policy  of  Eussia  is  precisely 
what  the  secular  aim  and  policy  of  England  would  be  if  English¬ 
men  were  Eussians  ;  namely,  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in 
the  warm  w^ater,  and  to  add  the  sea  as  neighbour  to  the  North 
Pole  and  the  Germans.  Why  should  Eussia  not  possess  a  port? 

It  is  not  often  that  the  rulers  of  Eussia  publicly  refer  to  the 
idea  w'hich  is  an  obsession  with  all  of  them.  The  Tsar  has  re¬ 
cently  doin'  so.  An  inten'sting  statement  of  the  Eussian  case  is 
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contained  in  a  few  lines  of  the  Tsar’s  notification  to  Admiral 
Alexeieff  that  his  supersession  by  the  late  Admiral  Makharoff  and 
General  Kuropatkin  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Russian 
cause  : — 

“  Prenant  en  consideration  I’importance  de  la  guerre  actuelle,  dont  le 
resultat  doit  Stre  d'ouvrir  a  la  Russie  d’une  maniere  definitive  Vaee'es  du 
Paeifique,  .  .  .  j’ai  juge  utile  de  vous  adjoindre  I’aide  de  camp  Kouropat- 
kine,  qui  commandera  en  chef  I’armee  de  terre  et  jouira  des  prerogatives 
inherentes  a  ce  commandement ;  je  vous  ai  adjoint  de  ineme  le  vice-amiral 
Makharoff,  qui  commandera  les  forces  de  mer  et  jouira  des  croits  de  com¬ 
mandant  en  chef  de  la  flotte. 

“  J’ai  la  conviction  que  la  designation  de  ces  officiers  generaux,  chefs  a 
la  fois  autonomes  et  responsables  des  forces  qui  leur  sont  confiees,  con- 
tribuera  a  garantir  de  votre  part  I’accomplissement  de  la  tache  historique 
qui  vous  incombe,  en  votre  qualite  de  mon  lieutenant-general  en  Extreme- 
Orient.” 

The  Russian  View. 

In  what  follows,  I  record  what  I  understand  are  the  views  of 
responsible  Russian  statesmen.  They  do  not  all  agree.  Some  are 
more  sanguine  than  others  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  complete  and 
radical  settlement  of  English  differences  with  Russia.  In  setting 
forth,  therefore,  only  the  least  favourable  view  of  the  situation,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  if  a  real  settlement  were  honestly 
desired  by  England,  good  relations  with  130,000,000  Russians,  who 
are  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000  a  year,  could  certainly  be 
arrived  at.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  signal  diplomatic 
ability  of  King  Edward  VII.  is  already  engaged  in  the  beneficent 
solution  of  this  momentous  problem,  and  that  even  the  glories  to 
be  snatched  from  a  stale  mate  in  the  event  of  war  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  the  advantages  of  a  complete  arrangement  with 
Russia  ? 

The  first  thing  to  note  in  the  existing  situation  between  Russia 
and  England  is  that  the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  undergo 
constant  and  rapid  change.  The  news  of  February  8th  stunned 
both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Muscovy.  Their  first  sen¬ 
timent  was  that  of  bewilderment,  partly  because  Russia  was  un¬ 
prepared  for  war,  and  partly  because  the  despised  yellow  dwarf  of 
Japan  was  the  antagonist.  After  a  few’  days,  bewilderment  gave 
place  to  reflection ,  and  the  people,  solidified  by  the  disaster  to  their 
fleet,  said  with  one  voice — “  We  are  not  fighting  Japan,  but  a 
Power  that  has  incited  Japan  to  attack  us.  The  Pow’er  that  built 
the  Japanese  ships  and  taught  their  officers  to  navigate  and  to 
fight  them,  is  really  the  Power  which  has  attacked  Port  Arthur.” 
While  that  second  phase  of  opinion  lasted,  I  have  it  on  authority 
that  publication  of  the  news  of  declaration  of  a  war  with  England 
would  have  been  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
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Russian  Empire,  for  the  Russian  people  would  have  felt  that  at 
last  they  had  dragged  their  secret  and  implacable  maritime  enemy 
into  the  open,  and  were  face  to  face  with  their  real  foe.  It  is 
an  amusing  comment  upon  the  ascendancy  of  legend  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  which  has  no  Asiatic  Department,  and  is 
only  selected  from  a  small  and  privileged  class,  is  regarded  in 
Petersburg  as  the  brilliant  embodiment  of  an  astute,  far-seeing  and 
Machiavellian  policy.  The  King  of  Italy,  the  Kaiser,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  M.  Delcass4  hold  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  British  diplomatists. 

The  third  phase  in  Russian  opinion  will  have  lasted  when  this 
article  is  in  print  for  more  than  a  month.  Russian  statesmen  see 
that  England  has  her  difficulties.  They  recognise  that  at  Wei-hai- 
wei  and  Chemulpo  British  diplomatic  and  naval  authorities  have 
acted  with  loyalty  and  discretion ;  in  strict  obedience  to  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Russian  statesmen  are  no  longer 
indisposed  to  credit  the  sincerity  of  England’s  neutrality,  but  the 
Thibetan  expedition,  more  especially  the  engagement  at  Tuna, 
has  made  a  bad  impression,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  an  inter¬ 
change  of  diplomatic  notes  and  conversations  in  which  Russia  can¬ 
not  feel  that  she  has  gained  any  gratifying  advantage.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  regard  the  Thibetan  expedition  as  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  created  by  the  war,  and  as  a  distinct  encroachment 
on  what  they  regard  as  strategically  a  Russian  sphere. 

Russia  is  annoyed,  even  angered,  over  Thibet,  but  cannot  well 
complain  in  view  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Japanese  Alliance, 
or  of  her  dealings  with  the  Amir.  While  England  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  Boer  War  the  Russians  are  understood  to  have 
offered  terms  to  Japan  by  which,  in  exchange  for  a  free  hand  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  Japan  was  to  be  supported  in  expansion 
towards  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Oceania,  and  especially  against 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  whose  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  is 
intensely  galling  to  the  gallant  Samurai  spirit  of  our  yellow  allies.  In 
December,  1901,  if  the  British  Empire  was  in  peril,  it  was  because 
Russia,  with  Germany  standing  in,  had  nearly  succeeded  through 
the  Marquis  Ito  in  coming  to  terms  wdth  Japan.  Now  it  is  our 
turn.  The  alliance  wdth  Japan  is  English,  not  Russian.  Korea 
was  essential  to  Japanese  existence,  and  the  English  alliance  was 
eventually  essential  to  Japan  if  Russia  was  in  any  event  to  be 
excluded  therefrom.  In  the  matter  of  Thibet,  however,  our 
relations  with  Russia  will  not  undergo  a  rupture. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  danger  spot — neither  in  Thibet  nor  in 
the  Far  East— where  the  relations  of  England  and  Russia  are  deli¬ 
cate  beyond  words.  If  Russia  should  seek  reprisals  for  the 
Thibetan  expedition  by  inciting  Afghanistan  against  England,  it 
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is  possible  that  the  British  rejoinder  might  be  an  expedition 
through  Seistan  to  Persia.  This  expedition  might  be  scientific 
or  military ;  it  might  be  even  nominally  Afghan ,  but  whatever 
form  it  takes  such  an  expedition  would  be  resented  by  Russia  with 
her  whole  strength.  It  would  lead  to  complications  and  probably 
to  rupture  of  international  relations. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  if  Russia  loses  her  ports  in  the  Pacific  and  the  China  Sea  her 
energies  will  not  evaporate  but  will  accumulate  elsewhere ;  and  that 
Persia  would  be  the  weak  crust  through  which  the  volcanic  energy 
thus  generated  w'ould  find  a  crater.  Russia  is  bound  by  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  which  are  injurious  to  the  northern  Power,  and 
of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Western.  Before  any  arrangement 
could  be  come  to  between  the  two  Powers,  the  whole  of  the  treaties, 
political  and  commercial,  would  require  investigation  in  the  light 
of  new  circumstances.  Persia  to-day  is  more  to  Russia  than 
Constantinople  in  the  last  century.  The  Japanese  will  capture 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  if  they  take  them  at  all,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  their  British  allies,  because  Russian  energy  will  there¬ 
upon  be  transferred  from  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  Britain  will  fall  the  task  of  plugging  that  particular 
volcano. 

Russia,  like  Germany,  seeks  a  place  in  the  sun,  but  unlike  Ger¬ 
many,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Russians 
either  in  commerce  or  in  maritime  war.  Anglo-Russian  rivalry 
is  serious  in  many  places ,  though  the  rivalry  is  sentimental ;  but 
nowhere  is  the  rivalry  so  serious  as  in  Persia.  Persia  and  Man¬ 
churia  notwithstanding,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  lasting  arrange¬ 
ments  that  would  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world ,  provided  only  that 
England  recognises  the  inevitable  movement  of  Russians  to  the 
south.  Safeguard  India  by  any  means  you  please,  but  give,  say 
Russian  statesmen,  to  the  Tsar  his  share  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  sea.  Russia  has  deserved  w’ell  of  civilisation.  She  has 
sacrificed  in  Siberia  and  the  Khanates  nearly  T200,000,000  of 
money,  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  her  rulers,  her  130,000,000 
of  resolute  and  loyal  people ,  who  are  not  going  to  rise  in  revolution 
while  the  country  is  at  war,  whatever  the  Jewish  Press  may  say, 
are  a  great  reality  and  an  abiding  fact. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  British  opinion  is  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder  from  Russia  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish 
question,  but  Russian  Ministers  are  watching  the  South  African 
development  with  intense  interest,  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
British  Press  is  beginning  to  mutter  tentatively  against  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Jews  in  Transvaal  affairs,  and  because  the  movement 
is  distinctly  on  Russian  lines.  The  movement  of  the  Roman 
Tatholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  against  the  Jews  of  Ijimerick  is  sup- 
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[wrted  by  the  Irish  peasantry  and  politicians,  and  is  purely  on 
Russian  lines.  Eussia  sees  in  the  dawn  of  our  Jewish  difficulties 
the  inevitable  approach  to  an  admission  that  Eussia  is  ahead  of, 
and  not  behind,  England  in  her  treatment  of  this  question. 

In  my  discussion  with  various  Eussian  Ministers  and 
diplomatists  on  the  question  of  a  general  arrangement  all  round, 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  caused 
by  the  fact  that  Eussian  statesmanship  to  the  a  verage  Englishman 
is  a  synonym  for  falsehood,  while  a  Eussian  Ambassador  is  Ananias 
in  the  flesh.  Was  not  Ignatieff  known  as  Mentir  Pasha?  In 
innumerable  instances  successive  Tsars  and  their  Ministers  have 
promised  to  do  or  not  to  do  something  which  afterwards  has  been 
carried  out  or  not  carried  out  as  suited  the  convenience  of  Eussia. 
The  duplicity  and  mendacity  of  Eussian  statesmanship  is  an  article 
of  faith  with  Englishmen,  about  which  it  is  useless  to  contend. 
The  Eussians  claim,  however,  that  in  every  instance  of  alleged 
bad  faith,  the  time  and  the  circumstances  were  such  that  they 
could  not  carry  out  what  they  intended  to  can'y  out.  The  Eussians 
always  respect  delimitation  treaties  because  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
but  they  affirm  that  the  charge  of  lying  habitually  preferred  by 
Englishmen  against  the  Eussian  Government  cannot  be  sustained 
when  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  any  more 
than  the  charge  of  lying  could  be  established  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  his  broken  pledges  on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 
The  rulers  of  Eussia  hold,  moreover,  that  the  English  people  are 
nourished  on  an  intellectual  surfeit  of  lies.  The  Times,  for  in¬ 
stance,  said  one  of  my  informants,  publishes  alleged  facts  which  a 
week  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  untrue,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
change.  The  English  people  are  deceived  by  their  Press,  and  since 
they  like  to  be  deceived,  they  are  not  fair  judges  of  Eussian  lies.  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out  how  circumstances  had  been  too  strong  for 
him.  His  explanation  was  accepted  by  his  countrymen  as  a  sound 
reason  for  remaining  in  Egypt.  The  Eussians  claim  that  exactly 
the  same  set  of  phenomena  has  operated  in  Manchuria.  The  Eus¬ 
sians  had  every  intention  of  going  away,  and  were  as  sincere  as 
the  English  in  Egypt  when  they  announced  their  intention  to 
evacuate  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

Duplicity,  which,  under  our  English  public  school  system  is 
treated  as  disgraceful,  is  to  the  half-Oriental  Eussian  as  much 
a  means  of  defence  or  attack  as  the  use  of  his  fists  is  to  an  English 
schoolboy.  English  public  men  have  been  educated  under  a 
system  which  gives  a  tone  not  only  to  the  ruling  classes,  but  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  accept 
the  fact  that  the  word  of  an  English  gentleman  may  implicitly  be 
trusted.  Englishmen  have  not  that  feeling  about  Eussian  gentle¬ 
men— more  especially  Kiis.sian  statesmen- -and  they  do  not  think 
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that  until  Eussians  acquire  what  may  be  called  the  public  school 
code  of  honour,  any  understanding  is  possible  between  the  two 
countries.  If,  however,  the  various  cases  in  which  Eussia  is  said 
to  have  lied  were  subjected  to  judicial  examination,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  in  every  case  that  time  and  circumstances  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  subsequent  failure  to  carry  out  the  expressed 
intention  of  Government. 

The  Eussians  complain  in  their  turn  that  the  English  are  fed 
up  with  lies  about  Eussia.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  statement. 
The  present  writer  has  been  repeatedly  told  by  high  English  autho¬ 
rities  during  the  past  twelve  months  that  something  was  “going 
to  happen  ”  in  Eussia.  It  has  been  freely  reported  that  revo¬ 
lution  was  about  to  break  out ;  that  Eussian  finances  are  ruined ; 
that  she  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  war ;  that  Eussia  is  about  to 
seize  the  treasure  of  the  monasteries,  lay  hands  upon  the  resources 
of  Finland,  or  repudiate  her  debt.  Few  Englishmen  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  resources  of  Eussia.  She  has  never  yet  repudiated 
her  obligations ,  and  the  resources  of  Eussia  are  such  that  even  if 
the  Japanese  succeed  in  Manchuria,  it  will  not  affect  Eussian 
policy  elsewhere,  except  to  intensify  her  action  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  case  of  being  checked  in  the  Far  East.  Even  Mr. 
Drage’s  industrious  compilation,  entitled  “  Eussian  Affairs,”  is 
misleading  because  saturated  with  anti-Eussian  bias. 

This  is  the  situation  with  which  England  has  to  deal.  Eussia  is 
too  practical  to  expect,  perhaps  even  to  desire,  the  friendship  of  a 
Power  with  which  she  has  quarrelled  for  300  years.  But  we 
English  are  not  practical  with  regard  to  Eussia.  Our  differences 
with  the  Slav  are  sentimental.  What  good  do  we  get  out  of  the 
Thibet  expedition,  beyond  the  joy  of  retaliation  on  Eussia?  Or 
what  permanent  future  profit  from  the  Japanese  Alliance,  while 
Australia  insultingly  bars  her  doors  against  our  allies?  Absolutely 
none.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  our  enemy  all  the  time. 
With  a  redundant  intellectual  population  palpitating  with  life, 
famished  for  trade,  burning  with  ambition,  hating  England  with 
vitriolic  intensity  that  is  only  subdued  by  the  direct  orders  of 
the  Kaiser,  the  Teuton  lies  in  wait  to  assassinate  our  Empire. 
Friends  with  France,  why  should  Englishmen  still  set  their  faces 
like  flints  against  that  all-round  understanding  with  Eussia,  which 
would  do  more  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  (for  the  present 
synonymous  with  the  isolation  of  Germany),  than  any  other 
event  or  series  of  events  that  are  to  be  encompassed  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  English  statesmen?  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  our  enmity  with  Eussia  might  cease,  and  cease 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  organic  interest  of  Britain. 

COLONIENSIS. 


the  bankkuptcy  of  bismarckian  policy. 


The  Anglo-French  agreement  is  an  unprecedented  example  of  a 
diplomatic  instrument  concluded  by  two  Powers  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  but  possessing  all  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  great 
international  settlements  only  arrived  at  in  the  past  as  the  result  of 
historic  wars.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  spite  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  clause,  which  has  only  now  been  annulled  after  two  centuries, 
raised  England  to  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Fifty  years  later  the  Treaty  of  Paris  recognised  that  unparalleled 
expansion  by  which,  under  Chatham’s  inspiration,  the  British 
Empire  was  created.  With  the  lapse  of  yet  another  twenty  years, 
the  American  Colonies  were  wrenched  away  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  even  for  that  loss  there  was  complete  internal  com¬ 
pensation  ,  through  an  immediate  growth  of  manufacturing  wealth 
and  population,  no  less  wonderful  in  its  way  than  the  conquests 
of  the  previous  generation  by  land  and  sea.  There  was  no  real 
interruption  in  the  further  development  of  power.  Following  our 
next,  and  by  far  our  greatest  war,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
marked  the  achievement  of  a  British  predominance  relatively  more 
decisive  than  at  any  former  period. 

From  that  climax  of  our  relative  influence  began,  as  we  can 
now  perceive,  its  decadence.  To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  here,  w^ould  be  out  of  place.  They  were  emotional  and 
economic  so  far  as  they  were  insular,  they  were  economic 
and  military  so  far  as  they  were  Continental.  Whatever  these 
causes  were,  the  changes  they  produced  were  partly  inevitable, 
as  well  as  partly  avoidable.  The  results  of  the  Crimean  War, 
as  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  were  in  every  respect 
an  anti-climax  by  comparison  with  the  achievements  to  which  w'e 
had  been  accustomed  in  previous  generations.  Sea-power  had  lost 
its  primacy,  and  the  military  idea — using  the  word  in  the  narrower 
sense — obtained  a  more  exclusive  ascendancy  than  it  had  ever 
possessed  during  the  eighteenth  century.  A  fugitive  interval  of 
phosphorescent  brilliancy  under  the  Second  Empire  restored 
diplomatic  predominance  upon  a  military  basis  to  France.  With 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  it  passed  to  Germany,  which  became  the 
first  Power  in  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  itself  recognised 
the  German  capital  as  the  centre  of  diplomacy ,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  on  behalf  of  this  country,  played  an  interesting  but  a 
secondary  rdle.  Striking,  as  it  seemed,  when  England  had  already 
begun  to  be  ignored  in  Europe,  it  was  not  a  part  which  would 
have  seemed  large  enough  to  Chatham,  to  Palmerston,  or  even  to 
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Castlereagh.  Of  the  subsequent  record  of  humiliation  and  efiace- 
ment  there  is  no  need  to  speak  in  detail.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone, 
British  foreign  policy  became  a  thing  to  be  neglected,  ridiculed 
and  flouted.  Anti-Bismarckian  in  spirit,  its  impotence  in 
Europe  left  Bismarckian  influences  supreme.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  his  turn,  allowed  our  policy  to  harmonise  habitually  with 
German  purposes.  Lord  Eosebery  was  less  willing,  but  more 
helpless.  The  nature  of  the  situation  was  only  fully  revealed 
to  average  Englishmen  by  events  in  the  Far  East,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Shiminoseki,  to  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Kiaochau.  The  British  Empire  was  treated  as  a  cipher,  even 
in  the  vital  sphere  of  oversea  policy,  where  her  voice  has 
always  been  decisive  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  with  premature  ambition,  became  something  like  an 
open  candidate  for  the  succession  to  our  sea-power  and  Imperial 
influence.  The  Anglo-French  agreement  means  that  she  has 
missed  her  grasp.  Germany,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  has  lost 
at  all  points  her  former  sureness  of  hold  upon  the  international 
situation.  In  the  international  concert  she  no  longer  plays  the 
part  of  conductor.  She  has  exchanged  Prince  Bismarck’s  baton 
for  Count  Bulow’s  “  flute.”  The  semi-official  journals  may  rhapso¬ 
dise  to  order  about  the  unshakable  integrity  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  severe  truth  is  that  Germany  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
most  isolated  Power,  that  Berlin  has  been  deposed  from  its  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Europe,  and  that  the  whole  Bismarckian  system  of 
policy  has  come  to  total  bankruptcy  in  the  hands  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor’s  successors.  We  can  now  see  that  by  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  England  lost  as  much  in  influence  as  France  did  in 
territory. 

Without  another  war  the  political  grouping  of  Europe  has 
been  placed  upon  a  new  basis,  with  a  centre  of  gravity  widely 
removed  from  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  maintained  for  a 
generation.  Germany  feels  that  her  diplomacy  has  suffered  a 
silent  dehdcle  with  disastrous  and  inexplicable  completeness. 
France,  wuth  a  security  for  her  whole  colonial  dominion  she  had 
never  possessed  till  now  since  her  colonial  history  began,  is  free 
once  more  to  concentrate  upon  Continental  policy  and  acquires  a 
Continental  position  such  as  Berlin  had  not  for  one  moment 
expected  her  to  command  again.  As  regards  this  country,  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  had  the  distinction,  to  a  large  extent  deserved,  of 
signing  an  instrument  which  does  more  to  restore  England’s  rela¬ 
tive  influence  in  Europe  than  anything  that  has  happened  for  two 
generations.  It  divides  two  eras  by  a  clean  line  of  cleavage.  It 
liquidates  old  quarrels  and  leaves  us  with  the  freer  hands  we 
needed  to  deal  (‘ffieiently  with  ru'w  and  fierliaps  more  formidable 
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problems.  We  cannot  say  tliat  England  stands  again  at  the  head 
of  the  European  system,  lor  there  is  no  longer  any  head  to  that 
system.  But  what  we  can  say  with  cei'tainty  is  that  the  magnetic 
jwle  of  diplomacy  has  so  altered  its  position  that  the  needle 
trembles  towards  a  point  that  lies  somewhere  between  Paris  and 
London,  but  no  longer  lies  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  itself,  and  as  regards  the  two  Powers  concerned,  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  one  which  must  increase  the  hopes  of  all  reasonable  men 
for  a  reign  of  reason  in  international  affairs.  Each  country  has 
secured  direct  advantages  of  value  as  well  as  indirect  advantages 
of  incalculable  importance.  Neither  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
any  serious  sacrifice.  Where  both  Powers  have  gained,  indeed, 
France  must  be  admitted  to  have  gained  most.  M.  Delcasse  has 
secured  beyond  all  question  the  most  solid  diplomatic  triumph  yet 
achieved  under  the  Third  Eepublic.  If  it  had  been  won  by  a  pro¬ 
fessed  pupil  of  Eichelieu,  like  M.  Hanotaux,  all  Europe  would 
have  devoted  itself  to  picturesque  speculation  upon  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Great  Cardinal’s  spirit  on  the  stage  of  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  policy.  The  whole  of  the  praise  must  be  shared,  no  doubt, 
with  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  admirable  Ambassador  of  France  to 
this  country,  whose  success  wirings  the  withers  of  his  diplomatic 
competitors  in  another  quarter.  His  achievement  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  his  brilliant  colleague  at  Eome,  M.  Camille 
Barrere.  Here  we  may  glance  at  the  striking  fact  that  although 
the  highest  diplomacy  is  conventionally  considered  to  be  a  mon¬ 
archical  institution,  France  was  never  better  served  by  her 
Ministers  abroad  than  she  has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Their  efforts  in  every  direction  but  that  one  which  is  purposely 
allowed  to  remain  open  like  the  gap  in  the  Vosges,  have  gone  very 
far  to  redress  the  fortune  of  war. 

Above  all,  France  has  now  acquired  a  position  which  will 
afford,  as  long  as  she  chooses,  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  her  colonial  dominion.  British  sea-power  was  the 
greatest  danger  to  it.  British  sea-power  becomes  the  final  secu¬ 
rity  for  it.  This  country  would  undoubtedly  go  to  war  to  prevent 
French  colonial  dominion  from  becoming  a  German  colonial 
dominion.  In  other  words,  France  can  turn  her  eyes  towards 
the  Ehine  and  towards  Continental  affairs  generally  with  a  feeling 
of  security  as  regards  her  sea  interests  that  she  has  never  known 
since  Eichelieu.  In  the  settlement  of  the  colonial  question 
for  France,  and  the  renew'ed  predominance  of  the  Continental 
interest  in  her  policy,  we  touch  part  of  the  vital  significance  of 
the  agreement  in  its  reflex  effect  upon  European  affairs. 

For  England  the  gains  are  equal  or,  perhaps,  more  than  equal. 
The  sacrifices  at  the  same  time  are  more  obvious.  The  Eepublic 
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does  not  cede  one  inch  of  her  dominion ,  and  was  not  called  upon  to 
do  so  for  the  happy  reason  that  not  one  inch  of  French  ground  is 
coveted  by  this  country.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  conveyed 
considerable  pieces  of  British  territory  to  another  flag.  No  sane 
man  can  pretend  that  we  are  weakened  relatively  by  the  loss  of  a 
few  imperceptible  inches  of  such  an  empire  as  ours.  You  might 
as  well  represent  the  dusting  of  the  piano  to  be  an  injury  to  the 
instrument.  In  point  of  mere  utilisable  territory,  we  gain  more 
by  the  release  of  the  French  shore  from  the  diplomatic  mortgage 
which  had  weighed  upon  it  for  two  centuries  than  we  lose  upon 
the  Niger  or  the  Gambia.  Egypt  released  so  far  as  the  Third 
Republic  is  concerned  from  financial  restraints  no  less  embarrass¬ 
ing  than  the  territorial  obstruction  which  existed  upon  the  New¬ 
foundland  shore,  becomes  as  British  in  reality  as  Newfoundland 
itself.  If  France  were  likely  to  become  a  hostile  Power  within 
the  next  two  generations,  the  relinquishment  to  her  influence  of 
VEmpire  qui  Croule,  would  be  a  bad  one.  But,  since  it 
strengthens  immensely  the  likelihood  that  the  friendship  between 
England  and  France  will  gradually  harden  into  a  permanent 
alliance  based  upon  a  natural  harmony  of  interests,  the  Morocco 
arrangement  must  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  thoroughly  sound, 
and  Lord  Lansdowme  has  shown  in  this  particular,  the  statesman¬ 
like  courage  that  wise  concession  demands. 

For  here,  again,  we  see  the  master-feature  of  the  agreement  in 
its  effect  upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Powers.  It  com¬ 
pletely  destroys  the  diplomatic  prospects  of  Germany.  To  say 
that  it  was  not  directed  against  her,  is  a  verbal  formula.  The 
fact  is  only  partly  true.  So  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  If  not  directed  against  Germany,  the  Anglo-French 
settlement  works  most  powerfully  against  Germany.  It  leaves 
her  statesmen  nonplussed ;  it  deprives  her  diplomacy  of  the  ful¬ 
crum  by  which  it  had  exerted  its  strongest  leverage  upon  the  inter¬ 
national  situation.  The  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  already  the 
principal  obstacle  to  all  the  ambitions  of  Pan-Germanism  on  land. 
The  Anglo-French  agreement  places  a  more  formidable  obstacle 
across  the  path  of  the  Kaiser’s  ambitions  by  sea.  Again,  the 
whole  world  asks  that  searching  question  which  the  present 
writer  has  repeatedly  raised  in  these  pages  during  the  last  few 
years.  Is  it  Germany’s  “  future,”  in  the  Kaiser’s  sense,  that 
lies  ”  auf  dem  Wasser,”  or  is  Germany’s  fate  far  more  likely 
to  be  found  there?  In  any  case,  the  international  situation  is 
altered  to  her  disadvantage  to  an  extent  that  appeared  inconceiv¬ 
able  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  first  events  of  the  Boer  war 
deprived  the  whole  German  nation  of  its  caution,  and  for  one 
delusive  moment  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  illimitable  aspira- 
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tions.  There  is  an  utter  collapse  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  rested  for  a  generation.  All  Bismarck’s 
diplomatic  work  after  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort — yes,  the  whole  of 
it,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive — is  undone.  We  may  well 
picture  the  vindictive  shade  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  rising  before 
William  II.  in  midnight  intervals  of  thought,  with  the  whisper 
of  Nemesis  from  shadowy  lips. 

The  great  ghost  wull  not  haunt  the  slumbers  of  Count  Biilow. 
It  would  not  consider  the  fourth  Chancellor  w'orth  the  visitation. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  Bismarckian  insight  would  not 
have  been  deceived  for  a  moment  as  to  the  real  quality  of 
that  accomplished  but  over-estimated  man.  Count  Biilow 
has  proved  the  Lord  Rosebery  of  the  German  situation. 
With  more  fibre  and  also  with  more  difficulties,  he  has  be¬ 
come  as  completely  the  victim  of  events.  Phrases  in  both 
cases  formed  the  facade  of  a  reputation,  but  time  has  proved 
that  the  architecture  behind  the  facade  was  curiously  lacking 
in  solidity  and  depth.  Count  Biilow  has  committed  the  worst 
of  all  possible  errors.  He  has  sacrificed  the  vital  interests 
of  German  diplomacy  to  phrases — phrases  spoken  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag,  phrases  in  the  columns  of  the  semi-ofiicial  Press.  His 
strange  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  England  could  be  trifled 
with  has  proved  as  crude  and  costly  a  blunder  of  its  kind  as  a 
statesman  ever  made.  Beside  an  ex-journalist  like  M.  Delcasse, 
with  his  genuine  insight,  his  faultless  reticence,  his  sober  and 
patient  method,  the  successor  of  Bismarck  has  revealed  himself  in 
essentials  an  amateur. 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  diplomatic  method  are  more  in¬ 
structive  than  this  bankruptcy  in  the  hands  of  sufficiently  clever 
men  of  a  system  by  which  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  modern 
Europe  ruled  Europe  for  thirty  years,  and  achieved  constructive 
results  comparable  with  those  of  Richelieu  and  Chatham  alone. 
Why  was  the  Bismarckian  system  adopted  ?  Why  w^as  it  success¬ 
ful?  Why  has  it  failed?  The  inquiry  shows  that  the  ideas  of 
a  supreme  man  are  a  priceless  possession  and  a  dangerous  heritage. 
Nations  will  presently  learn  what  the  Iron  Chancellor  knew  better 
than  any  one,  that  diplomatic  expedients  wear  out  like  battleships 
and  guns,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  as  regularly  discarded  and 
replaced. 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  novel  in  the  Iron  Chancellor’s 
practical  method,  though  he  applied  the  oldest  of  all  diplomatic 
devices  with  extraordinary  freshness  and  address.  Bismarck,  as 
it  were,  was  Richelieu  reversed.  Richelieu  sought  to  consolidate 
France  and  to  divide  and  weaken  the  rest  of  Europe  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent.  Bismarck  created  a  united  Germany  and  desired 
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a  disunited  Continent.  Success  in  the  latter  aim  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  success  in  the  formei’.  No  conception  amidst  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  Prussia  found  herself  could  have  been 
sounder,  more  legitimate,  more  inevitable.  His  procedure  started 
with  the  abstention  of  Prussia  from  any  participation  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Berlin  maintained  an  attitude  of  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  St.  Petersburg. 

This  was  the  first  ostentatious  proclamation  that  Prussia  had 
no  interest  in  the  Near  Eastern  question.  It  is  apparent  at 
once  that  this  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s 
diplomacy.  So  long  as  Berlin  professed  to  have  no  interest 
in  the  Eastern  Question,  its  moral  alliance  with  Eussia  rested 
upon  a  natural  basis.  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  upon  the 
contrary,  had  for  a  long  time  believed  their  interests  in  the 
Balkans  to  be  fundamentally  antagonistic.  Eussia  thought 
her  immediate  interest  lay  in  the  weakening  of  Austria.  She 
looked,  accordingly,  with  complaisance  upon  an  overthrow  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy ,  w'hich  seemed  to  clear  the  path  towards  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Napoleon  the  Third  wished  to  weaken  Austria  in 
order  that  she  might  be  expelled  from  Venetia.  Much  more  did 
Italy  desire  the  same  result  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  the  Dual 
Monarchy  was  isolated  with  astonishing  skill  until  it  was  struck 
down.  Why,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  did  not  Bismarck  seize  the 
moment  to  consummate  the  Pan-German  idea  by  annexing 
Bohemia  and  absorbing  the  Teutonic  provinces  of  the  Hapsburg 
dominions.  There  w'ere  overwhelming  reasons.  The  moderation 
displayed  by  Bismarck  tow^ards  Vienna  was  a  moderation  dictated 
by  necessity,  even  more  than  by  wisdom.  That  he  did  not  want 
to  strengthen  the  Catholic  opposition  in  Prussia  by  adding  millions 
of  new  citizens  to  its  ranks,  is,  doubtless,  true.  But  if  the  Iron 
Chancellor  had  wished  to  incorporate  them ,  he  could  not  have  done 
it.  France  would  have  taken  up  arms,  and  Germany  would  have 
been  compelled  to  take  over  the  Eastern  policy  of  Vienna.  Austria 
had  to  continue  to  exist.  The  next  necessity  was  that  she  should 
be  a  friend. 

France  was  the  next  victim  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  diplomatic 
efficiency.  France  had  to  be  attacked.  France  had  to  be 
isolated.  Europe  had  again  to  be  kept  divided,  but  upon  new 
lines.  France  had  not  interfered  for  Austria.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  indirectly  helped  to  bring  about  Sadowa.  The  policy  of 
Vienna  looked  passively  uiXDn  Sedan.  The  recollection  of  the 
Crimean  War  still  kept  St.  Petersburg  neutral.  England,  in  a 
mood  of  re-action  from  Palmerstonian  restlessness,  was  kept  apart 
by  many  reasons.  But  at  that  particular  moment  she  had  not  the 
ability,  even  if  she  had  had  the  will,  to  influence  the  evolution  of 
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Europe.  She  was  in  presence  of  one  of  the  things  which  no  amount 
of  sea-i)ower,  apart  from  great  military  force,  can  prevent. 
Neither  did  we  understand  that  a  new  competitor  for  the  sea  had 
been  born  in  the  battles  ujDon  the  Belgian  frontier.  Bismarck’s 
second  creative  purpose  was  accomplished.  It  is  idle  to  ask  by  the 
light  of  the  experience  we  are  now  acquiring,  whether  he  would 
not  have  done  better,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  to  leave  France 
unmutilated  as  he  had  left  Austria.  But  Austria — c’n’est  qu'un 
Gouvernement.  France  is  a  nation,  and  one  of  the  proudest.  Her 
memory  of  mere  defeat  would  not  have  been  easily  extinguished, 
and  had  her  territory  remained  intact,  she  might  have  attempted 
the  revanche  sooner,  who  can  tell?  But  almost  every  day  since 
the  telegram  to  iMr.  Kruger — certainly  every  day  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Boer  war,  has  made  it  clearer  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
forms  the  most  serious  barrier  to  all  the  wider  ambitions  of 
Germany  by  land  and  sea. 

After  1870,  the  problem  was  altered.  Bismarck  sincerely  desired 
the  peace  he  succeeded  in  preserving,  while  he  remained  in  power. 
But  he  did  not  desire  it  for  ethical  or  humanitarian  reasons.  With 
such  reasons  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Another  war  would  necessarily 
have  meant  Armageddon,  involving  disproportionate  risks.  To 
create  fresh  enemies  would  have  been  to  create  the  probability  of  a 
universal  coalition  against  Germany  as  formerly  against  Naix)leon 
and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Bismarck  showed  the  character  of 
his  political  judgment  by  stopping  the  career  of  German  conquest 
where  he  did. 

The  Eastern  question  had  played  from  the  first  a  profound 
though  unseen  influence  in  the  manoeuvres  of  Berlin  to  combine 
or  separate  the  Powers.  The  Dreikaiserbund,  which  had  no 
concrete  basis  of  mutual  interest,  only  lasted  while  the  Eastern 
question  remained  in  abeyance.  Some  Power  had  to  be  per¬ 
manently  strengthened  as  the  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress, 
and  here,  for  the  first  time.  Prince  Bismarck’s  statesman¬ 
ship  was  subjected  to  a  crucial  ordeal,  from  which  it  emerged 
more  successful  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  It  was  of  the 
essence  of  his  purpose  that  neither  of  the  neighbouring  Empires 
should  be  strong  enough  to  be  independent  of  Germany, 
nor  weak  enough  to  be  useless  to  Germany.  In  spite  of  the 
formula  of  disinterestedness  in  the  Eastern  question,  the  Iron 
Chancellor  was  compelled  to  assist  Austria  in  preventing  the 
excessive  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  and  in  annulling  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  From  that  moment  popular  sentiment  in  Russia 
never  got  over  its  passionate  feeling  that  Germany  was  a  false 
friend.  The  hotter  Pan-Slav  spirit  began  to  declare  that  the  road 
to  Constantinople  lay  not  through  Vienna  but  through  Berlin. 
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Recent  developments  have  suggested  that  they  were  more  seriously 
right  than  they  knew.'^  Since  the  interposition  of  Alexander  II. 
against  the  plans  of  the  military  party  in  Berlin  for  a  second  attack 
upon  France,  Bismarck’s  prophetic  fears  had  convinced  him  that 
an  alliance  between  the  Tsardom  and  the  Third  Republic  could 
not  be  permanently  averted.  But  for  another  ten  years  he  post¬ 
poned  the  evil  day  with  amazing  adroitness.  Austria-Hungary 
was  dependent,  certain  to  be  “  conserved,”  as  long  as  the  interests 
of  Berlin  should  demand.  Italy  w’as  drawn  into  the  net  by  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  irritation  created  in  Rome  by  the  Mediterranean 
adventures  which  France  w'as  secretly  encouraged  to  undertake. 

Three  Powers  still  remained  more  or  less  outside  the  diplomatic 
orbit  of  Berlin — two  wholly,  one  partially.  The  latter  was  Russia, 
the  other  two  France  and  England.  The  Bismarckian  system 
aimed  at  the  isolation  of  all  three,  and  yet  maintained  consider¬ 
able  influence  over  the  policy  of  all  of  them.  The  famous  insur¬ 
ance  treaty  with  St.  Petersburg  was  a  last  desperate  device  to 
convince  Russia  that  Germany  w’ould  never  waste  the  bones  of 
a  Pomeranian  grenadier  in  defence  of  Austrian  interests  in  the 
Balkans.  With  the  denunciation  of  the  insurance  treaty,  and  the 
long  train  of  events  leading  up  from  the  Battenberg  abduction  to 
the  fetes  of  Cronstadt,  the  foundations  of  Bismarckian  diplomacy 
began  definitely  to  settle.  Neither  France  nor  Russia  was  any 
longer  isolated,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Iron  Chancellor 
had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  former  Sovereign,  an  alliance  of 
two  Great  Powers  had  sprung  into  existence  as  a  check  even  if  not 
as  a  menace,  to  Berlin. 

Whether  Bismarck,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  could  havt' 
employed  any  expedient  to  dissolve  or  sterilise  the  Dual  Com¬ 
bination,  we  shall  not  know  until  the  diplomatic  secrets  of 
our  time  are  far  more  completely  revealed.  There  were  dim 
shapes  of  solid  meanng  in  the  gloomy  oracles  of  the  old  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  retirement,  and  in  his  vitriolic  attacks  upon  the  policy  of 
his  successors.  To  those  who  inherited  his  maxims  but  not  his 
skill,  Bismarck  bequeathed  one  priceless  asset  exploited  for  a  while 
with  a  success  that  concealed  the  fundamental  failure  of  policy 
with  which  the  new  Kaiser's  personal  government  began,  trance 
and  Russia  were  no  longer  divided.  But  England  remained  alone 
outside  the  sphere  of  Continental  combinations.  The  Iron  Chan¬ 
cellor  had  invented  the  famous  principle  of  ‘  ‘  creating  a  diver¬ 
sion.”  He  encouraged  England  in  Egypt  in  order  to  embroil 
her  with  France.  He  patronised  the  colonial  policy  of  Jules 
Ferry,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  involve  the  Third  Republic 
sooner  or  later  in  some  direction  or  other  with  the  British  Empire. 
London  was  baited  from  time  to  time  to  keep  St.  Petersburg  in 
play.  He  used  his  own  colonial  policy  in  Africa  and  Australasia 
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to  deepen  the  impression,  both  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  that 
in  colonial  matters  a  common  front  might  be  presented  against 
this  country  by  the  three  greatest  Continental  Powers.  This  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  the  Bismarckian  system  was  in  some  w^ays  the 
most  complex  and  cunning  mechanism  of  wheels  within  wheels 
ever  employed  in  diplomacy.  It  was  the  infernal  machine  or  sub¬ 
marine  mine  of  diplomacy,  warranted  to  explode  with  automatic 
certainty  at  some  inevitable  moment  of  contact. 

After  Prince  Bismarck’s  retirement,  therefore,  the  calculations 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  were  governed  by  an  idea  which  led  in  the 
end  to  stereotyped  formulas  and  mechanical  action.  It  was 
assumed  that  Germany  had  no  irreconcilable  differences  with  any 
Power — but  that  the  interests  of  Germany  were  at  the  same  time 
providentially  secured,  without  expense,  by  the  existence  of  abso¬ 
lutely  irreconcilable  differences  between  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  France  and  Bussia  on  the  other.  When  the  effort  failed 
to  emphasise  German  predominance  in  Europe  by  drawing 
England  definitely  into  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  alternative 
course  of  organising  Continental  hostility  against  this  country  was 
pursued  with  more  and  more  audacity,  while  the  faith  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  people  in  Teutonic  friendship 
became  more  and  more  implicit.  There  was  no  longer  any 
very  eminent  skill  employed  by  the  diplomatic  ministers  and 
agents  of  Berlin ,  but  insular  credulity  was  an  asset  up  to  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  not  less  valuable  than  Bismarck’s  genius. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  at  this  moment  how  narrowdy  this 
country,  in  its  sublime  unconsciousness,  escaped  the  intended  con¬ 
sequences  of  by  far  the  most  dangerous  diplomatic  tactics  that 
have  ever  been  directed  against  her.  From  the  very  first,  thost^ 
who  ran  might  have  read  the  semi-official  Press,  but  for  years 
German  appeared  to  be  a  language  undiscovered  by  the  F^oreign 
Office.  The  Dual  Alliance  was  clamorously  represented  by  the 
semi-official  journals  in  Berlin,  and  their  obsequious  echoes  in 
Vienna,  to  be  directed  against  England.  Every  art  was  used, 
indeed,  to  direct  it  against  England,  just  as  in  later  days  the 
operations  of  this  diplomacy  have  reached  from  Washington  to 
Constantinople  in  simultaneous  attempts  to  manipulate  America 
and  the  Turk  as  part  of  the  extensive  but  single-minded  con¬ 
spiracy  for  relieving  Berlin  from  embarrassments  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Whitehall.  The  Kaiser  seized  the  opportunity  of 
joining  France  and  Russia  in  the  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Far  East. 
Japan  was  expelled  from  the  mainland.  Kiao-chau  and  Port 
Arthur  w^ere  seized  in  concert.  Manchuria  was  not  a  German  in¬ 
terest.  Yet  the  Yangtsze  agreement  was  advertised  as  a  triumph 
over  the  cupidity  of  an  impotent  and  baffled  island. 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  M.  Hanotaux  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  theory  that  France,  in  tacit  concert  with  Germany, 
should  seek  Colonial  compensation  for  her  Continental  injuries, 
and  should  compound  in  Egypt  for  Alsace.  Almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  triplice  in  the  Far 
East,  Colonel  Marchand’s  expedition  was  directed  towards  the 
Nile.  “  Now  let  it  work,  mischief  thou  art  afoot.”  The  first 
ominous  check,  with  the  refusal  of  Paris  to  support  the  Kruger 
telegram  policy,  did  not  disconcert  the  calculations  of  the  Mark 
Antony s  of  Berlin  as  much  as  has  been  since  pretended.  In  1898 
came  the  Fashoda  imbroglio,  and  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East 
reached  its  acute  character.  It  w^as  now  believed  in  Germany  that 
the  effect  of  the  infernal  machine  must  be  infallible.  A  struggle 
upon  the  Fashoda  question  would  have  been  a  god-send  to  all 
German  purposes,  as  it  would  have  been  ruinous  for  all  British 
and  French  purposes.  That  struggle  was  avoided  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth.  In  Siam,  the  prescient  policy  which  delighted  to  see 
Jules  Ferry  in  Tonkin  had  already  seen  the  risk  of  war  become 
grave.  Even  after  the  fatal  disappointment  over  Fashoda,  it  was 
still  believed  that  England’s  relations  with  Russia  must  ultimately 
involve  her  with  both  the  Powers  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 

The  year  1899  was  the  greatest  business  year  that  commercial 
Germany  had  ever  known.  There  was  some  intoxication  in  the  air. 
Even  sober  temperaments  succumbed  to  it.  Measureless  ambitions 
assumed  the  persuasive  shape  of  readily  attainable  things.  Russia 
was  absorbed  in  the  Far  East.  France  was  emerging  painfully 
from  the  throes  of  the  “  affaire,”  England  was  about  to  be  plunged 
into  the  South  African  war.  The  posture  of  the  world  has  rarely 
seemed  more  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  any  great  Power  than 
it  was  to  those  of  Germany,  nor  less  auspicious  for  the  future  of 
any  country  than  it  seemed  for  us,  with  the  opening  months  of 
the  Boer  war.  The  climax  of  opportunity  is  always  the  point  of 
peril.  The  Kaiser,  with  prodigal  rashness,  with  a  brilliancy  of 
daring  that  took  away  the  world’s  breath,  exposed  the  aims  of  Ger¬ 
man  policy  in  every  direction.  Count  Biilow  gloried  with  equal 
zest  in  revealing  the  pulse  of  the  machine.  The  Baghdad  railway 
concession  startled  Russia  for  the  first  time  into  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  formula  upon  which  Bismarckian  diplomacy  was 
founded  in  the  beginning,  and  with  which  St.  Petersburg  had  been 
successfully  amused  at  repeated  intervals  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  true,  had  in  reality  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  the 
concession  for  a  German  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  pretend  any  more  that  Germany  had  no  political  interests 
in  the  Eastern  question.  Russia  has  since  listened  to  the  formula 
on  several  occasions,  with  well  simulated  solemnity,  but  she  has 
never  since  believed  it.  She  realised  for  the  first  time  that  the 
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loss  of  the  Near  East  was  the  price  she  was  expected  in  Berlin 
to  pay  for  her  acquisitions  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time, 
Austria  was  alarmed  by  the  Pan-German  excesses  against  which 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  never  yet  made  any  serious  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Infinitely  more  serious,  however,  was  the  mistake  made  in 
the  treatment  of  this  country.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  ten  years  it  w^ould  perhaps  have  been  impossible  for  the  Great 
Chancellor  himself  to  have  continued  his  policy  of  keeping  Russia 
and  England  simultaneously  in  play  with  equal  satisfaction  to  both 
these  nations.  The  task  has  proved  disastrously  beyond  Count 
Billow’s  capacity.  England  might  have  remained  blind  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Navy  Bills  for  some  years  longer,  had  not  the 
fourth  Chancellor  taken  every  care  to  enlighten  her  in  his 
endeavour  to  strengthen  a  career  of  phrases,  by  more  phrases.  He 
essayed  to  improve  his  reputation  as  a  Parliamentary  orator  by 
turning  facetious  periods  at  the  expense  of  the  Great  Power  which 
was  about  to  prove  itself  a  very  Great  Power  indeed.  The  Boer 
war  showed  that  German  hatred,  which  was  largely  the  deliberate 
creation  of  German  policy,  was  arming  itself  with  fleets.  This  was 
a  more  unmistakable  warning  to  this  country  than  the  Baghdad 
railway  scheme  had  been  to  Russia.  When  England  aw'oke  during 
the  South  African  w^ar,  she  awakened  not  to  one  thing,  but  to 
everything,  and  in  the  intention  not  to  sleep  again  on  certain 
matters.  With  that  awaking  the  whole  scheme  of  Teutonic  am¬ 
bition,  by  all  the  irony  of  human  affairs,  came  crashing  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  situation  at  last  seemed  most  secure. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Bismarckian  system  has  been  due.  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  over¬ 
trading  upon  it  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  revolt  of  the  English  people  themselves  against  it. 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago  w'e  had  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio,  and 
a  final  attempt  to  enter  into  a  special  partnership  with  Germany 
in  the  Baghdad  railway  enterprise.  It  was  the  decisive  refusal  of 
this  country  to  tolerate  any  further  subservience  to  German  plans 
which  fully  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  people  to  the  fact  that 
England  was  no  longer,  as  for  nearly  twenty  years  she  had  seemed 
to  be,  the  moral  ally  of  Berlin.  This  feeling,  and  this  feeling 
alone,  made  the  Republic  fully  responsive  to  the  influence  of  King 
Edward’s  personality,  and  set  in  train  the  happy  series  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  resulting  in  the  Anglo-French  settlement.  Although 
it  is  true  that  his  Majesty’s  Government  was  rather  forcibly  de¬ 
tached  by  public  opinion  from  its  former  adhesion  to  Germany, 
liord  Lansdowne  has  earned  the  appreciation  of  all  patriotic 
men  for  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  risen  to  a  very 
memorable  opportunity.  His  Majesty  ripened  the  harvest,  Lord 
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Lansdowne  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  reap  it,  but  the  seed  was 
sown  by  German  anglophobes,  and  by  the  efforts  in  this  country 
of  all  who  have  worked  to  enlighten  British  public  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  German  policy. 

Bismarck’s  plans  were  definitely  directed  against  one  Great 
Power  at  a  time,  and  he  succeeded  twice  in  isolating  the  Power 
at  which  he  intended  to  strike.  That  was  the  very  essence  of 
the  diplomacy  to  which  the  creation  of  modern  Germany  is 
due.  The  Imperial  Alcibiades  has  failed  for  two  reasons, 
first,  in  the  choice  of  men,  secondly,  as  brilliant  versatility 
is  most  apt  to  do,  for  lack  of  singleness  of  aim.  Count 
Billow  has  not  proved  a  fortunate  choice,  though  it  is  not  clear 
that  he  could  be  easily  replaced.  France  has  shown,  since  the 
liquidation  of  the  “  affaire,”  that  she  still  possesses  remarkable 
reserves  of  political  talent.  That  is  a  plant  which  has  not  seemed 
to  ripen  easily  in  the  Kaiser’s  shadow — his  own  ubiquitous  initia¬ 
tive  leaving  too  little  scope  for  that  of  others. 

But  the  fundamental  error  lies  elsewhere.  Speculating  u^wn 
the  irreconcilable  differences,  the  inevitable  conflict  betw’een 
England  and  the  Dual  Alliance,  Germany  has  too  openly  prepared 
herself  to  profit  by  the  expected  embarrassments  of  both.  The 
prize  of  sea-power  was  the  most  coveted  object  of  the  Kaiser’s 
ambition.  That  could  only  have  been  won  by  improving  upon 
the  classic  Bismarckian  precedents — by  throwing  the  weight  of  a 
Continental  coalition  against  an  isolated  island.  ‘‘Fortune  has 
bantered  me,”  said  Bolingbroke.  Fortune  has  bantered  the 
Kaiser.  Of  this  dream,  events,  with  astounding  caprice,  have 
made  an  utter  end.  Not  only  has  the  Anglo-French  agree¬ 
ment  been  signed,  though  the  failure  of  Berlin  diplomacy  in  that 
respect  is  exactly  what  Bismarck’s  would  have  been,  if  Austria 
had  effected  a  firm  rapprochement  with  France  before  1866, 
or  France  wdth  Russia  before  1870.  The  Japanese  war  has 
simultaneously  extinguished  for  the  present  the  naval  power 
of  the  Tsardom.  Again,  the  infernal  machine  has  failed  to  explode 
in  the  manner  expected.  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  which  w’as  most 
confidently  depended  upon  to  plunge  them  into  war,  the  twe 
Western  Powers  have  cemented  something  like  the  basis  of  a  per¬ 
manent  friendship.  Upon  that  side  the  theory  of  irreconcilable 
differences  is  disposed  of.  But  what  of  the  other  side?  Whether 
Russia  retains  effective  possession  of  Manchuria  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war,  or  whether  she  is  utterly  beaten,  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Near  East,  and  there  the 
irreconcilable  differences  are  more  likely  to  open  along  the  line  of 
the  Baghdad  railway. 

It  would  be  premature  to  speculate  upon  the  prospects  of  an 
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Anglo-Russian  settlement,  under  the  conditions  following  the 
war.  These  conditions  have  first  to  be  determined,  and  very 
much  will  depend  upon  the  exact  position  occupied  by  the 
combatants  at  the  close  of  the  struggle.  But  it  is  at  least 
almost  certain  that  the  situation  will  present  opportunities  such 
as  have  not  before  existed  for  a  provisional  arrangement  with 
Russia,  likely  to  harden  naturally  into  a  permanent  compromise. 
Berlin,  at  least,  perceives  with  blank  concern  that  the  theory  of 
fundamental  antagonism  between  England  and  Russia  is  no 
longer  one  which  can  be  built  upon  in  the  future  with  the  old  sense 
of  security.  In  one  word,  Germany  is,  for  all  positive  purposes, 
an  isolated  Power.  The  Triple  Alliance  exists  as  a  superfluous 
safeguard  against  an  attack  upon  her,  which  no  one  designs.  For 
all  the  active  objects  of  diplomacy,  Germany  has  no  ally  what¬ 
ever,  except  the  Sultan  and  the  Pope,  neither  of  whom  are  sea- 
Powers.  The  Bismarckian  tradition  has  ended  in  German  isola¬ 
tion,  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
German  politicians  have  behaved  in  diplomacy  as  the  British 
subaltern  was  behaving  four  years  ago  in  war. 

It  would  be  an  irreparable  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  danger 
temporarily  in  abeyance  is  a  danger  which  has  finally  disappeared, 
that  a  problem  postponed  is  a  problem  disposed  of.  Germany’s 
greatest  asset  resides  within  herself.  With  the  present  year  her 
population  reaches  the  figure  of  60,000,000.  Her  w’ealth  increases 
more  than  proportionately  with  the  development  of  industry  ami 
trade.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  German  policy  to  seek 
new  combinations.  The  very  collapse  of  Bismarckian  methods 
must  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  policy  better  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  international  facts.  We  cannot  afford  to  delude 
ourselves  for  one  moment  as  to  the  aim  upon  which  the  German 
diplomacy  of  the  future  will  endeavour  to  concentrate.  What  is 
the  one  solid  and  progressive  achievement  of  the  Kaiser’s  reign? 
It  is  the  policy,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  already  made 
Germany  the  third  Naval  Powder  in  the  wmrld,  and  w'hich  at  no 
distant  date  will  make  her  the  silent  and  obstinate  competitor 
with  America  for  second  place.  No  matter  what  fluctuations  of 
policy  may  appear  in  other  directions,  the  Kaiser  continues,  with¬ 
out  pausing  or  swerving,  to  add  ship  to  ship.  For  the  last  half 
decade  every  international  crisis  involving  this  country  has  been 
marked  by  a  new  Flottengesetz.  The  certain  result  of  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  will  be  another  increase  in  the  German  Fleet, 
The  chief  value  of  that  settlement  to  us  is  that  it  leaves  us  with 
hands  free  to  cope  with  the  growing  peril,  which,  soon  or  late,  will 
become  the  nearest  and  greatest  concern  of  all  our  policy. 

C.4LCHAS. 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  COMPACT  AND  EGYPT. 


The  arrangement  just  concluded  between  the  Governments  of 
France  and  England  is  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace.  This  is  the  dominant  fact  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  all  criticisms  of  the  terms  upon  which  this  guarantee 
has  been  secured.  No  honest  man  can  dispute  the  statement,  that 
a  war  between  the  two  neighbours  separated  by  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  “  the  silver  streak  of  sea,”  wnuld  be  a  terrible  calamity 
for  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  for  the  two  countries 
most  directly  concerned.  Nor  can  any  thinking  man  remain  blind 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  contingency  was,  till  the  other  day,  one 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  the 
French  Republic  has  entered  into  engagements  with  Russia,  bind¬ 
ing  her  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  friend  and  ally,  supposing 
the  fortunes  of  war  should  render  such  assistance  necessary. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  England  has  bound  herself  by  a  formal  treaty 
to  support  Japan  in  the  event  of  the  Island  kingdom  of  the  East 
being  attacked  by  Russia  in  conjunction  with  any  other  European 
Power.  The  one  Continental  Power  which  could  conceivably 
join  Russia  in  a  war  wdth  Japan  is  France.  If,  therefore,  Russia 
should  find  the  task  of  conquering  Japan  beyond  her  own  un¬ 
assisted  resources,  and  should  apply  to  France  to  fulfil  her  engage¬ 
ments,  England  might  be  compelled  to  embark  on  a  war  in  which 
her  Navy  and  that  of  France  would,  of  necessity,  be  fighting 
against  one  another.  The  danger  of  such  a  contingency  occurring 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  if  not  absolutely  removed,  by  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  the  immediate  result  of  any 
appeal  to  France  for  armed  assistance  would  be  the  entry  of 
England  into  the  field,  as  a  belligerent  on  the  side  of  Japan.  If 
this  is  so,  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  concluding  our 
second  treaty  with  Japan  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
result.  The  naval  power  of  England  is  so  manifestly  superior  to 
that  of  France,  that  under  no  probable  contingency  can  it  be  the 
interest  of  Russia  to  call  upon  France  to  declare  war  with  Japan, 
and  thereby  necessitate  the  naval  intervention  of  England  on  the 
side  of  Japan.  Thus  the  treaty  conclucTed  with  Japan  has  proved, 
so  far,  an  instrument  for  limiting,  instead  of  extending,  the  area 
of  the  war  now  waging  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  all  human  likeli¬ 
hood  it  will  continue  so  to  prove  till  the  war  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  exhaustion  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants,  or  possibly 
of  both.  For  this  result  all  lovers  of  peace,  and  all  those  who  hold 
with  the  present  writer,  that  a  war  between  France  and  England, 
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no  matter  what  its  issue  might  be,  would  be  almost  the  greatest 
calamity  which  could  befall  our  country,  will  feel  grateful  for  the 
courage  and  foresight  of  the  Ministry  which  has  pledged  England  to 
the  armed  defence  of  Japan,  in  the  event  of  France  being  dragged, 
however  unwillingly,  into  armed  co-operation  with  Russia  as 
against  Japan. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  the  French  nation  to  suggest 
that  the  dread  of  England’s  naval  supremacy  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  deter  France  from  fulfilling  any  explicit,  or  even 
implicit,  engagements  which  the  Republic  may  have  contracted 
with  the  Tsar.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  knowledge  of  France, 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  are  actively  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  Russia.  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  potent  factor  on  behalf 
of  peace  is  to  be  found  in  the  gros  bon  sens  of  the  ordinary  French¬ 
man,  which  has  led  him  to  realise  that  France  has  nothing  to  gain, 
and  much  to  lose ,  by  joining  Russia  in  a  war  which ,  even  if  success¬ 
ful,  must  result  in  Russia’s  aggrandisement,  without  any  com¬ 
pensating  advantage  to  herself.  Moreover,  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  led  France,  in  common,  for  that 
matter,  with  all  Continental  States,  to  regard  the  military  power 
of  this  country  as  far  more  formidable  than  she  had  previously 
imagined.  Add  to  these  influences  the  circumstance  that  French¬ 
men,  as  a  body,  are  aw^are  by  personal  experience  how  exception¬ 
ally  advantageous  the  enormous  trade  between  England  and 
France  is  to  both  countries ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  hopes  originally  entertained  by  the  French 
nation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  their  increasing  perception  of  the  truth  that  their  un¬ 
reasoning  espousal  of  the  Boer  cause  had  given  serious  umbrage 
to  their  best  customer  and  nearest  neighbour,  should  have  created 
a  reaction  of  popular  sentiment  throughout  France,  in  favour  of 
England. 

Probably  this  reaction  would  have  developed  far  less  tardily  had 
it  not  been  for  the  recollection  of  Fashoda,  and  for  a  general  im¬ 
pression  implanted  in  the  French  mind,  that  British  policy  was 
always  hostile  to  any  extension  of  France’s  colonial  possessions. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  British  statesmen  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  realised  the  importance  of  making  advances  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  in  order  to  bring  about  an  amic¬ 
able  settlement  of  various  disputed  contentions,  which  had  long  im¬ 
paired  the  existence  of  a  genuine  Entente  Cordiale  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  which  might  at  any  time  become  subjects 
of  embittered  controversy.  If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  initiative  in  making  these  advances  was  due  to  the  advice  of 
the  King,  this  country  may  congratulate  itself  upon  the  advantage 
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of  having  as  its  sovereign  a  statesman  of  high  capacity,  and 
possessed  of  a  tact  and  charm  of  manner  which  would  have 
ensured  his  success  as  a  diplomatist.  I  am  assured  the  arrange¬ 
ment  finally  concluded  has  been  agreed  upon  after  consultation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  different 
Colonies  and  dependencies  affected  by  the  arrangement.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  British  interests  have  not  been  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Even  if  in  some  instances  we  seem  to  have  given 
away  more  than  we  receive  in  return,  the  great  advantage  of  an 
amicable  settlement  may  fairly  be  considered  as  superseding  any 
disadvantage  which  may  possibly  accrue  to  England  from  her 
Government  not  having  stood  out  for  better  terms. 

I  trust  when  the  arrangement  arrived  at  between  Downing 
Street  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay  is  laid  before  Parliament  it  may  be 
found  that  the  decisions  as  to  the  future  status  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  New  Hebrides  had  received  the  full  approval  of  the  British 
North  American  and  the  Australian  Governments,  before  our  own 
Government  had  pledged  itself  definitely  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  status  is  to  be  regulated  in  future.  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  position  taken 
up  by  France  has  given  grave  umbrage  to  popular  sentiment  in 
both  these  great  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  It  will  be 
matter  for  regret  to  all  Imperialists  if  the  Colonies  should  be  left 
under  the  impression  that  the  Mother  Country  is  not  as  jealous  for 
the  interests  of  her  sons  beyond  the  seas  as  she  is  for  her  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  Powers.  As  to  Morocco,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
we  have  done  wisely  in  recognising  that  France,  as  the  owmer  of 
.\lgeria  and  Tunis,  has  reason  on  her  side  when  she  asks  us  to 
recognise  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Fez  as  belonging  to  the 
French  sphere  of  influence.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  France  that 
the  country  analogous  to  the  western  frontier  of  Algeria  should  be 
placed  under  some  kind  of  regular  and  civilised  administration. 
That  this  should  be  done  is  also  for  the  interest  of  Europe.  Our 
own  possessions  in  Africa  are  already  more  than  ample  for  our 
resources,  and  we  have  not  the  wish,  even  if  we  had  the  power, 
to  add  Morocco  to  their  number.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Power 
which  owms  Gibraltar  could  not  take  possession  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  Straits,  which  lead  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ,  without  encountering  the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part 
of  all  the  Continental  nations.  But,  if  France  should  establish 
herself  as  the  paramount  authority  in  Morocco,  no  opposition  would 
be  offered  on  the  part  of  any  European  Power,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Spain.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  us  that  when¬ 
ever  the  frontiers  of  a  civilised  European  Power  become  contermin¬ 
ous  with  those  of  a  semi-barbarous  Oriental  State,  the  former  is 
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compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  latter.  We  know,  too,  how  intervention  leads  to 
occupation,  and  how  occupation  terminates  in  annexation.  Sooner 
or  later — and  probably  sooner  rather  than  later — France,  as  the 
owner  of  Algeria,  will  he  driven,  even  against  her  will,  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  affairs  of  her  turbulent  neighbour  on  the  west  of  her 
North  African  possessions.  In  these  circumstances,  England 
would  only  be  able  to  hinder  intervention  from  leading  to  annexa¬ 
tion  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  France.  Such  a  risk  we  have  no 
intention  of  incurring — and  what  is  more,  France  knows  we  have 
no  intention  of  the  kind.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  acted  prudently,  as  well  as  gracefully,  by  formally  recognis¬ 
ing  in  Lord  Lansdowne’s  letter  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris 
“that  it  appertains  to  France,  as  the  Power  conterminous  with 
Morocco  over  a  vast  area,  to  w^atch  over  the  tranquillity  of  this 
country,  and  to  lend  it  her  assistance  for  all  administration,  econo¬ 
mic,  financial,  and  military  forms  which  it  requires.”  In  shorter 
words,  we  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  France  to  undertake  the 
reorganisation  of  Morocco  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  undertaken 
the  reorganisation  of  Egypt. 

I  confess  I  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  formal 
declaration  that  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  on  the 
other,  have  no  intention  of  changing  the  political  state  of  Morocco 
and  Egypt.  In  theory,  Egypt  remains  what  it  was  before  our 
occupation,  an  independent  State,  governed  by  an  autocratic  here¬ 
ditary  ruler.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  a  dependency  adminis¬ 
tered  by  British  officials  under  the  control  of  the  British  Consul- 
General.  In  the  same  way,  if  France  should  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  her  claim  to  include  Morocco  amidst  her  spheres  of  exclusive 
influence,  she  may,  if  she  likes,  uphold  the  fiction  that  the  political 
state  of  Morocco  remains  unchanged ;  but  in  reality  the  kingdom 
governed,  or  misgoverned,  hitherto  by  a  Moorish  autocrat,  will 
be  administered  by  French  officials,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  the  French  Ministry.  The  true  value  of  these  self-denying 
ordinances  is  that  they  debar  the  virtual  rulers  of  Morocco  and 
Egypt  from  depriving  foreign  Powers  of  any  advantages  they 
may  derive,  or  deem  they  derive,  from  treaties,  conventions,  or 
concessions  they  may  have  concluded  with  the  two  above-named 
States,  previous  to  the  substitution  of  French  and  British  rule 
for  native  administration.  To  my  mind,  the  one  paramount 
advantage  England  obtains  from  the  Anglo-French  settlement,  in 
as  far  as  her  interests  in  Egypt  are  concerned,  is  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  France  that  Egypt  belongs  henceforth  to  the 
British  sphere  of  influence.  If  the  text  of  the  compact  is  cor¬ 
rectly  reported,  this  acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  frankest  and 
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fullest  terms.  The  clause  in  question  runs  as  follows  The 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  declares  that  it  will  not 
impede  the  action  of  England  in  Egypt  by  demanding  that  a  term 
should  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation,  or  in  any  other  way.” 

We  have  got  so  used  in  this  country  to  regard  our  occupation 
of  Egypt  as  being  of  a  permanent  character,  that  many  English¬ 
men  will  probably  fail  to  see  any  signal  advantage  in  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  an  accomplished  fact.  But  those  who,  in 
common  with  myself,  have  followed  the  history  of  Egypt  since  the 
fall  of  Ismail  Pasha,  will  understand  how'  great  a  step  has  now 
been  taken  by  France  towards  the  strengthening  of  our  hold  over 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  would  be  futile  to  recite  once  more  the 
series  of  blunders,  oversights,  and  miscalculations  which  have 
characterised  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  respect  of 
Egypt  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  well  nigh  elapsed 
since  our  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  had  done  everything  in  our  power  to  render  our  retention  of 
Egypt  a  logical,  if  not  a  practical,  impossibility.  Mr.  Gladstone 
commenced  the  comedy  of  errors  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  pledge 
our  good  faith  to  the  assertion  that  our  occupation  w’ould  only  be 
of  a  provisional  and  temporary  character,  and  that  our  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  order  was  re-established  in  Egypt.  Fair¬ 
ness  forces  me  to  add,  that  this  desire  to  preclude,  if  possible,  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Liberal  Party ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  and  I  believe  to  a  very  late  period  by  Lord  Salisbury 
himself.  Our  Ministers  at  home  clung  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of 
a  better  cause  to  the  delusion  that  Egypt,  under  British  super¬ 
vision  and  control,  would  rapidly  become  imbued  with  Western 
ideas  of  honesty,  justice,  integrity,  and  constitutional  government, 
so  as  to  render  the  native  government  capable,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  of  carrying  on  the  institutions 
established  by  Great  Britain.  On  the  faith  of  this  mis¬ 
conception  of  Oriental  character  our  Government  committed 
itself,  time  after  time,  to  statements  declaring  that  the 
reorganisation  of  Egypt  w^as  on  the  eve  of  completion,  and 
that  our  occupation  was  rapidly  approaching  its  end.  Time  after 
time  these  statements  w^ere  falsified  by  events,  and  long  before 
this  country  had  begun  to  contemplate  seriously  the  possibility 
of  remaining  permanently  in  Egypt,  foreign  Governments  and 
foreign  nations  had  come,  not  unreasonably,  to  the  conviction 
that  we  had  already  made  up  our  minds  to  a  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  w'ere  simply  endeavouring  to  divert  intervention  by  our 
repeated  assurances  of  our  anxiety  to  quit  Egypt.  The  folly  of  this 
fatuous  policy  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  British  officials 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Egyptian  reconstruction  under  Lord 
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Cromer’s  direction  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  progress 
made  towards  rendering  Egypt  fit  for  independence  was  too  slow 
and  too  intermittent  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account.  But, 
somehow,  this  view,  though  clearly  and  repeatedly  communicated 
by  our  representatives  in  Cairo,  was  treated  with  neglect  by  our 
Home  Governments,  irrespective  of  party  politics. 

In  connection  wdth  the  moral,  as  compared  with  the  material, 
progress  made  by  Egypt  under  British  administration,  the  utmost 
that  can  be  urged  is  stated  in  the  following  passage  from  Lord 
Cromer’s  last  report  : — “  As  regards  moral  progress,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  must  necessarily  be  slower  than  advance  in  a 
material  direction.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  some  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made.  In  any  case  the  machinery  which  will  admit 
of  progress  has  been  created.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  A 
reign  of  lawr  has  taken  the  place  of  arbitrary  personal  favour. 
Institutions,  as  liberal  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  have 
been  established.  In  fact,  every  possible  facility  is  given,  and 
every  encouragement  afforded  for  the  Egyptians  to  advance  along 
the  path  of  moral  improvement.  More  than  this  no  Government 
can  do.  It  remains  for  the  Egyptians  themselves  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  of  moral  progress  which  are  offered  to 
them.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
period  England  was  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
suddenly  called  upon  to  redeem  her  promises,  and  to  fix 
an  early  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  modus  operandi  would  have  been  simplicity  itself. 
Any  one  of  the  great  Continental  Powers  would  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  in  her  right  in  proposing  the  assemblage  of  a  conference  to 
consider  the  relations  between  England  and  Egypt.  At  such  a 
conference  England’s  right  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Egypt  would 
have  been  contested  by  almost  every  Continental  Power.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
convocation  of  such  a  conference  was  seriously  mooted 
in  different  quarters,  and  if  the  idea  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  especially  during  the  war  in  South  Africa,  England 
would  have  been  placed,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  position  of  extreme 
difficulty.  That  we  were  saved  this  difficulty  was  due,  in  the 
main,  to  the  reluctance  of  France  to  support  actively  any  policy 
which,  as  her  Government  had  the  good  sense  to  realise,  might, 
and  probably  would,  bring  her  into  direct  collision  with  England. 
During  the  years  which  succeeded  the  Arabi  insurrection ,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  dual  control,  the  French  Legation  at  Cairo  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  agitation  against  the  British  occupation. 
No  fair-minded  man,  who  knew  Egypt  in  the  old  days,  when 
French  influence  was  supreme  at  the  Viceregal  Court,  and  in  the 
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Egyptian  administration,  can  wonder  at  the  feeling  of  irritation 
which  was  excited  amongst  French  residents  in  the  country  by 
the  ascendancy  which  England,  from  the  date  of  her  military 
occupation,  has  knowingly,  or,  as  I  hold,  unknowingly,  gradually 
established  throughout  Egypt,  notwithstanding  her  repeated 
declarations  of  her  intention  to  withdraw  her  troops.  During 
this  period,  what  may  be  called  the  policy  of  pin-pricks 
commended  itself  to  most  of  the  official  representatives  of 
France  in  Egypt.  Happily,  the  Government  of  the  Ee- 
public  never  allowed  French  dissatisfaction  with  British 
rule  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  proceed  beyond  the  limits 
of  diplomatic  protests;  and  for  this  forbearance,  to  whatever  con¬ 
siderations  we  may  assign  its  existence,  England  has  good  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  France.  Within  the  last  few  years  Europe  in 
general,  and  France  in  particular,  have  come  to  recognise  the 
truth  that  England,  whatever  her  original  intentions  may  have 
been,  has  learnt  to  regard  Egypt  as  a  British  dependency,  and  the 
fact  that  France  has  now'  formally  and  explicitly  pledged  herself  to 
accept  the  existing  situation  in  Egypt  is  a  boon  so  advantageous  to 
British  interests  that  its  importance  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  change  which  has  come  over  our  position  in  Egypt,  in  virtue 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  cannot  be  better  or  more  con¬ 
cisely  expressed  than  by  the  words  employed  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  : — “  For  years  past,  the  efforts  of  men  like  Lord 
Cromer,  and  those  able  men  who  have  represented  their  country 
in  Egypt,  have  been  perpetually  thwarted  and  discouraged  by  the 
course  which  France  thought  it  her  duty  to  take  in  accordance,  no 
doubt,  w'ith  the  rights  which  she  possessed  in  Egypt.  It  is  no 
small  matter  for  all  that  there  should  be  substituted  French 
friendly  co-operation  with  us  in  Egypt,  and  everything  that  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  that  country,  and  gives  freedom  to  Egypt  to 
devote  her  revenue  to  her  own  purposes.”  In  future  England 
may  rely  upon  having  the  influence  of  France  on  her  side  in  the 
development  of  Egypt,  not,  as  heretofore,  in  opposition.  The 
difference  will  resemble  that  of  rowing  with  the  current  or 
against  it. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  engagement  entered  into  by  France 
‘‘  not  to  impede  the  action  of  England  in  Egypt,  by  demanding 
that  a  term  should  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation,  or  in  any 
other  way,”  will  be  observed  as  loyally  as  it  has  been  given 
frankly,  such  proof  is,  i  think,  afforded  by  the  action  of  France  in 
agreeing  to  a  fundamental  modification  of  the  arrangements  estab¬ 
lished  in  Egypt  by  the  International  Commission  of  Jjiquidation. 
Ever  since  1881  Egypt  has  been  virtually  subject  to  two  separate 
and  distinct  administrations.  The  first  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
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Khedive,  whose  policy  is  controlled  by  his  Highness’s  British 
advisers.  The  second  is  that  of  the  Caisse  de  la  dette.  The 
functions  of  this  body  are  almost  exactly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Liquidators  of  a  bankrupt  estate.  Under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  trust,  the  members  of  the  Caisse,  who  were  nominated 
by  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  were  entitled  to  have  various  State  revenues  paid 
directly  to  their  account.  Out  of  the  funds  thus  provided  they  were 
bound  to  pay  over  to  the  creditors  of  Egypt  the  reduced  interest 
which  the  bondholders  had  accepted  as  a  composition.  In  the 
event  of  the  amount  of  funds  in  any  year  proving  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  debt,  they  were  authorised  to 
keep  half  the  surplus  in  their  own  possession,  so  as  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  a  deficit  in  the  future.  Without  their 
consent  the  Khedivial  Government  could  not  contract  any  fresh 
loans,  and  could  only  borrow  money  from  the  Caisse  for  purposes 
of  public  utility,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Caisse  might 
approve,  while  even  in  the  event  of  their  approval  the  amount  of 
the  loan  was  regulated  exclusively  by  the  trustees  acting  in  the 
interests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  bondholders.  Under  these 
conditions,  this  Caisse  had  always  been,  and  was  alw’ays  likely  to 
remain,  the  headquarters  of  the  influences  hostile  to  the  British 
occupation.  1  do  not  think  the  commissioners  of  the 
public  debt  can  fairly  be  blamed  if  they  considered  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders  to  be  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerned  them  far  more  closely  than  the  interests  of  Egypt.  Nor 
can  1  see  cause  for  complaint  if  France  used  her  predominant  per¬ 
sonal  influence  with  the  Caisse,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  England,  in  virtue  of  her  military  occupation.  The 
Caisse  is  an  international  institution,  in  which  England  has  only 
one  voice,  as  against  five  ;  those  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy ;  and  if  France  had  declined  to  interfere  with  what 
may  fairly  be  called  an  international  agreement,  I  fail  to  see  how 
England  could  have  induced  the  Caisse  to  deprive  itself  of  the 
powers  accorded  to  it  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  has  now  consented,  of  her  own  free  will,  to  give  her  adhesion 
to  a  draft  decree  to  be  issued  by  the  Khedive,  on  the  strength  of 
which,  in  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  the  receipts  of  the  State  railways, 
the  dues  of  the  Fort  of  Alexandria,  and  the  revenues  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  specially  ailected  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  shall 
in  future  be  paid  over  to  the  Khedivial  Government  instead  of  to 
the  Caisse,  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  State.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy ,  and  Russia— -countries  whose  hnancial  interests  in  Egypt  are 
utterly  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  of  England  and  France 
—should  object  to  any  modification  of  the  composition  between 
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Egypt  and  the  bondholders,  which  has  the  joint  support  of  her 
two  chief  creditors,  and  unless  some  unforeseen  difficulty  should 
arise  Egypt  will  henceforward  have  a  free  hand  in  developing  her 
own  resources,  and  in  augmenting  the  marvellous  prosperity  she 
has  already  acquired  under  British  tutelage. 

If  my  view  is  correct,  these  two  great  advantages  to  which  1 
have  referred,  the  removal  of  any  serious  risk  of  trouble  arising 
between  England  and  France  by  the  consent  of  the  latter  Power 
to  acquiesce  in  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  our  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  emancipation  of  Egypt  from  the  financial  fetters 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation ,  are  amply  sufficient 
to  reconcile  this  country  to  various  minor  issues  in  respect  of 
Egypt  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree¬ 
ment.  The  criticisms  which  have  been  raised  in  a  few  quarters 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  considerations  we  receive  in  return 
for  the  concessions  we  have  made  to  France,  seem  to  me  not 
only  ungracious,  but  unreasonable.  All  persons  acquainted  with, 
and  interested  in,  Egypt,  must  wish  that  the  Capitulations  should 
be  abolished,  that  the  Consular  courts  should  be  disestablished, 
that  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  European  States  should  be 
conducted,  as  in  Tunis,  by  the  representatives  of  the  protecting 
Power,  that  the  International  courts,  even  if  they  are  to  continue 
in  existence,  should  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  English  being 
recognised  as  a  language  that  may  be  employed  in  these  courts  by 
British  suitors  and  British  lawyers ;  and  that  the  tribute  paid  by 
Egypt  to  Turkey  should  be  reduced  in  amount,  if  not  absolutely 
suppressed.  But  in  all  these  and  many  similar  points  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why,  even  if  France  were  willing  to  give  us  her 
active  support,  we  could  not  at  present  prudently  demand  reforms, 
whose  enactment  might  raise  the  interminable  Eastern  Question, 
or  which  might  give  grave  umbrage  to  the  susceptibilities  not  only 
of  France,  but  of  almost  all  Continental  nations.  Having  come  to 
terms  with  our  one  formidable  rival  in  Egypt,  we  can  afford  to 
wait  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  minor  obstacles  which  still 
impede  our  progress  in  the  reorganisation  of  Egypt.  In¬ 
deed,  the  only  clause  in  the  agreement  to  which  any 
exception  can  fairly  be  taken,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
arbitrary  postponement  of  the  date  at  which  Egypt  is  entitled, 
by  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  Privileged  Debt  till  1910,  and  of  the  Unpaid  Debt  till  1912. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  contended  by  the  French 
bondholders  that  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  interest  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Law  in  question  w^as  not  justified  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Egypt ;  and  so  far  the  course  of  events  seems  to 
have  justified  the  truth  of  this  contention.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  the  French  bondholders  should  object  to  parting, 
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without  any  compensation,  with  the  guarantees  they  now  hold 
for  the  due  payment  of  their  reduced  interest,  in  the  possible 
though  improbable  event  of  a  series  of  bad  Niles.  Egypt,  on  her 
side,  will,  in  as  far  as  I  can  estimate,  gain  more  by  having  her 
surplus  funds  set  free,  than  she  will  lose  by  the  postponement  of 
debt  conversion  for  a  few  years  longer,  and,  therefore,  the  sort 
of  solatium  offered  to  the  bondholders  seems  to  me  one  w'hich  is 
morally  defensible,  though  it  might  not  command  the  approval 
of  abstract  justice. 

Those  amongst  the  readers  of  this  article  who  are  familiar  with 
what  I  have  written  on  Egyptian  affairs  for  many  years,  are  aw’are 
that  I  have  always  advocated  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  the 
ultimate  substitution  of  an  avowed  for  an  unavowed  Protectorate, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  all  important  to  the  British  Empire  to 
keep  in  our  own  hands  our  highway  to  India.  Holding  this  view, 
it  has  never  seemed  to  me  honest  to  base  the  defence  of  our 
occupation  on  the  plea  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  Egypt.  I  have,  however,  always  believed,  that 
under  British  supremacy,  Egypt  wwild  possess  the  best  adminis¬ 
tration  she  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  It  is  to  me,  as  it  must 
be  to  all  partisans  of  the  British  occupation,  matter  of  heart¬ 
felt  satisfaction  to  learn  by  personal  inspection,  or,  if  not, 
by  the  perusal  of  the  remarkable  reports  annually  issued  by 
Lord  Cromer,  how  amply  our  anticipations  of  the  benefits  Egypt 
would  derive  from  British  rule  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  well 
known  that  amidst  the  partisans  of  British  rule  in  Egypt  there  has 
been  from  the  outset  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  objects 
they  alike  had  in  view  could  best  be  carried  out.  One  section  held 
the  view  propounded  in  the  Dufferin  Report,  that  Egypt  should 
by  right  be  administered  under  the  occupation  by  native  ministers 
and  officials,  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  British 
Resident.  This,  I  may  add,  was  the  view  taken  by  Nubar  Pasha, 
the  one  great  native  statesman  of  Egypt  under  the  Khedivate. 
Another  section,  of  w’hich  Lord  Cromer  may  be  regarded  as  the 
advocate,  held  that  for  a  considerable  period,  at  any  rate,  no  effec¬ 
tive  reforms  could  be  introduced  into  the  administration  of  Egypt 
otherwise  than  by  British  officials  holding  office  nominally  under 
the  Khedivial  Government,  but,  in  reality,  appointed  and  controlled 
by  the  British  authorities  in  Egypt.  Rightly  or  wrongly^  I  per¬ 
sonally  inclined  to  the  first  of  these  views.  The  second  view',  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  and  carried  out 
most  ably  by  Lord  Cromer.  The  system  which  I  individually 
favoured  has  never  been  tested  by  practical  experience,  and  is  now 
never  likely  to  be  so  tested.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  an 
absurdity  for  me,  or  for  any  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
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form  an  opinion  on  a  very  complicated  subject,  to  contend  that 
the  system  of  native  adniinistration  under  a  British  Resident 
would,  if  tried,  have  proved  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
England  and  to  the  welfare  of  Egypt  than  the  system  of  direct 
administration  by  British  officials.  After  all,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Judged  by  this  test,  the  success  of  the 
system  favoured  by  Lord  Cromer  cannot  fairly  be  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  a  system  based  on  a  different  principle  might,  hypothe¬ 
tically,  have  produced  even  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
results. 

I  trust  I  may  be  excused  this  passing  reference  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  part  I  have  taken  as  a  publicist  in  Anglo- 
Egyptian  affairs  for  close  upon  thirty  years.  I  felt,  however,  that 
in  commenting  upon  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  which  forms 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Lord  Cromer’s  diplomatic  career,  I 
should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  express  my  personal 
sense  of  the  services  he  has  rendered,  not  only  to  his  own  country, 
but  to  the  country,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  his  adoption.  Under 
the  policy  he  has  so  long  and  so  steadily  pursued,  England’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  dominant  Power  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  now  been 
recognised  as  permanent,  and  has  been  so  recognised  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the 
native  population  has  been  improved  to  an  extent  inconceivable  to 
any  one  who  had  not  known  the  fellaheen  in  the  evil  days  of 
Ismail’s  splendour.  The  development  of  her  material  resources 
under  British  occupation  has  made  Egypt  solvent  and  prosperous. 
Law  and  order  have  been  established  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Life  and  property  are  as  safe  as  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  Soudan  has  been  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Mahdi,  and  has  been  restored  to  its  rightful  owners, 
and  the  future  co-operation  of  France  opens  out  the  prospect  of  an 
even  brighter  and  better  era  for  the  Pharaohs.  With  this  great 
achievement,  the  name  of  Lord  Cromer  must  remain  associated 
in  history. 


Edward  Dicey. 


A  FRENCH  KING’S  HUNTING  BOOK,  WRITTEN 
WHILE  PRISONER  IN  ENGLAND. 


Among  the  less  known  classics  of  French  venery,  there  is  one  which 
has  special  interest  for  Englishmen,  for  it  was  written  by  the 
order,  and  probably  under  the  personal  supervision,  of  John  the' 
Good,  during  his  captivity  at  Hereford,  the  wielder  of  the  pen' 
being  his  principal  chaplain,  Gace  de  la  Buigne.  This  distin¬ 
guished  cleric  must  have  been  an  interesting  and  sympathetic 
personage,  for  he  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  of  three  consecutive 
French  Kings,  Philip  YI.,  John  II.,  and  Charles  V.,  to  all  of  whom 
he  acted  as  maistre  cliapelain.  In  following  his  history  we' 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  jovial  ecclesiast  owed’ 
much  of  his  success  to  his  love  of  sport,  and  to  it  we  also  owe  the.' 
quaint  details  of  hunting  and  hawking  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  period  concerning  which  only  very  few  similar  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  Indeed,  with  one  single  exception,  this  treatise 
penned  by  a  French  cleric  is  the  oldest  hunting  and  hawking  book 
written  on  English  soil  of  which  we  have  a  definite  record. 

When,  after  the  fateful  battle  of  Poitiers,  King  John  and  his 
youngest  son  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  were 
taken  as  prisoners  to  England,  Gace  de  la  Buigne  was  one  of  his 
royal  master’s  retinue  that  accompanied  him  into  captivity.. 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  1359,  the  King  was  removed  from  his 
residence  in  the  Savoy  to  Hereford,  and  it  was  here  that  Gace  com¬ 
menced  in  the  King’s  presence,  and  at  his  command,  the 
Roman  des  Oiseaux  ou  Roman  de  Deduits.  At  this  period,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  prisoner  King  was  probably  expecting  to 
continue  in  captivity  for  some  time  to  come,  for  the  peace 
negoriations  had  led  to  an  open  rupture,  the  Dauphin  not  agreeing 
to  pay  the  immense  ransom  for  his  father,  or  to  subscribe  to  the 
humiliating  terms  of  the  peace,  and  Edward  III.  was  preparing 
his  famous  expedition  that  started  for  French  soil  on  October 
28th,  1359. 

King  John  had  entrusted  to  Gace  de  la  Buigne  the  sporting 
education  of  his  son,  who,  we  may  recall,  had  earned  for  himself 
on  the  battlefield  of  Poitiers  the  name  that  distinguished  him  so 
markedly  in  later  life,  i.e.,  le  Hardi,  or  the  Bold,  for  the  boy 
followed  his  father  into  the  thickest  of  the  7nelee,  and  standing 
behind  him,  warned  him  of  the  blows  of  his  adversaries,  calling 
out :  “  Pere,  gardez-vous  d  droite  !  Pcre,  gardez-vous  a,  gauche!  ’’  ' 

During  his  imprisonment  in  England  the  young  Prince  found 
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plenty  of  occasions  to  fly  his  hawks,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
sporting  chaplain.  In  the  accounts  of  King  John,  kept  by  Denys 
Collors,  during  the  last  year  of  his  captivity  (July,  1359  to  July, 
1360),  there  are  several  entries  which  have  reference  to  this. 

“  Paye  a  M.  Gasse  pour  Monsieur  Philippe  li  XVIII®.  a  cheval, 
qui  fu  en  riviere  le  dit  Samedy,  Ills.  Vllld.”  {oiler  en  riviere  was 
the  term  used  for  hawking  for  waterfowl). 

“  Past  de  Berry,  pour  ii  Tabours  achetez  de  li  pour  Mons. 
Philippe  pour  chacer  les  oiseaux  en  riviere,  XIIs.”  These  drums 
were  sounded  by  beaters  near  the  rivers  and  brooks  and  among  the 
reeds  and  rushes  on  marshes  to  frighten  the  waterfowl  and  make 
them  rise,  so  that  a  hawk  could  be  flown  at  them.  There  is  also 
an  entry  of  XXs.  paid  by  the  French  king  to  the  falconer  of  King 
Edward  III.,  who  brought  back  a  falcon  that  “  Messire  Gasse  ” 
had  lost.  Another  item  is  Tills,  for  a  basin  for  the  hawks  to 
bathe  in.  Hawking  gloves  and  hoods  for  lanners  and  boujeons 
(large  cross-bow  arrows)  for  Philip  also  appear  in  these  accounts, 
and  finally,  “  A  Messire  Gasse  premier  Chappellain  pour  don  fait  a 
li  par  le  Roy  et  paye  de  son  commandement  Cescuz — valent  XIIIs. 
mid.”  (Phil.  Soc.  Misc.  vol.  ii.  p.  107-143). 

It  was  after  the  removal  of  the  royal  prisoner  from  London  to 
the  safer  inland  retreat,  that  Gace  was  commanded  to  commence 
the  book. 

Gace  begins  it  by  telling  us :  — 

“Gaces  de  la  Buignes,  premier  chappellain  de  tres  excellent  prince  le  roy 
Johan  de  france  que  Diex  absoille,  commenca  ce  Romans  des  Deduis  a  helde- 
fort  en  engleterre  Ian  mil  trois  cens  cinquante  neuf,  du  commandement  du 
dit  seigneur  a  fin  que  messire  phelippe  son  quart  filz  et  due  de  bourgoigne 
qui  adoneques  etoit  Jovenne  apreist  des  deduis  pour  eschiuer  le  pechie 
doiseuse,  et  qu  il  en  fust  miel  enseigne  en  meurs  et  en  vertus,  et  depuis 
le  dit  Gace  le  parfist  a  Paris.”  (Ms  XIX.,  Ashburnham  Catalogue  II., 
Barrois  Ms.  64,  14th  century.) 

Commenced  in  1359,  this  treatise  was  destined  to  remain 
unfinished  for  many  a  year,  for  one  of  the  results  of  the  renewed 
hostilities  with  France  in  that  year  was  that  the  imprisoned 
King’s  retinue  was  reduced  by  thirty -five,  Gace  de  la  Buigne  being 
one  of  the  number  that  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  master  and 
return  to  France,  his  safe  conduct  (discovered  more  than  five 
hundred  years  later,  by  the  researches  of  the  Due  d’Aumale)  was 
signed  on  June  20th,  1359,  four  months  before  Edward  of  England 
started  on  his  expedition.  The  army  of  the  latter  was  the  best 
appointed  that  had  been  raised  in  England  for  a  century,  and  he 
had  with  him  upwards  of  six  thousand  transport  waggons.  It  was 
on  this  expedition  as  Froissart  tells  us  that  the  King  had  in  his 
suite  thirty  falconers,  all  carrying  hawks,  thirty  hounds,  and  as 
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many  greyhounds,  so  that  every  day  he  could  hunt  or  hawk  at  his 
pleasure.  These  were  for  the  King's  use  alone,  as  his  nobles  were 
provided  with  hounds  and  hawks  of  their  own.  They  also  had 
many  small  boats  “  made  surprisingly  well  of  boiled  leather,  con¬ 
veyed  on  carts.”  These  were  large  enough  to  contain  three  men 
to  enable  them  to  fish  on  any  pond  or  lake,  and  they  were  of  great 
use  to  the  lords  and  barons  during  Lent.  Provisions  must  have 
been  veiy  scanty,  as  little  was  to  be  had  from  the  country  itself, 
except  the  game,  for  Froissart  says  the  plains  had  not  been 
ploughed  for  three  years  previously,  and  the  French  would  have 
died  of  hunger  had  not  corn  been  sent  from  Cambrai  and  Flanders. 

Gace  de  la  Buigne,  or,  as  his  name  was  also  written,  Gasse  de 
la  Yingne,  Bigne,  Buygne,  Buinge,  Bugne,  Y'ingue,  and  Benigne, 
belonged  to  an  old  Korman  family,  which  he  himself  tells  could 
count  six  quarterings  of  nobility,  and  from  whom  he  inherited 
bis  love  of  the  chase,  lie  tells  us  himself  :  — 

Le  prestre  est  ne  de  Normandie 
De  quatre  costes  de  lignie 
Qui  moult  ont  ame  les  oyseaulx 
De  ceulx  de  la  Bigne  et  d’Aignaux 
Et  de  Clinchamp,  et  de  Buron. 

He  had  been  brought  up  for  the  Church,  and  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  Philip  YI.,  and  occupied  the  same  post  under  John  II., 
and  Charles  V.,  as  he  tells  us  :  — 

Car  a  servy  trois  Roys  en  France 
En  leur  Chapelle  souverain 
De  tous  troys  maistre  Chapelain, 

Lesquelz  lui  ont  faict  tant  de  biens 
Qu’il  m’a  dit  qu’il  ne  lui  fault  riens. 

Although  destined  for  the  priesthood,  Gace  practised  falconry 
from  his  earliest  days,  and  says  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  carried 
his  hobby  to  the  field,  and  could  train  a  falcon  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  All  the  Papal  edicts  that  had  gone  forth  from  time  to 
time  to  forbid  the  clergy  to  hunt  and  hawk  had  been  powerless  to 
check  the  raging  passion  of  that  time,  and  excuses  and  subterfuges 
had  always  been  found  to  successfully  evade  such  prohibitions. 
It  seems  that  Gace’s  predilection  for  sport  was  not  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  him,  and  probably  made  him  a  favourite  at  the 
court  of  the  sport-loving  Yalois  Kings. 

Gace  did  not  write  in  such  obsolete  French  that  any  one  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  that  language  and  of  the  French  terms  of 
venery  could  not  read  much  of  the  MS.,  but  it  is  somewhat  long- 
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winded,  and  to  the  student  who  is  searching  merely  for  information 
referring  to  the  hunting  and  hawking  customs  of  the  time,  there 
is  much  weary  wading  through  seas  of  moral  allegories.  However, 
there  is  much  sporting  lore  to  reward  one,  and  one  closes  the  pages 
with  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  kindly  chaplain,  who  is  a 
thorough  master  of  woodcraft,  and  a  sportsman  delighting  in  every 
turn  of  the  chase,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  made  accusing  him  of  indulging  in  his  sporting 
proclivities  to  the  detriment  of  his  spiritual  duties. 

He  is  at  great  pains  to  show  that  much  good  results  from  the 
devotion  to  sport,  for  one  eschews  idleness  and  learns  many  good 
habits.  He  declares  that  many  great  personages  belonging  to  the 
Church,  as  also  the  Kings  of  France,  would  not  have  hunted  if  it 
had  been  displeasing  to  the  Church  or  to  God;  that  the  Church 
takes  tithes  of  all  the  proceeds  of  the  chase,  thus  showing  its 
approval  thereof.  And  did  not  the  great  St.  Denys,  Bishop  of 
Senlis,  write  on  falconry?  lie  gave,  says  Gace,  the  sound  advice 
never  to  fly  a  hawk  in  a  high  wind :  — 

Ung  acteur  qui  fut  de  grant  pris 
Qui  fut  evesque  de  senlis 
Fist  une  cliasse  de  faulcons 
La  ou  il  montre  aux  compaignons 
Et  leur  enseigne  la  maniere 
Quant  fait  bon  aller  en  riviere 
Mais  il  monstre  tout  clerement 
Qu’il  ne  fait  pas  bon  par  grant  vent. 

“  Xever  attempt  to  fly  a  hawk  in  a  high  wind,  unless  you  want 
to  lose  it,”  writes  Mr.  Harting  in  his  book  on  “  Hawks  ”  (p.  58). 
Philippe  de  Yictri,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  another  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  who,  Gace  says,  wrote  in  praise  of  sport.  But  all  these 
apologies  of  the  Maitrc  Chapellain  in  favour  of  men  of  his  cloth 
being  allowed  to  pursue  the  chase  without  reproach,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  royal  master,  Charles  V.,  from  issuing  in  1369  an  edict 
expressly  forbidding  ecclesiastics  not  only  to  hunt  but  to  make 
use  of  bow  or  cross-bow  {UEglise  et  la  Chasse,  p.  75). 

Gace,  besides  the  defence  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  never  forgets 
that  he  is  writing  for  his  royal  pupil,  and  weaves  as  much  moral 
advice  as  he  can  into  his  verse.  One  can  divide  his  book  into  two 
parts,  the  first  the  allegorical  account  of  the  fight  between  the 
Virtues  and  Vices,  and  the  second  the  argument  between  falconers 
and  hunters  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

In  the  first  part  Gace  begins  by  telling  the  Prince  that  he  who 
wishes  to  understand  falcons  and  to  have  them  w’^ell  trained  must 
avoid  certain  sins,  or  he  will  never  succeed.  He  must  avoid 
greed,  luxury,  idleness,  and  envy.  Then  follows  a  description 
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of  a  day’s  hawking  which  was  a  complete  failure  because  Pride 
and  Anger  were  allowed  to  accompany  the  sportsmen.  Among 
other  misadventures,  one  bird  is  lost,  another  is  killed,  and  the 
falconer  spurs  his  horse  in  anger,  which,  taking  the  bit  between  its 
teeth,  gallops  oh,  and  ends  by  tumbling  with  the  rider  into  a 
ditch.  Another  day  the  Virtues  go  out  unaccompanied  by  the 
Vices,  but  find  them  already  in  the  field  when  they  arrive ;  a  fight 
ensues,  in  which  the  "Virtues  are  victorious.  A  council  is  then 
held,  and  the  possibility  of  excluding  all  Vices  from  the  ranks  of 
falconers  discussed.  Reason  objects,  and  declares  that  the  Vices 
have  so  many  supporters  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  that  it 
vrould  be  impossible  to  turn  them  out.  A  supper  follows  the  day’s 
hawking;  it  is  served  in  a  large  room  where  there  are  two  large 
fireplaces  much  appreciated  by  the  sportsmen,  especially  as,  Gace 
tells  us,  the  chimney  did  not  smoke,  evidently  a  rare  virtue  in  the 
days  of  open  grates  and  huge  fireplaces :  — 

Benoit  soit  qui  tel  Cheniinee 

Fist;  car  n’y  ot  point  de  fumee. 

After  some  preliminary  civilities  as  to  who  should  take  the  chief 
place  at  table,  the  seat  of  honour  is  accorded  to  Honneur  and 
V alliance,  as  belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  France.  Grace  is 
said  after  the  repast  by  Gace,  and  marvellous  stories  of  hawking, 
strange  flights  and  adventures  in  hawking,  are  told,  till  time 
comes  for  the  party  to  retire  to  bed.  Each  one  present  wishes  to 
pay  his  own  bill,  but  Honneur  declares  he  will  pay  them  all,  and 
he  is  allowed  to,  as  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  being  one  of  the 
royal  family.  Thus  does  the  old  chaplain  veil  his  lessons  of 
noblesse  oblige  for  his  young  pupil’s  benefit.  He  gives  us  during 
the  recital  of  above  in  many  long  verses,  numerous  sidelights  on 
the  customs  of  his  time ;  for  instance,  a  poor  man  should  not  keep 
many  falcons,  as  he  will  ruin  himself,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  his 
estate.  If  he  love  hawks  then  let  him  take  service  with  a  great 
lord,  where  he  will,  by  training  hawks,  obtain  much  honour:  — 

Va  tantot  servir  ung  seigneur 

Pour  avoir  prouffit  et  honneur. 

But  if  he  will  not  go  into  service,  let  him  train  well  one  hawk ; 
he  can  then  sell  it  without  shame,  and  thus  obtain  corn,  wine,  and 
linen  to  furnish  his  house  with,  and  his  wife  will  be  pleased  if  he 
does  not  come  back  empty-handed  from  the  river.  A  bachelor 
may  keep  several,  and  if  he  has  one  bien  affaictee  de  bonne  main  in 
it,  he  can  exchange  it  for  a  royal  courser  with  some  great  seigneur 
who  wants  a  falcon,  thus  may  a  m.an  of  low  degree  keep  a  few 
hawks  and  trade  with  them.  But  everv  great  lord  must  have  a 
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great  number  of  liawks  in  bis  establishment,  De  hons  oyseauh  de 
grant  foysons,  but  be  must  be  above  selling  them:  — 

Grant  seigneur,  due,  prince  ou  conte 
De  les  vendre  doix  avoir  honte 
Mais  les  doit  souvent  acheter. 

But  there  is  one  old  proverb  that  the  seigneur  must  remember:  — 

Homme,  cheval,  oysel,  ne  cliien 
Sil  ne  traveille  il  ne  vaut  rien. 

Gace  enumerates  all  the  hawks — Falcon,  Tiercel,  Hobby,  Goshawk, 
and  Sparrowhawk — and  the  quarry  they  are  to  be  flown  at.  He 
treats  the  goshawkers  with  great  contempt,  and  says  if  one  wishes 
to  mock  any  one,  one  calls  him  a  goshawker :  — 

Quand  on  se  veult  de  luy  moequer 
On  dit :  esgard,  quel  autrucier. 

To  return  to  the  Virtues  and  Vices  as  falconers,  a  compact  is 
made  by  the  former  to  make  war  on  the  latter,  and  Honour  is 
elected,  as  their  leader,  as  he  has  always  been  accompanied  by 
Courage ;  this  allusion  is  to  Philip  the  Bold.  A  Herald  arrives  to 
announce  that  the  Vices  are  camped  between  the  Louvre  and 
Corbuiel  and  declare  war.  The  challenge  accepted,  Honour  goes 
forth  carrying  a  banner  on  which  is  a  device  of  fleurs  de  lys,  to 
reconnoitre  the  battlefield,  and  finds  Luxury  and  Gluttony  have 
reinforced  the  army  of  the  Vices  from  every  monastic  order  except 
that  of  the  hilletes,  who  seem  to  be  alone  distinguished  for 
abstinence.  The  hilletes  were  a  religious  order,  so  called  from 
wearing  a  small  skull-cap.  Gace,  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  miniature  as  wearing  a  purple  gown  with  a  black  skull¬ 
cap  on  his  head,  and  probably  it  was  the  order  he  belonged  to  that 
he  thus  exempts  from  such  a  stigma.  A  battle  ensues ;  victory  is 
secured  by  the  Virtues,  as  they  had  so  many  good  falconers  in  their 
ranks.  The  victors  take  Luxury  prisoner  just  as  she  was  about  to 
take  refuge  in  Paris,  where  she  was  always  sure  of  a  good  re¬ 
ception.  The  victorious  Virtues  repair  to  the  court  of  the  French 
King,  and  are  there  regaled  with  a  great  feast,  which  event  closes 
the  first  part  of  the  treatise.  At  the  court  arrives  a  knight  called 
Deduit  des  Chiens,  who  comes  to  ask  justice  of  Deduit  des  Oiseaux. 
Each  claim  the  name  Deduit  as  belonging  to  their  form  of  sport 
alone.  Then  follows  a  long  discussion  on  the  merits  of  hunting 
and  hawking.  Seven  arguments  are  advanced  in  favour  of  hounds 
and  hunting,  which  are  answered  by  another  seven  in  favour 
of  hawking.  A  ehasse  royale,  or  stag  hunt,  is  minutely  described 
to  show  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The  huntsman  goes 
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out  early  in  the  morning  to  harbour  a  warrantable  deer;  he  is 
told  to  look  frequently  on  the  ground  so  as  not  to  miss  the  traces 
of  the  deer,  to  take  note  of  slot,  fraying-post,  entry,  and  rack,  and 
the  feeding,  and  not  to  omit  taking  the  fewmets  with  him  to  the 
assembly  or  meet. 

The  harbourer  then  returns  to  the  assembly,  where  the  king  is 
seated  under  a  leafy  oak,  looking  at  his  hounds  some  of  which 
are  staunch  hounds  from  Germany,  others  from  Brittany,  as  well 
as  from  other  countries.  The  harbourer  is  told  how  he  is  to  make 
his  report;  he  is  never  to  say  he  is  sure  that  the  stag  he  has  har¬ 
boured  is  a  large  one,  but  Je  m’ecrois,  or  I  believe,  or  judge  him 
to  be  so  from  all  the  signs  I  have  found.  Having  listened  to  all  he 
has  to  say,  those  of  the  king’s  company  that  understand  such 
things  must  give  their  opinion  as  to  which  stag  that  has  been  har¬ 
boured  is  the  one  they  wish  to  hunt,  but  it  often  happens,  saj’s 
Gace,  that  those  who  know  least  speak  most  on  such  occasions. 
Then  those  who  wish  should  drink  lightly,  and  the  oat-fed  coursers 
are  led  round,  while  the  pages,  the  herners,  and  chacechiens 
as  they  were  called  in  Old  English,  must  come  all  dressed  in  green. 
The  king  mounts  his  horse,  which  is  a  good  courser  de  Pouillc, 
strong,  sure,  fast,  and  with  good  mouth.  The  stag  is  unhar¬ 
boured  by  the  man  with  his  limer,  and  the  chief  huntsman  or 
Mattre  Veneur  wishes  to  uncouple  thirty-eight  or  forty  hounds, 
but  the  king  insists  on  fifty  being  laid  on  at  once.  The  huntsman 
then  blows  three  long  notes  on  his  horn  to  bring  up  the  hounds ; 
these  uncoupled,  soon  pick  up  the  scent  as  the  stag  is  unaccom¬ 
panied,  or,  as  Gace  says,  has  no  squire  with  him  :  Le  cerf  n’a  'point 
d'escuyer.  The  hounds  give  tongue,  and  the  chaplain  declares 
that  never  has  man  heard  melody  to  equal  this.  Eor,  he  exclaims 
in  ecstasy,  no  Alleluia  has  ever  been  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the  king 
that  is  so  beautiful  and  gives  so  much  pleasure  as  the  music  of 
hunting-hounds !  He  goes  on  to  liken  the  notes  of  the  hounds  to 
the  various  voices  in  the  choir,  and  ends  with  saying  that  never 
yet  was  there  a  man  who  heard  them  that  hated  this  pleasure. 
It  is  about  July  22nd,  the  week  of  the  feast  of  St.  Madeleine,  in 
the  heart  of  the  stag  season,  that  the  hunt  is  taking  place.  The 
hart  is  a  large  stage  of  twenty-eight  points,  and  is  in  “  high 
grease,”  fat  and  heavy,  so  the  king  hopes  to  take  him  without 
giving  any  of  the  relays,  and  when  the  chief  huntsman  asks  if  he 
should  not  slip  one  relay  of  greyhounds,  the  king  will  not  hear  of 
it.  The  stag  gets  tired,  and  tries  to  shake  oh  the  hounds  by 
seeking  the  change,  and  takes  refuge  in  a  herd  of  deer.  The 
hounds  hunt  up  to  the  place  where  he  has  joined  the  deer,  and  are 
puzzled  and  silent  for  awhile.  But  one  old  staunch  hound  soon 
picks  up  the  right  line  again,  and  makes  such  music  on  his  dis- 
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covery  tliat  many  think  he  has  been  hit.  The  hounds  hunt 
through  the  thicket  where  their  quarry  has  been  with  other  deer, 
and  at  last  separate  him  from  them,  and  before  long  hold  him  at 
bay.  The  stag  has  already  frayed  and  burnished  his  head,  so  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach  him,  but  at  last  one  of  the  veneurs  gives 
him  a  coup  de  grace  with  his  sword.  Now  the  prise  is  blown,  and, 
again  cries  Gace,  no  man  who  hears  such  melody  would  wish  for 
any  other  paradise.  After  the  hounds  have  had  the  curee,  with 
all  ceremony  appertaining  thereunto,  the  hunt-supper  is  described. 
The  king  admires  the  head  of  the  stag,  the  burr,  the  heavy  beam, 
and  the  points,  and  then  asks  who  has  harboured  this  stag.  The 
chief  huntsman  tells  him  it  is  one  of  his  best  veneurs,  who  served 
his  predecessors,  and  he  claims  an  ai-pent  of  wood  (half  a  hectar, 
lit.)  as  his  reward;  the  king  answers,  he  shall  have  three.  The 
hunt-supper,  with  the  special  tit-bits  of  the  stag  reserved  for  the 
king,  is  then  described,  after  which  one  and  all  recount  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  day.  The  king,  who  has  joined  them  after  dinner, 
cannot  help  smiling  at  some  of  the  tales  he  hears :  — 

ISIys  le  Roy  de  co  qu’il  ot  dire 
Un  peu  s’en  est  pris  soubzrire. 

Nevertheless,  everything  that  is  told  on  these  occasions,  adds  Gace, 
need  not  be  considered  untrue,  for  such  strange  adventures  happen 
in  the  chase  that  he  who  knows  nothing  of  such  things  would  not 
credit  them,  and  here  he  again  quotes  an  old  proverb :  — 

De  chiens,  d'oiseaulx,  d’armes  d’amours 
Pour  une  joie  cent  doulours. 

After  the  chasse  royale,  boar  and  wolf  hunting  are  described,  and 
hare-coursing  with  greyhounds.  It  is  here  that  Gace  gives  the 
well-known  description  of  the  points  of  a  good  greyhound,  to  be 
found  also  in  the  “  Master  of  Game,”  by  the  Duke  of  York  (1406), 
which  has  been  continually  re-copied  with  but  slight  alterations, 
into  almost  eveiy  work,  ancient  and  modem,  that  treats  of  this 
breed  of  hounds.  Hare-hunting  is  praised  as  being  a  sport  which 
men  of  any  estate  may  enjoy.  Peasants  assemble  after  the  harvest, 
each  bringing  their  own  dogs  with  them,  to  hunt  the  hare — fifty 
f tr  sixty  of  them  would  bring  some  forty  dogs  between  them  :  — 

Les  ung  grands,  les  aultres  petiz 
L’ung  est  matin,  L’ autre  metiz. 

With  these  they  would  account  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  hares. 
The  fox  is  ti'eated  with  the  scant  courtesy  usually  accorded  to  him 
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in  the  early  days  of  venery.  Tlie  chief  sport  seemed  to  consist 
in  drawing  him  out  of  his  earth  w'ith  terriers  :  — 

On  le  va  querir  dedan  la  torre 
Avec  ses  bons  chiens  terriers 
Que  on  meet  dans  les  terriers. 

Having  related  all  the  delights  of  hunting,  Deduit  des  Chiens  asks 
for  a  decision  in  his  favour.  Then  the  Deduit  des  Oiseaux,  or 
Knight  of  Hawking,  asks  to  be  heard,  and  speaks  in  favour  of 
hawking,  and  advances  many  things  against  the  keeping  of  hounds 
and  hunting,  among  others  he  urges  the  expense  of  hunting  with 
hounds,  as  a  large  retinue  is  required,  and  says  the  king  never 
takes  a  stag  that  does  not  cost  him  100  livres  de  bon  Parisis. 
Hunting  is  also  full  of  danger,  many  nobles  lose  their  lives  by 
accidents  that  happen  in  the  field,  for  instance,  when  a  boar  at 
bay  is  attacked  by  three  dogs  and  a  man,  how  often  is  not  the  man 
killed  and  two  of  the  dogs,  whilst  the  third  is  wounded?  Many 
more  pros  and  cons  are  argued  on  either  side. 

Gace  tells  of  a  flight  at  the  crane  with  two  falcons  brought  from 
Barbary  and  given  to  Charles  Y.  by  Bertrand  du  Guesdier,  Con¬ 
stable  of  France,  and  says  that  the  King  had  at  this  time  thirty 
hawks  in  his  mews.  After  the  royal  hawking-party  has  been 
described,  Gace  tells  of  another  hawking-party  that  lasted  for  a 
week,  where  there  were  no  princes  or  barons  present,  but  simply 
kiiights,  priests,  burghers,  and  squires,  who  had  between  them 
some  twenty  hawks.  The  falconer  does  not  require  the  retinue  a 
huntsman  does,  but  only  wants  a  couple  of  good  roussms  (road 
horses,  not  hunters  or  war  horses),  and  four  good  spaniels  who  can 
range  well  and  bring  the  game  to  him  (Quatre  chiens  et  hiens 
doubtans  d'Espagne  et  bien  retournans  qu’il  soient  au  commande- 
ment).  It  is  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
falconry  over  hunting  is  that  ladies  could  take  part  in  hawking 
and  carry  their  own  sparrowhawks  without  creating  any  scandal, 
but  that  no  great  lady  who  wished  to  keep  her  reputation  unsullied 
could  spur  her  horse  over  hedges  and  through  wood  and  thicket :  — 

Or  il  est  voir  que  une  grant  dame 
Qui  veult  garder  sa  bonne  fame 
Ne  ferroit  pas  des  esperons 
Par  hayes,  par  bois  et  par  buissons 
Ne  s’en  yroit  pas  volentiers 
Tuer  cerfz,  ne  loups,  ne  sangliers. 

At  last  Reason  declares  that  the  king  has  heard  enough  from 
both  sides.  The  king  holds  a  council  which  is  guided  by  Prudence 
and  Reason,  many  knights  in  favour  of  hounds  or  hawking  advise 
kim;  among  them  is  the  Count  of  Tancarville,  who  knows  as  much 
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of  one  as  he  does  of  the  other,  and  is  passionately  attached  to  both  '  ; 
pastimes.  The  king  inclines  to  give  falconry  the  palm,  but  after  ' 
Justice  and  Right  have  spoken,  he  is  still  undecided  what  judg-  i 
ment  to  pronounce;  at  last  he  appeals  to  Truth.  Truth  declares 
she  knows  little  about  either  side,  as  both  falconers  and  huntsmen 
seek  her  company  so  seldom.  At  last  Reason  and  Truth  declare  ! 
that  although  hawks  are  nobler  than  hounds,  hounds  are  more  i 

useful  than  hawks,  so  that  neither  can  lay  sole  claim  to  the  word  i 

Deduit,  but  they  may  both  use  it  if  they  add  hounds  or  hawks  to  it 
and  say  Deduit  des  Chiens,  or  Deduits  des  Oiseaux.  The  king 
orders  the  door  of  the  council  room  to  be  opened,  and  summons 
the  falconers  and  huntsmen  before  him,  he  tells  them  the  result  of 
the  judgment  and  says  they  must  soon  leave  his  court  as  they  are 
wanted  in  many  courts  in  other  countries,  and  especially  at  the 
court  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  knows  no  master  in  the 
science  of  hunting,  and  cedes  the  place  of  honour  to  no  one  in 
valour  on  the  battlefield.  (Was  it  the  return  of  your  lost  falcon, 
Messire  Gace,  that  made  you  speak  in  praise  of  the  king  of  the 
hated  English,  or  was  it  that  sympathy  for  so  great  a  sportsman 
overcame  the  feeling  of  national  animosity,  and  induced  you  to 
pay  him  this  tribute?)  Before  leaving  they  appoint  one  to  teach 
all  the  laws  of  falconry  and  hunting  to  those  at  the  French  Court.  i 
It  is  Count  Tancarville  as  master  in  both  branches  of  sport  who  is 
to  remain  and  is  requested  by  the  others  to  thank  the  king  on  their 
behalf  for  his  judgment. 

Gace  ends  his  poem  with  these  verses:  — 

Gasses  a  fait  ceste  Besoigne 

Pour  Phe,  Due  de  Bourgoigne  j 

Son  tres  cher  redoubte  Seigneur; 

and  begs  those  that  read  his  book  that  they  will  ask  God  to  pardon  j 
his  faults  as  his  love  for  hounds  and  hawks  was  great.  j 

Que  Dieu  li  pardoint  ses  defauts 

Car  moult  ama  chiens  et  oiseaulx. 

The  above  is  merely  a  very  sketchy  account  of  Gace’s  work,  but 
it  is  hoped  sufficient  to  show  that  it  merits  more  attention  than  it 
has  generally  received,  as  Gace  has  been  too  often  dismissed  con¬ 
temptuously  as  a  maker  of  a  few  doggerel  rhymes  by  those  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  extol  our  English  hunting  primer  of  the  next 
century,  “The  Boke  of  St.  Albans,”  as  an  important  addition  to 
our  early  hunting  literature,  although  it  contains  a  very  scanty 
amount  of  hunting  lore,  whereas  he  who  can  master  the  contents 
of  Gace’s  verses  will  have  a  far  better  notion  of  our  English 
hunting  of  that  centuiy  than  will  the  student  of  those  attributed  to 
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Dame  Berners.  For  at  that  period  the  methods  in  both  countries 
were  similar,  and  our  sporting  nomenclature  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  old  French  veneurs. 

Few  of  our  old  authors  seem  to  have  been  free  from  plagiarism, 
and  Gace  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  accusation.  Werth,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  sources  from  which  these  early 
French  veneurs  copied  from  earlier  originals,  shows  us  how  many 
passages  Gace  owed  to  Bartholomeus  Anglicanus,  who  wrote  his 
encyclopaedic  work,  “  De  'pro'prietatihus  rerum,”  about  1240.  Werth 
also  says  that  Gace  made  use  of  Yincentius  Bellovacensis,  or 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  also  an  author  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
is  said  to  have  gathered  together  the  entire  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  his  three  comprehensive  works :  “  Speculum  His- 
toriale,"  “  Speculum  Naturale,”  and  “  Speculum  Doctrinale.” 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  discussion  given  by  Gace  be¬ 
tween  the  falconers  and  huntsmen  and  that  to  be  found  in  Roy 
Modus ;  in  all  probability  Gace  had  the  original  verses  that  appear 
in  the  hunting  part  of  Roy  Modus  before  him,  but  as  he  does  not 
use  the  prose  part  of  that  book  at  all,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  not  this  part  at  hand.  Gace’s  arguments  are  much  more 
ample,  and  in  spite  of  his  having  borrowed  ideas  and  even  words 
from  other  authors,  he  cannot  be  called  a  mere  copyist.  In  fact, 
he  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  in  this  respect. 

The  exact  date  when  Gace  finished  his  Deduits  has  never  been 
definitely  fixed,  for  his  parfist  a  Paris  fails  to  give  any  clue ;  it 
must,  however,  have  been  after  1373,  for  in  the  poem  Gace  men¬ 
tions  Pierre  d’Orgeniont  as  Chancellor  of  France,  to  which  dignity 
this  knight  was  elected  on  November  20th,  1373. 

In  conclusion  some  bibliographical  details  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  for  great  confusion  was  created  by  the  early  French  printers, 
who  added  parts  of  this  treatise  to  the  end  of  the  more  famous 
Gaston  Phoebus,  without  mentioning  that  the  two  treatises  were 
by  different  authors.  This  occurs  in  the  first  three  editions;  the 
premier  one  being  published  by  Antoine  Yerard  as  Phebus  des 
deduiz  de  la  Chasse  des  bestes  sauuaiges  et  des  Oyseaux  de  Proye. 
The  part  of  this  book  which  related  to  the  Oyseaux  de  Proye,  or 
falconry,  was  part  of  Gace  de  la  Buigne’s  poem.  This  publication 
was  not  dated,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  about  1507. 
Besides  this  edition  of  Yerard’s  two  others  appeared,  one  without 
a  date,  by  Jehan  Trepperel,  with  the  same  title  as  Yerard’s,  and 
Gace’s  poem,  mutilated  by  alterations  and  omissions  following 
after  Gaston  de  Foix.  The  other  edition  of  Gace  was  by  Philippe 
le  Noir  in  1520.  The  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  G.  de  F.’s  and 
Gace’s  works  in  these  early  editions,  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  authorship  of  the  latter,  and  suppression  of  those  parts  of 
the  originals  which  might  lead  to  the  identification  of  Gace,  has 
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been  that  the  latter  treatise  of  falconry  has  been  constantly  attri¬ 
buted  to  G.  de  r.  Although  in  Lallement’s  “  Bibliography  ”  (1T63) 
the  above  editions  of  Gace’s  works  are  mentioned,  the  title  under 
which  they  were  published  is  not  given.  Lacurne  de  St.  Palaye, 
in  his  Memoires  sur  V Ancienne  Chevalrie  (1781),  is  one  of  the  first 
to  elucidate  the  double  authorship  of  Verard’s  Deduiz.  He  also 
gives  a  very  full  precis  of  the  contents  of  Gace’s  original  MS.  (vol. 
iii.  pp.  389 — 119).  Among  the  several  modern  treatises  that  have 
appeared  on  it  by  the  pens  of  Warton,  Amiel,  Werth,  and  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  that  of  the  latter  is  the  most  useful,  for  not  only 
did  this  learned  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  France  devote  much 
study  to  this,  his  favourite  subject,  but  he  possessed  the  two  best 
of  the  twenty  existing  ancient  MSS.  in  his  own  treasure  house  at 
Chantilly,  where  the  writer  has  examined  them. 

W.  AND  F.  Baillie-Groiiman. 


DADDY  CEISP. 


There  has  been,  during  the  last  few  months,  a  distinct  Burney 
revival,  due  chiefly  to  several  new  editions  of  “Evelina  ”  and  a 
critical  study  of  “  Fanny  Burney”  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  It  is 
of  one  of  her  friends  that  I  propose  to  speak  in  this  essay ,  one  who, 
but  for  her,  would  have  remained  unknown  to  posterity,  save  for 
a  few  lines  in  the  annals  of  the  London  Stage,  a  chance  reference, 
perhaps,  in  a  Life  of  Garrick,  and  a  glowing  epitaph,  in  heroic 
couplets,  that  adorns  the  walls  of  an  out  of  the  way  country  church 
in  Surrey.  We  may  quote  this  epitaph  in  full  :  — 

Reader,  this  cold  and  humble  spot  contains 
The  much  lamented,  much  revered,  remains 
Of  One  whose  Wisdom,  Learning,  Taste,  and  Sense 
Good-humoured  Wit,  and  wide  Benevolence, 

Cheered  and  enlightened  all  this  Hamlet  round. 

Wherever  Genius,  Worth  or  Want  was  found. 

To  few  it  is  that  courteous  Heaven  imparts 
Such  depth  of  Knowledge  and  such  Taste  in  Arts; 

Such  Penetration  and  Enchanting  Powers 
Of  Brightening  Social  and  Convivial  Hours. 

Had  he,  through  Life,  been  blest  by  Nature  kind 
With  Health  robust  of  Body  as  of  Mind; 

With  skill  to  serve  and  charm  Mankind  so  great. 

In  Arts,  in  Science,  Letters,  Church  or  State; 

His  name  the  Nation’s  Annals  had  enrolled, 

And  Virtues  to  remotest  Ages  told. 

Probably  not  many  visitors  make  their  w’ay  to  Chessington, 
between  Epsom  and  Surbiton,  and  the  casual  stranger  w’ho happens 
to  read  this  epitaph  in  situ  may  recall  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous  say¬ 
ing,  “In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath,”  and  smile 
indulgently  as  he  reads. 

Who  then  was  this  paragon  of  a  Samuel  Crisp  who,  as  this 
tablet  tells  us,  died  on  April  24th,  1783,  at  the  age  of  76?  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  until  the  late  Mrs.  Ellis  first  edited,  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  “Early  Diaries  of  Fanny  Burney,”  his  parentage  had 
remained  a  mystery  even  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  gave 
him  a  wrong  Christian  name  and  credited  him  with  being  in  Holy 
Orders.  Again,  he  was  sometimes  confounded  with  another 
Samuel  Crisp,  a  London  eccentric,  who  lived  in  Macclesfield 
Street,  Soho,  and  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  “  the  Greenwich 
traveller,”  because  it  was  his  hobby  to  ride  every  day  down  to 
Greenwich  by  the  stage,  and  return  immediately.  But  this  was 
“little  Sam  Crisp,”  according  to  Mrs.  Bowdler,  at  Bath,  in  1780, 
and  such  a  description  did  not  apply  to  the  tall  and  aristocratic 
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Samuel  Crisp  of  Fanny  Burney’s  acquaintance.  Her  Samuel 
Crisp  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Tobias  Crisp,  Rector  of 
Brinkworth,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  a  zealous 
Puritan,  and  a  writer  of  theological  works  long  since  forgotten. 
Tobias  had  a  son,  Samuel,  who  died  in  1703,  a  grandson,  also 
Samuel,  who  died  in  1717,  and  our  Samuel,  his  great-grandson, 
the  last  male  of  his  race,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  ten  to  his  share 
of  his  father’s  estate  at  Merton  and  Malden,  and  to  other  property 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother. 

Samuel  Crisp  was  thus  born,  if  not  to  affluence,  at  least  to  a 
very  comfortable  patrimony.  Of  his  early  career  we  know  nothing 
save  that  he  spent  some  years  in  Rome ,  where  he  studied  art  and 
music.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  matriculation  lists  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  we  meet  him  for 
the  first  time  about  the  year  1745,  when  he  would  be  nearing 
his  fortieth  year,  at  Wilbury  House,  near  Andover,  the  country 
seat  of  Fulke  Greville.  This  Fulke  Greville,  second  son  of  the 
fifth  Lord  Brooke,  and  grandfather  of  the  diarists,  Charles  and 
Henry  Greville,  was  a  buck  of  the  first  water,  who  lived  in  great 
splendour,  and  delighted  in  entertaining  a  houseful  of  friends  with 
lavish  extravagance.  Greville,  in  short,  was  bent  on  ruining  him¬ 
self  in  style,  and  accomplished  his  aim  some  years  later  by  strict 
devotion  to  New'market.  But  he  was  virtuoso  as  well  as  sports¬ 
man.  Lounging  one  day  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Kirkman,  the 
harpsichord  maker,  of  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  he  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  promising  young  man  suitable  to  act  as  a  musical 
companion.  But  he  must  be  a  gentleman,  Greville  insisted, 
implying  that  a  combination  of  musical  talent  w’itli  good  breeding 
was  scarcely  to  be  found.  Kirkman,  rather  nettled,  recommended 
Charles  Burney,  an  apprentice  of  the  famous  Dr.  Arne,  and  a 
meeting  was  arranged.  Burney,  knowing  nothing  of  the  scheme, 
was  introduced  to  Greville,  and  charmed  him  alike  by  his  con¬ 
versation  and  by  his  talents  as  an  executant;  and  Greville,  after 
paying  £300  down  to  Arne  to  induce  him  to  tear  up  the  indenture, 
carried  Burney  off  with  him  into  the  country. 

It  was  thus  at  Greville’s  house  that  Burney  met  Samuel  Crisp, 
about  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  a  lifelong  friendship  began. 
They  were  kindred  spirits.  Crisp  and  “  his  young  Orpheus  ’’—for 
so  he  called  Burney — used  to  study  music  while  the  other  guests 
at  Wilbury  House  hunted.  They  played  “  Bach  of  Berlin,” 
Handel,  Echard,  and  Scarlatti,  or  read  together  Crisp’s  favourite 
poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Pope,  while  the  sportsmen  of  the 
party  made  fun  of  them,  called  Crisp  “  a  renegado  from  the 
chase,”  and  affected  to  pity  him  for  being  so  ‘‘  consumedly  bored.” 
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In  her  inenioir  of  her  father,  Madame  D’Arhlay  thus  describes 
Crisp.  “  His  person  and  port,”  she  says,  ‘‘  were  distin¬ 
guished  ;  his  address  was  even  courtly ;  his  face  had  the 
embellishment  of  a  striking,  fine  outline;  bright,  harsh,  pene¬ 
trating,  yet  arch  eyes;  an  open  front;  a  noble  Roman  nose,  and 
a  smile  of  a  thousand  varied  expressions.  Moreover,  he  was  pro¬ 
found  in  wisdom,  sportive  in  wdt,  sound  in  understanding.  A 
scholar  of  the  highest  order,  a  critic  of  the  clearest  acumen,  pos¬ 
sessing  with  equal  delicacy  of  discrimination  a  taste  for  literature 
and  for  the  arts,  and  personally  excelling,  as  a  dilettante,  both  in 
music  and  painting.”  Crisp  was,  in  short,  a  polished  and  cultured 
man  of  taste,  singularly  free  from  the  artificialities  of  his  age,  an 
ideal  companion  for  a  youth  in  the  position  of  young  Burney,  who, 
in  later  years,  described  him  as 

The  guide  and  tutor  of  my  early  youth 

Whose  word  was  wisdom  and  whose  wisdom  truth. 

Moreover,  Burney  called  his  friend  ‘‘  Daddy.”  Fifteen  years 
afterwards,  Burney’s  children  were  to  do  the  same, 

Burney’s  marriage  and  removal  to  King’s  Lynn  in  Norfolk 
separated  the  two  friends.  Crisp  remained  in  the  fashionable 
world,  and  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  familiar  episode  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Virginia.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  the  play  w’as  submitted  to  the  elder  Pitt,  who  returned  it 
with  a  few  words  of  praise,  and  the  manuscript  was  sent  on  to 
Garrick.  The  actor-manager  kept  it  by  him  without  re¬ 
turning  a  definite  answer.  Crisp  grew  impatient  and  played  his 
trump  card.  His  friend.  Lord  Coventry,  induced  the  Countess  to 
take  a  copy  of  the  tragedy  and  drive  to  Garrick’s  house  in 
Southampton  Row'.  She  sent  in  word  that  she  had  a  moment’s 
business  with  the  actor,  who  hastened  to  the  side  of  her  carriage. 
“There,  Mr.  Garrick,”  she  said,  with  a  smile,  as  she  proffered 
the  manuscript,  “I  put  into  your  hands  a  play  w’hich  the  best 
judges  tell  me  will  do  honour  to  you  and  the  author.”  How  could 
Garrick  refuse  such  an  invitation  from  the  lips  of  the  younger 
Miss  Gunning,  whose  beauty  was  such  that  the  King  granted 
her  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  keep  back  the  people  who  thronged 
to  see  her  when  she  walked  in  the  Mall?  “Virginia”  was  put 
into  rehearsal  at  once. 

Garrick  wrote  a  lively  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  did  his  very 
best  for  the  success  of  “Virginia.”  This  was  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Crisp,  in  his  preface  to  the  published  version  of  the  play, 
where  he  thanks  him  for  ‘  ‘  his  masterly  performances  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  (that  is  nothing  new)  and  for  the  friendly  advice  by 
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which  the  play  was  rendered  much  more  dramatic  than  it  was  at 
first.”  Garrick  himself  took  the  part  of  Virginius,  the  father  of 
the  heroine;  Appius,  the  Decemvir,  was  played  by  the  ‘‘iron- 
throated  ”  Irishman,  Mossop ;  Johnson’s  friend,  Tom  Davies,  the 
actor-bookseller,  played  Claudius,  the  tool  of  Appius.  As  Marcia, 
sister  of  Claudius,  Mrs.  Graham,  afterwards  Mrs.  Yates,  made  her 
debut,  and  her  great  beauty — it  is  said  that  Garrick  was  not  at 
first  very  favourably  impressed  by  her  acting — helped  to  give 
attraction  to  the  piece.  Finally,  Virginia  was  played  by  Mrs. 
Cibber,  the  most  fascinating  actress  of  her  day. 

The  play  ran  for  eleven  nights,  which  secured  the  author  his 
‘‘  three  benefits,”  and  justifies  Madame  D’Arblay’s  statement 
that  ‘‘  ‘  Virginia  ’  neither  succeeded  nor  failed.”  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  only  saved  from  utter  failure  by  the  genius  of  the 
actors.  Crisp,  how'ever,  was  bitterly  annoyed  when  it  was  taken 
off,  and  continually  pressed  Garrick  to  give  it  a  second  trial.  He 
made  various  emendations,  and  was  prepared  to  make  more,  but 
Garrick  w^as  obdurate,  and  knew  his  business  best.  If  Crisp,  as 
Madame  D’Arblay  says,  really  thought  that  ‘‘  the  performers  had 
been  negligent,  Mr.  Garrick  unfriendly,  and  the  public  pre¬ 
cipitate,”  he  provides  but  another  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
incapacity  that  clever  men  often  display  in  judging  their  own 
work.  To  his  last  day  Crisp  considered  that  he  had  been  badly 
treated  by  Garrick — ‘‘  his  soul  wms  little,”  he  said  bitterly,  many 
years  afterwards— and  he  carefully  treasured  the  manuscript  of  his 
play,  which  is  still  in  existence,  written  in  a  beautifully  fine  Italian 
hand,  with  the  parallel  passages  from  Livy  printed  with  the  pen 
as  footnotes. 

Mortified  at  what  he  considered  his  failure,  and  also  finding  that 
the  expenses  of  fashionable  life  in  London  had  made  serious  in¬ 
roads  into  his  capital.  Crisp  retired  to  Hampton,  where  he  ‘‘fitted 
up  a  small  house  with  paintings,  prints,  sculptures,  and  musical 
instruments,  arranged  wdth  the  most  classical  elegance.”  His 
friends  did  not  forsake  him  when  he  thus  withdrew-  into  the 
country — Garrick,  it  may  be  mentioned,  also  had  a  house  at  Hamp¬ 
ton — on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  swooped  down  upon  him 
in  flocks.  He  tried  to  get  some  official  post  to  relieve  his  embar¬ 
rassments,  as  did  his  friend,  Fulke  Greville,  who  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Munich,  when  he  had  run  through 
his  patrimony.  Crisp  was  not  so  successful.  Promises  raised  his 
hopes,  but  apparently  he  was  too  proud  to  importune,  and  nothing 
definite  was  done  for  him.  Finally,  his  housekeeping  expenses 
at  Hampton  rose  so  high  as  to  ‘‘  startle  him  with  a  prospect, 
sudden  and  frightful,  of  the  road  to  ruin,”  and  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout  helped  to  deepen  his  mental  depression.  He  then  formed 
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the  resolution  of  saving  the  poor  remains  of  his  personal  fortune 
by  selling  up  his  house  and  effects,  and  burying  himself  in  a 
remote  retreat ,  where  he  would  be  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  his 
fashionable  and  extravagant  acquaintances.  Such  a  refuge  he 
found  to  his  hand  at  Chessington — then  spelt  Chesington — in  a 
tumble-down  mansion  belonging  to  an  old  friend  of  his  own, 
named  Christopher  Hamilton,  who  also  had  got  through  his 
money.  Chesington  Hall,  w’hich  dated  back  to  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.,  had  been  built  and  owned  by  a  family  named  Hatton.  The 
last  Hatton  died  in  1746.  He  had  married  a  widow,  a  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  died  in  1752,  and  Christopher  Hamilton  was  her  son, 
who,  three  years  after  succeeding  to  the  property,  raised  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  estate  of  £2,900.  The  Hall  stood  upon  what  was 
then  “a  large,  lone  and  nearly  desolate  common,  and  no  regular 
road  or  even  track  to  the  mansion  from  Epsom,  the  nearest  town, 
had  for  many  years  been  spared  from  its  encircling  ploughed  fields 
or  fallow’  ground.”  So  difficult  was  it  of  access  that  invited  guests 
were  provided  with  a  clue,  as  though  the  fields  were  a  labyrinth — 
the  footpaths  of  the  neighbourhood  are  still  rather  intricate — and 
the  lanes  were  so  bad  that  Fanny  Burney  and  her  sisters  used  to 
take  them  as  a  standard  of  muddiness,  with  wdiich  to  compare 
other  bad  roads  they  might  encounter  in  their  travels.  Crisp 
“adopted  some  pic-nic  plan  with  Mr.  Hamilton”  for  sharing 
expenses,  and  when  the  latter  died — the  year  is  not  known — his 
sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hamilton,  was  obliged  to  supplement  her 
income  by  taking  in  a  number  of  boarders.  Chesington  Hall 
became  Crisp’s  “fugitive  sanctuary  ”  from  1764 down  to  his  death 
in  1783. 

But  he  did  not  utterly  cut  himself  off  from  the  outside  world, 
for  every  spring,  when  his  gout  allowed  him,  he  used  to  come  up 
to  London  in  order  to  attend  the  concerts  and  picture  galleries  and 
keep  himself  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  w’orld  of  art. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  periodical  visits  to  town  that  he  chanced 
upon  his  old  friend,  Burney,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Vincent.  Long  absence  had  made  no  breach  in  their  regard 
for  one  another,  and  letters  had  passed  betw’een  them,  for  in  one 
of  these  Crisp  had  advised  Burney  to  quit  the  society  of  “  the 
foggy  aldermen  ”  of  Lynn  and  migrate  to  London.  He  wrote  :  — 


“I  have  no  more  to  say,  my  dear  Burney,  about  harpsichords,  and  if 
you  remain  among  your  foggy  aldermen,  I  shall  be  the  more  indifferent 
whether  I  have  one  or  not.  But  really,  among  friends,  is  not  settling 
at  Lynn  planting  your  youth,  genius,  hopes,  fortunes,  &c.,  against  a 
north  wall?  Can  you  ever  expect  ripe,  high-flavoured  fruit  from  such  an 
aspect?  Take,  then,  your  spare  person,  your  pretty  mate,  and  your  brats 
to  that  propitious  mart  (London)  and  ‘  seize  the  golden  opportunity  ’  while 
you  have  youth,  spirits,  and  vigour  to  give  fair  play  to  your  abilities.” 
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The  advice  was  excellent.  Burney  took  it,  transplanted  his 
family  to  London  in  1760,  and  settled  in  the  now  dingy  Poland 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oxford  Road,  and  close  to  the 
Pantheon.  The  “  pretty  mate  ”  was  dead,  and  Burney  was  a 
widower,  but  the  “  brats,”  as  Crisp  unceremoniously  called  them, 
became  his  constant  and  most  devoted  friends.  ‘‘From  his  very 
first  entrance  amidst  the  juvenile  group,  he  became  instinctively 
honoured  as  a  counsellor  for  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  loved 
and  liked  as  a  companion  for  his  gaiety,  his  good  humour,  and  his 
delight  in  their  rising  affections,  which  led  him  unremittingly, 
though  never  obtrusively,  to  mingle  instruction  wdth  their  most 
sportive  intercourse.”  So  wrote  Madame  D’Arblay  in  her  old  age, 
but  to  the  youthful  Fanny — his  ”  Fannikin  ” — to  her  sisters 
‘‘Hettina”  and  ‘‘  Susettikin,”  and  to  her  brothers  also,  he  was 
ever  ‘‘Daddy  Crisp,”  their  ‘‘dear  Chesington  Daddy.”  Dr. 
Burney  was  not  a  robust  man;  he  had  a  ‘‘  lean  carcass,”  which 
he  systematically  overtaxed;  and  so,  whenever  he  could  snatch 
a  few  days  from  his  wwk — and  he  was  the  most  fashionable  teacher 
of  music  in  London — he  used  to  take  himself  off  to  Chesington  to 
his  ‘‘  care-healing,  heart-expanding,  and  head-informing  Mr. 
Crisp.”  There  was  a  curious  old  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage 
in  Chesington  Hall,  where  Burney  could  work  undisturbed  at  his 
‘‘  History  of  Music,”  or  play  backgammon  with  his  friend,  and 
the  Burney  children  called  it  the  ‘‘  Conjuring  Closet.”  When 
Crisp  was  in  town  he  was  constantly  at  Poland  Street,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  was  primarily  for  his  sake  that  Dr.  Burney  started 
”  the  musical  assemblies,”  or  musical  evenings,  which,  when 
Crisp  was  absent,  Fanny  described  for  him  at  length  in  her 
gossipy  letters.  All  the  best  musicians  in  London,  all  the  stars, 
native  and  foreign,  of  the  opera,  used  to  sing  and  play  in  the 
Doctor’s  parlours  in  Poland  Street,  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
in  his  later  residences  in  Queen  Square  and  St.  Martin’s  Street. 
Crisp  had  heard  all  the  great  Italian  singers  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  at  Rome,  and  delighted  to  compare  the  merits  of  Far- 
nielli,  Senesino,  and  Cuzzoni  with  those  of  Agujari,  Gabrielli,  and 
Paccheriotti. 

Of  the  four  Burney  girls,  Fanny  was  Crisp’s  special  favourite. 
Her  father  used  to  speak  of  him  as  ‘‘Fanny’s  Flame.”  Crisp 
liked  her  old-fashioned  ways — even  as  a  child  she  was  alw'ays  called 
‘‘the  old  lady” — and,  when  she  grew  up,  the  aflection  deepened. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  ‘‘old  fellow”  who  fell  in  love  with  Fanny 
in  a  quiet,  paternal  way.  ‘‘  I  observe,”  he  wrote  to  her,  in  1773, 
apropos  to  an  old  doctor,  named  Fothergill,  who  had  made  a  fuss 
of  her,  ‘‘  that  we  old  fellows  are  inclinable  to  be  very  fond  of  you. 
You’ll  say,  ‘  What  care  I  for  old  fellows?  Give  me  a  young  one !  ’ 
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Well,  vve  won’t  hinder  you  of  young  ones,  and  we  judge  more  coolly 
and  disinterestedly  than  they  do ;  so  don’t  turn  up  your  nose  at 
our  approbation.”  And  Fanny,  for  her  part,  was  devoted  to  her 
“ever  charming,  engaging,  beloved  Mr.  Crisp.”  “I  love  him 
more  than  ever,”  she  confided  to  her  “Diary”  in  1769,  when 
she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  “  every  time  I  see  him  I  cannot  help 
saying  so.  .  .  .  His  very  smile  is  all  benevolence  as  w'ell  as  play¬ 
fulness.”  Whenever  he  came  to  town  he  used  to  press  Dr.  Burney 
to  let  the  girls  go  and  stay  wdth  him  at  Chesington.  He  “be¬ 
spoke”  them,  he  said;  and  Fanny’s  heart  used  to  “prompt  her 
most  furiously  ”  to  second  his  entreaties. 

Fanny  did  not  go  to  Chesington  Hall  between  1766  and  1771, 
but  she  gives  us  an  animated  account  of  a  visit  in  the  latter  year, 
and  of  the  fun  she  had  had  with  the  boarders  under  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  roof.  There  was  Mrs.  Hamilton  herself,  “  a  very  good  little 
old  w'oman,  hospitable  and  even-tempered,”  and  her  forty-year-old 
niece,  Kitty  Cooke,  a  simple  soul,  who  had  a  perfect  genius  for 
mangling  the  English  language,  but  wnuld  do  anything  for  any¬ 
body— a  pattern  of  blundering  good  nature.  There  was  also  a 
middle-aged  French  lady,  Mdlle.  Rosat — Kitty  Cooke  called  her 
“Kossiter  ” — who,  “  when  in  spirits,  was  droll  and  humorous,  but 
her  misfortunes  had  left  indelible  traces  on  her  mind,  which  sub¬ 
jected  her  to  extreme  low  spirits.”  There  was  a  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  own  brother  to  a  baronet,  “  equally  ugly  and  cross,” 
hobbling  about  on  crutches  with  a  broken  leg.  Finally,  the  party 
included  Mr.  Crisp,  “who  alone  would  make  Chesington  a  Para¬ 
dise,”  and  the  Burney  contingent,  comprising  Fanny  and  a 
brother  and  sister,  her  step-sister,  Maria  Allen,  and  Miss  Barsanti, 
a  singer.  The  great  event  of  the  visit  wms  some  amateur  theatri¬ 
cals,  for  which  Maria  Allen  had  to  borrow  a  suit  of  clothes  from 
Mr.  Featherstone,  which  made  her  look  as  broad  as  she  was  long, 
and  sent  the  audience  into  fits  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  “  We 
all  left  Chesington  with  regret,”  says  Fanny;  “it  is  a  place  of 
peace,  ease,  freedoi.i,  and  cheerfulness.” 

Next  year  Fanny  stayed  at  home,  but  her  sister  Susan  and 
Maria  Allen  went  to  Chesington.  And  a  lively  scene  there  was 
when  they  got  there,  for  Maria  had  made  a  secret  marriage  at 
Antwerp,  and  no  one  dared  tell  the  truth  to  Dr.  and  the  second 
Mrs.  Burney — who,  by  the  way,  had  themselves  married  clan¬ 
destinely.  Then  Fanny  received  an  agitated  letter  from  Maria  :  — 

“My  Dear  Fan, — All’s  over — Crisp  knows  I  am  Maria  llisliton — He  took 
me  aside  the  first  night  after  I  had  by  hints,  hums,  and  ha’s  told  him 
Kishy  and  I  were  to  be  one — and  showed  him  the  dog’s  picture — well,  the 
old  devil  grew  so  scurrilous — he  almost  made  me  mad.  If  Rishy  had  been 
a  Mahoun  (i.e.,  a  Turk)  he  could  not  have  merited  what  Crisp  said.” 
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Susan  gives  us  further  details.  She  shows  us  Maria  in  tears, 
hiding  her  face  in  the  bedclothes,  and  Crisp  demanding  to  know 
what  in  the  world  the  fuss  was  about.  “  What’s  all  this?  ”  said 
he.  For  answer,  Kitty  Cooke  “clawed  hold’’  of  Maria’s  left 
hand  and  displayed  the  wedding  ring  in  dumb  show.  Excellent, 
middle-aged  Kitty  !  Crisp  satisfied  himself  that  the  marriage  had 
been  “  a  w’ell -witnessed  one  ’’  and  insisted  that  the  parents  should 
be  informed  at  once.  And  then  “  the  old  devil,”  as  Maria  calls 
him,  probably  went  off  chuckling  to  his  “  Conjuring  Closet.” 

In  the  same  year  he  began,  at  her  urgent  request,  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  Fannikin.  She  asked  him  to  point  out 
any  faults  of  style  in  her  first  letter,  and  he  wrote  back  saying 
that  he  saw  none.  “  The  deuce  take  all  critics  and  schoolmasters 
or  observers  of  composition,”  he  says.  “  I  hate  them  all.  .  . 
There  is  no  fault  in  an  epistolary  correspondence  like  stiffness  or 
study.  Dash  away  whatever  comes  uppermost !  The  sudden 
sallies  of  imagination,  clapped  down  on  paper  just  as  they  arise, 
are  worth  folios.”  We  may  suspect  that  Crisp  detected  in  Fanny 
a  pernicious  leaning  to  that  bastard  “  Johnsonese,”  which  later 
on  absolutely  ruined  her  style. 

Crisp’s  own  letters  are  delightful  reading,  full  of  wit  and  high 
spirits,  and  abounding  in  happy  phrases.  When  Fanny  complains 
that  they  are  not  newsy  enough,  he  retorts,  “  The  truth  is 
Chesington  produces  nothing  but  bacon  and  greens,  with  a  new- 
laid  egg  or  so,  and,  the  week  round,  the  meats  are  pretty  much 
the  same,  so  that  I  can  give  you  no  better  than  I  have,  Fanny.” 
While,  therefore,  she  entertains  him  with  accounts  of  the  parties 
they  have  been  having  in  St.  Martin’s  Street,  and  gives  him 
spirited  descriptions  of  Omai,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  Orloff',  the  favourite  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  and  singers  and  musicians  without  end,  he  can  only 
chronicle  the  humdrum  doings  at  quiet  Chesington.  She  is,  he 
declares,  “  a  Jew,  an  Ebrew  Jew,  of  the  line  of  Shy  lock  ”  to  think 
that  “  a  poor,  forked,  unbelieving  Christian  like  himself  can  send 
her  news.”  Very  rarely  do  we  find  the  cynic  touch  in  the  letters 
of  Crisp,  the  note  of  the  disappointed  man,  as  when  he  warns  his 
Fannikin  not  to  be  smitten  too  much  by  the  bright  side  of  sincerity. 
“  Take  the  w’ord  of  an  old  sufferer,”  he  says.  “  It  ten  times  hurts 
the  owner  for  once  it  does  any  good  to  the  hearer,  whom  you  are  to 
thank  and  be  highly  obliged  to,  if  he  does  not  from  that  moment 
become  your  enemy.”  In  other  words,  candour  does  not  pay. 
So  again  he  warns  her  not  to  set  too  high  a  store  on  constancy  and 
fidelity  in  the  “  commerce  between  the  sexes.”  She  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  men  or  be  too  severe  on  them  if  they  fail  to 
come  up  to  her  high  standard. 
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*■  Be  assured,  my  dear  Fanny,  that  men  are  just  what  they  are  designed 

to  l,e _ animals  of  prey.  All  men  are  cats,  all  young  girls  mice,  morsels, 

daintv  bits.  Now  to  suppose,  when  the  mouse  comes  from  her  hole,  that 
the  generous  sentimental  Grimalkin  will  not  seize  her,  is  contrary  to  all 
nature  and  experience,  and  even  to  the  design  and  order  of  Providence, 
for,  depend  upon  it,  whatever  is  is  right,  and  however  strange  the  doctrine 
may  seem,  the  constant,  universal  and  invariable  innate  Disposition  and 
Practice  of  all  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  things  and  in  all  ages  must 
have  been  originally  meant  and  intended." 

What,  then,  is  the  moral?  Simply  this,  that  where  youth  and 
love  are  in  question,  “  the  only  security  is  flight,  or  bars  and  bolts 
and  walls.”  There  speaks  the  man  of  the  fashionable  world,  who 
has  his  Pope’s  “Essays”  by  heart,  and  ingeniously  draws  in 
the  argument  from  design  comfortably  to  cover  up  the  frailty 
of  mankind. 

In  September,  1774,  Fanny  w'as  again  at  Chesington,  and  found 
there  some  new  company.  The  “  Baronet’s  brother  ”  was  gone, 
but  Mdlle.  Kosat  had  a  friend  staying  with  her,  a  Mdlle. 
Courvoisyois,  the  pronunciation  of  whose  name  baffled  every  one 
in  the  place  save  Daddy  Crisp.  Kitty  Cooke  frankly  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  called  her  “  Miss  Crewe.”  There  were  also  a  Mrs. 
Simmonds,  “vulgar  and  forward”;  her  daughter,  Miss  Sim- 
monds,  “  struggling  to  be  polite  ”  ;  and  a  Mrs.  Moore,  “  con¬ 
tentedly  at  the  head  of  stupidity.”  Crisp,  the  major  domo  of  this 
strange  boarding-house,  was  in  high  spirits,  though  it  cannot 
have  been  a  very  promising  company  from  which  to  obtain  a  good 
“four”  for  his  favourite  whist  table.  He  used  to  play  wdth  a 
dummy  rather  than  forgo  his  game,  but  his  patience  was  often 
sorely  tried.  On  such  occasions,  we  are  told  that  it  was  his  custom 
to  bow  ceremoniously  to  his  blundering  partner  and  murmur, 
“  Bless  you  !  Bless  you  !  ” 

It  seems  strange  that  Fanny  never  confided  to  her  old  friend 
that  she  was  busy  writing  a  novel,  for  in  everything  else  he  was 
he.r  absolute  confidante.  In  1775  she  had  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow,  a  shy,  diffldent  youth,  who  wrote  his 
proposal  after  the  briefest  possible  acquaintance,  and  followed  it 
up  with  a  nervous,  embarrassed  call,  of  which  she  gives  a  merci¬ 
lessly  accurate  description  in  her  early  diary.  Mr.  Barlow  was  an 
eligible  suitor  of  twenty-four,  in  easy  circumstances,  blameless, 
and  entirely  inoffensive.  Her  father  favoured  the  match;  and, 
when  Daddy  Crisp  was  consulted,  he  too,  to  Fanny’s  great  dismay, 
urged  her,  in  a  letter  full  of  good  sense  and  wit,  to  think  twice 
before  refusing.  He  tells  Fanny  that  her  indignation  at  what 
she  calls  Mr.  Barlow’s  presumption  puts  him  in  mind  of  Moliere’s 
“  Precieuses  Bidicules.”  “Read  it,”  he  goes  on,  “you  young 
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devil,  and  blush  !  ”  Then  he  continues,  in  praise  of  the  diffident 
Barlow  ;  — 

“  Ah  !  Fanny,  such  a  disposition  promises  a  thousand-fold  more  happiness, 
more  solid,  lasting,  home-felt  happiness  than  all  the  seducing  exterior  airs, 
graces,  accomplishments  and  addresses  of  an  artful — (Madame  D'Arblav 
in  later  years  scored  out  the  word).  Such  a  man  as  this  young  Barlow,  if 
ever  you  are  so  lucky  and  so  well  advised  as  to  be  united  to  him,  will 
improve  upon  you  every  hour.  You  will  discover  in  him  graces  and  charms 
which  kindness  will  bring  to  light,  that  at  present  you  have  no  idea  of— 1 
mean,  if  his  character  is  truly  given  by  Hetty.  That  is  the  grand  object 
of  enquiry,  as  likewise  his  circumstances;  this  last,  as  a  great  sheet- 
anchor,  upon  which  we  are  to  depend  in  our  voyage  through  life,  ought 
most  minutely  to  be  scrutinised.  .  .  .  Look  round  you.  Fan;  look  at  your 
aunts.  Fanny  Burney  won’t  be  always  what  she  is  now.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
once  had  an  offer  of  £3,000  a  year,  or  near  it ;  a  parcel  of  young  giggling 
girls  laughed  her  out  of  it.  The  man,  forsooth,  was  not  quite  smart 
enough,  though  otherwise  estimable.  Oh  Fan  !  this  is  not  a  marrying  age 
without  a  handsome  Fortune  !  Suppose  you  to  lose  your  father,  take  in 
all  chances!  Consider  the  situation  of  an  unprotected,  unprovided  woman.” 

So  he  urged  and  pressed,  hut  to  no  avail.  Fanny  was  obdurate. 
Mr.  Barlow  received  his  conge,  and  is  heard  of  no  more,  while 
Crisp  himself  was  reduced  to  silence  when  Fanny  told  him  that 
she  had  “  long  since  settled  to  either  attach  myself  with  my  whole 
heart,  or  to  have  the  courage  to  lead  apes.”  Afterwards  he  seems 
to  have  admitted  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Fanny's 
point  of  view. 

”  Evelina  ” — Fanny’s  great  secret — was  published  in  1778,  and 
in  that  year  she  was  ordered  country  air  by  the  family  doctor. 
Naturally,  she  went  down  to  Chesington,  with  her  sister  Susan. 
The  novel  also  made  the  journey,  and  was  read  aloud  in  Fanny’s 
presence  before  Crisp  and  the  other  boarders.  They  were  en¬ 
raptured  with  it,  and  constantly  turned  to  her,  and  asked  if  she 
did  not  think  this  or  that  passage  was  fine ,  or  speculated  as  to  who 
the  author  might  be,  little  thinking  that  she  was  in  their  midst. 
Crisp,  indeed,  used  to  poke  fun  at  her  for  writing  so  many  letters, 
called  her  ‘‘  the  scribe,”  and  ”  the  authoress,”  asked  when  she 
was  thinking  of  print,  and  one  day  when  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cast, 
said,  “  Pray,  Miss  Burney,  now  you  write  so  much,  when  do  you 
intend  to  publish?  ”  he  broke  in  with,  “  Publish?  Why,  she  has 
published ;  she  brought  out  a  book  the  other  day  that  has  made  a 
great  noise — ‘  Evelina  ’ — and  she  bribed  the  reviewers  to  speak 
well  of  it  and  set  it  a-going.”  Fanny  says  that  she  was  ‘‘almost 
ready  to  run  out  of  the  room  ”  at  this,  until  she  saw  that  Crisp  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  truth.  It  was  while  she  was  re¬ 
cruiting  at  Chesington  that  she  received  a  letter  from  her  father, 
telling  her  how  Burke  had  sate  up  to  finish  ‘‘  Evelina,”  how  Sir 
Joshua  would  not  relinquish  it  even  at  his  meals,  and  how  even  Dr. 
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Johnson  had  read  it  through  and  was  delighted  with  it.  When  she 
finished  this  flattering  letter  “a  fit  of  wild  spirits  ”  came  over 
her,  and,  as  she  told  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Samuel  Kogers  long 
years  afterwards ,  she  darted  out  of  the  room  on  to  the  lawn,  and 
danced  lightly  and  gaily  around  her  favourite  mulberry  tree.  This 
bad  been  an  old  habit  of  Fanny’s  when  a  girl,  and  Crisp  looked  on 
in  mild  surprise.  “  Do  you  remember,”  he  wrote  to  her  in  1779, 

“  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  how  you  used  to  dance  Nancy  Dawson 
on  the  grass  plot,  with  your  cap  on  the  ground,  and  your  long  hair 
streaming  down  your  back,  one  shoe  off,  and  throwing  about  your 
head  like  a  mad  thing  ?  ’  ’ 

Fanny  did  not  enlighten  her  Chesington  Daddy  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  outburst,  and  the  secret  was  left  for  Dr.  Burney  to  disclose. 
It  was  told  in  the  “Conjuring  Closet.”  Fanny  happened  to  be 
going  into  the  room  when  she  heard  her  father  say,  “  The  variety 
of  characters — the  variety  of  scene — and  the  language — why,  she 
has  had  very  little  education  but  what  she  has  given  herself — less 
than  any  of  the  others,”  and  Crisp  exclaimed,  “  Wonderful ! — it’s 
wonderful.”  Fanny  hurriedly  decamped.  An  hour  later,  she  met 
Crisp  going  through  the  hall.  He  playfully  doubled  his  fist  at  her, 
and  would  have  caught  her,  but  she  ran  off.  Then,  before  supper, 
he  again  met  her,  held  her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  “  Why,  you 
little  hussy  ;  you  young  devil !  ain’t  you  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the 
face,  you  Evelina,  you?  Why,  w’hat  a  dance  you  have  led  me 
about  it !  Young  friend,  indeed  !  0,  you  little  hussy,  what  tricks 
you  have  served  me  !  ”  Then  he  kept  breaking  out  every  three 
instants  with  the  cry,  “  Wonderful,  wonderful!  ”  told  her  that 
Lowndes,  the  bookseller,  ought  to  have  given  her  £1,000  for  the 
book,  and  said,  “  You  have  nothing  to  do  now,  but  to  take  your 
pen  in  hand,  for  your  fame  and  reputation  are  made,  and  any 
bookseller  will  snap  at  w^hat  you  write.” 

The  success  of  “  Evelina”  gave  Fanny  Burney  the  entree  into 
the  best  literary  society  of  the  day.  It  led  especially  to  her  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  with  the  Thrales  and  Dr.  Johnson — though  she 
had  already  met  them  at  her  father’s  house — and  with  all  the 
members  of  the  Streatham  circle.  Fanny  was  delighted,  quite 
naturally,  at  the  cordiality  of  her  welcome,  and  her  letters  to 
Crisp  bear  witness  to  her  pleasure.  He  was  not  jealous  of  her 
new  friends,  but  he — and  her  father,  too — became  a  little  anxious 
as  her  visits  to  Streatham  lengthened  out  into  weeks  and  months. 
It  was  w’ell  for  her  to  be  enlarging  her  horizon  and  to  be  enjoying 
herself,  but  was  she  not  in  danger  of  losing  the  tide  which  comes  in 
the  affairs  of  young  authoresses  as  of  grown  men?  In  other  w'ords, 
was  she  working,  while  her  market  was  waiting  for  her?  “  More  ! 
More!  Morel  Another  Production!  ” — this  was  the  burden  of 
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the  letters  of  the  shrewd  old  hermit  at  Chesington.  Fanny’s  new 
friends  had  urged  her  to  write  a  comedy — they  all  declared  that  with 
her  skill  in  dialogue  and  her  genius  as  a  “  character-monger,”  it 
was  bound  to  be  a  success.  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  Queen  of  the  Blue 
Stockings,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  play  in  manuscript  and 
make  suggestions ;  Sheridan  eagerly  offered  to  accept  it  on  trust 
before  it  was  written.  When  it  was  finished,  Fanny  gave  her 
comedy  the  name  of  “  The  Witlings.”  The  Streathamites  praised 
it,  but  from  Chesington  there  came  an  adverse  verdict,  in  a  letter 
which  Fanny  describes  as  ‘‘a  hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling 
epistle.”  Crisp  did  not  like  the  play,  and  prophesied  failure— 
whether  rightly  or  WTong  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  manuscript  has 
not  survived.  He  had  not  favoured  the  suggestion  that  ”  his  dear 
Fannikin”  should  turn  playwright.  He  did  not,  indeed,  doubt 
her  capacity.  “I  think  you  capable,  highly  capable  of  it”;  he 
said.  ”  But  in  the  attempt  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  : 
some  more  particularly  and  individually  in  the  way  of  a  Fanny 
than  of  most  people.”  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  his  mean¬ 
ing.  A  comedy  requires  more  than  a  spice  of  diablerie.  Some  of 
the  situations  are  apt  to  be  risque.  If  the  characters  are  to  be 
alive  and  true  to  Nature,  there  must  needs  be  ”  frequent  lively 
freedoms  (and  w’aggeries  that  cannot  be  called  licentious  either), 
that  give  a  strange  animation  and  vigour  to  the  style,  and  of  which, 
if  it  were  to  be  deprived,  it  w-ould  lose  wonderfully  of  its  salt  and 
spirit.”  But  how  was  a  little  prude  like  Fanny — ”  and  you  know' 
you  are  one,”  he  says — to  put  in  strokes  of  this  kind  without 
losing  delicacy.  Nor  does  it  follow,  he  insists,  that  a  successful 
novelist  must  succeed  as  a  writer  of  comedy  :  — 

*•  In  these  little  entertaining  elegant  histories  (i.e.,  in  novels),  the  writer 
has  full  scope;  as  large  a  range  as  he  pleases  to  hunt  in — to  pick,  cull, 
select  whatever  he  likes ;  he  takes  his  own  time — he  may  be  as  minuU- 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  more  minute  the  better,  provided  that  taste,  a 
deep  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  world,  accom¬ 
pany  that  minuteness.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  very  soul,  and  all  its 
most  secret  recesses  and  workings,  are  developed  and  laid  as  open  to  the 
view  as  the  blood  globules  circulating  in  a  frog’s  foot,  when  seen  througli 
a  microscope.  The  exquisite  touches  such  a  work  is  capable  of  (of  which 
‘  Evelina  ’  is,  without  flattery,  a  glaring  instance)  are  truly  charming. 
But  of  these  advantages,  these  resources,  you  are  strangely  curtailed  the 
moment  you  begin  a  comedy.  There  everything  passes  in  dialogue — all 
goes  on  rapidly — narrative  and  descriptive,  if  not  extremely  short,  become 
intolerable.  The  detail,  w'hich  in  Fielding,  Marivaux,  and  Crebillon,  is 
so  delightful,  on  the  stage  would  bear  down  all  patience.  There  all  must 
be  compressed  into  quintessence;  the  moment  the  scene  ceases  to  move  on 
briskly,  and  business  seems  to  hang,  sighs  and  groans  are  the  consequence. 
Dreadful  sound  !  In  a  word,  if  the  plot,  the  story  of  the  comedy,  does 
not  open  and  unfold  itself  in  the  easy,  natural,  unconstrained  flow  of 
the  dialogue,  if  that  dialogue  does  not  go  on  with  spirit,  wit,  variety, 
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fun,  humour,  repartee,  and— and,  all  in  short  into  the  bargain — serviteur! 
-good-bye  t’ye !  ” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  better  that  piece  of  criticism.  Fanny 
replied  that  she  would  ‘  ‘  a  thousand  times  rather  forfeit  her  char¬ 
acter  as  a  writer  than  risk  ridicule  or  censure  as  a  female,”  but  it 
is  evident  from  her  “  Diary  ”  that  she  was  more  than  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  that  her  Chesington  Daddy  did  not  like  her  first  and 
only  essay  at  comedy.  None  the  less,  she  bowed  to  his  judgment, 
and  her  play  never  saw  the  footlights. 

Throughout  this  year,  1779,  there  was  much  talk  of  a  foreign 
invasion  of  England,  and  Crisp,  in  his  peaceful  hermitage,  was  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  anxiety  about  it.  He  w’rites  despondently  to  Fanny 
in  June,  saying  that  he  fears  he  has  lived  a  few  years  too  long,  for 
he  had  much  rather  be  under  ground  than  see  ‘  ‘  the  insolent  Bour¬ 
bon  trampling  under  foot  this  once  happy  island.”  Susan  Burney 
was  at  Chesington,  and  she  tells  us  how  Crisp  depressed  the 
boarders  with  his  doleful  prophecies.  ”  Mr.  Crisp,  who  spends 
his  life  in  perpetual  apprehension  of  terrible  national  calamities, 
w'ent  to  Kingston  the  other  morning,  and  came  back  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  calculated  to  terrify  and  crush  temerity  itself.  He  could 
eat  no  dinner.”  For  he  had  heard  that  the  French  had  landed 
at  Falmouth,  that  French  and  Spanish  warships  were  throwing 
bombs  into  Plymouth,  that  a  force  was  marching  on  London,  and 
must  inevitably  pass  through  Kingston.  Consequently  Chesing¬ 
ton,  for  all  its  miry  lanes,  wms  not  safe,  and  the  worst  was  to  be 
feared !  Nor  was  it  until  some  days  had  passed  that  the  old  man 
was  himself  again,  and  could  either  eat,  sleep,  or  talk. 

During  this  summer,  Fanny  spoke  so  much  of  her  Daddy  Crisp 
to  the  Streathamites,  that  Mrs.  Thrale  said  she  was  “  determined 
to  become  a  favourite  with  that  Mr.  Crisp,”  and  packed  up  a 
pine-apple — then  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries — with  a 
basket  of  fruit,  to  be  taken  to  Chesington  by  Fanny  in  the  post- 
chaise,  with  her  compliments.  Crisp  accepted  the  fruit  with  great 
good  humour,  but  fought  shy  of  the  proposal  for  a  meeting.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  had  set  her  capricious  fancy  on  anything, 
she  usually  had  her  way,  and  “  a  surprise  expedition  ”  was  plotted, 
to  consist  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  Fanny  Burney,  and  her  father. 
On  the  day  arranged.  Dr.  Burney  could  not  go,  but  the  others 
went,  and  the  meeting  took  place.  It  was  a  great  success.  Mrs. 
Thrale — so  wrote  Fanny  long  years  afterwards — was  equally 
charmed  with,  and  surprised  at,  “  the  elegance  of  Mr.  Crisp  in 
language  and  manners,”  and  Mr.  Crisp  was  pleased  by  ‘‘  the  cour¬ 
teous  readiness  and  unassumed  good  humour  with  which  Mrs. 
Thrale  received  the  inartificial  civilities  of  Kitty  Cooke  and  the 
old-fashioned  but  cordial  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.”  More- 
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over,  the  Thrales  were  greatly  entertained  by  Cliesington  Hall 
itself,  which  they  “  prowled  over  with  gay  curiosity,”  exploring 
every  nook  and  corner,  and  visiting  even  the  attics  and  the  leads. 

Crisp  returned  the  visit  at  Streatham  as  soon  as  his  old  enemy, 
the  gout,  permitted  him  to  travel.  He  had  stipulated  that  Dr, 
Burney  should  be  there,  too,  but  the  day  did  not  pass  off  very  well, 
in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Thrale’s  tact  as  a  hostess.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
‘  ‘  grave  and  silent  ’  ’  ;  the  talk  did  not  flow  ;  ease  was  sadly  want¬ 
ing ;  for,  as  Madame  D’Arblay  said,  ‘‘if  Johnson  did  not  make 
the  charm  of  conversation,  he  only  marred  it  by  his  presence,  from 
the  general  fear  he  incited  that  if  he  spoke  not  he  might  listen, 
and  that  if  he  listened  he  might  reprove.”  Yet  Johnson  was 
pleased  with  Crisp,  for,  when  the  latter  had  gone,  he  said  of  him  : 
‘‘Sir,  it  is  a  very  singular  thing  to  see  a  man  with  all  his  powers 
so  much  alive,  when  he  has  so  long  shut  himself  up  from  the 
world.” 

The  correspondence  between  Crisp  and  Fanny  continued  with¬ 
out  intermission.  The  old  man  treasured  up  every  scrap  of  her 
handwriting,  and  made  faithful  transcripts  of  her  ‘‘  Diaries.”  He 
knew  their  value,  and  prophesied  their  future  fame.  What 
charmed  him  most  was  their  unconventionality  and  spontaneity, 
so  different  from  the  letters  of  the  renowned  Bas  Bleu,  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu,  whom  he  had  long  set  down  for  ‘‘a  vain,  empty,  conceited 
pretender,  and  little  else.”  Whenever  Fanny  w^ent  to  Chesing- 
ton,  she  had  hard  work  to  leave.  ‘‘If  I  hint  at  but  going 
away,”  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ‘‘he  storms  and  raves  with 
such  a  vengeance,  you  would  stare  to  see  and  start  to  hear  him.” 
Crisp  was  growing  very  deaf,  and  wrote  in  1781  that  he  had 
already  had  ‘  ‘  a  pretty  long  and  convincing  proof  that  his  shattered 
frame  was  not  immortal.”  He  complained,  though  without  a 
note  of  querulousness,  of  gout,  rheumatism,  indigestion,  and  want 
of  sleep — a  formidable  array  of  ailments.  Yet  his  spirits  were 
marvellous,  and,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  he  was  so  ‘‘  very  unlike  an 
old  man.”  Nor  did  his  judgment  become  impaired  or  his  criticism 
lose  its  edge.  When  Fanny  consulted  him  about  her  second  novel, 
‘‘  Caecilia  ” — which  appeared  in  1782 — and  sent  him  the  rough 
proofs,  he  urged  her  to  revise  it  most  carefully.  ‘‘  You  have  so 
much  to  lose,”  he  said,  ‘‘  you  cannot  take  too  much  care.  Not 
that  I  would  have  you  file,  and  polish  and  refine,  till  the  original 
fire  and  spirit  of  the  composition  flies  off  in  vapour — and  that,  1 
dare  say,  is  what  he  (i.e.,  Dr.  Burney)  would  guard  against;  and 
so  should  I  if  I  were  not  convinced  there  is  no  danger  of  that  to  be 
apprehended ;  that  belongs  to  your  half  geniuses ;  a  true — a  real— a 
great  one  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  luxuriant  and  must  be 
pruned.”  In  the  same  letter  occurs  a  passage  in  which  he  advises 
Fanny  to  listen  to  all  people  have  to  say,  ‘‘  but  never  to  give  up 
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or  alter  a  tittle  merely  on  their  authority,  nor  unless  it  perfectly 
coincides  with  your  own  inward  feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my 
sorrow  and  my  cost.  But  mum  !  ”  Again  the  reference  is  to  his 
luckless  tragedy. 

There  were  passages  in  “Caecilia”  to  wliich  Crisp  “warmly 
objected  ”  ;  and  he  evidently  thought  the  book  inferior  to  “  Eve¬ 
lina,’’  though  he  declared  that  “nothing  like  it  had  appeared 
since  Fielding  and  Smollett.”  Then  he  warned  her  not  to  remit 
her  ardour  and  industry  to  be  perfect.  “  There  have  been  more 
instances  than  one,  where  writers  have  wrote  themselves  down, 
by  slovenliness,  laziness,  and  presuming  too  much  on  public 
favour  for  what  is  past.”  But,  after  all,  his  main  anxiety  was  not 
lest  Fanny  should  write  carelessly,  but  lest  she  should  let  the  ink 
dry  too  long  on  her  pen.  He  was  afraid  the  ceaseless  round  of 
visiting  and  gaiety  and  parties  was  occupying  too  much  of  her 
time.  The  authoress  of  “  Evelina,”  the  ingenious  Miss  Burney, 
was  much  run  after  by  the  fashionable  hostesses  of  London.  She 
had  such  acknowledged  masters  of  taste  as  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Johnson — to  say  nothing  of  Soame  Jenyns — to 
sing  her  praises  ;she  was  also  the  protegee  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  that 
charming  old  lady,  Mrs  Delany.  Crisp  was  anxious  she  should 
make  her  future  financially  secure  while  her  books  were  the  rage. 
And  so  he  wrote  quite  frankly  : — 


“Now,  Fannikin,  I  must  remind  you  of  your  promise,  which  was  to 
come  to  your  loving  daddy  when  you  could  get  loose.  Look  ye,  Fanny,  I 
don’t  mean  to  cajole  you  hither  with  the  expectation  of  amusement  or 
entertainment.  You  and  I  know  better  than  to  hum  or  to  be  hummed 
in  that  manner.  If  you  come  here,  come  to  work — work  hard — stick  to  it. 
This  IS  the  harv'est  time  of  your  life:  your  sun  shines  hot;  lose  not  a 
moment,  then,  but  make  your  hay  directly.  ‘  Touch  the  yellow  boys,’  as 
Briggs  says;  ‘grow  warm,’  make  the  booksellers  come  down  handsomely — 
count  the  ready — the  chink.  Do  but  secure  this  one  point  while  it  is  in 
your  power,  and  all  things  else  shall  be  added  unto  thee.” 

This  was  probably  one  of  the  very  last  letters  that  Crisp  wrote. 
The  old  man’s  life  was  nearly  done.  In  the  early  spring  of  1783. 
while  Susan  Burney — now  become  Mrs.  Susan  Phillipps — was 
staying  there.  Crisp’s  old  malady ,  the  gout,  grew  alarmingly  worse. 
He  had  a  seizure,  from  which  he  made  slow  recovery,  and  then 
suffered  a  relapse.  But  he  could  still  take  pleasure  in  reading, 
for  on  April  12th,  we  find  Dr.  Burney  forwarding  to  his  old  friend 
the  “  Memoires  de  Petrarque,”  which  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
see.  Fanny  wrote  a  really  touching  letter,  in  which  she  prayed 
God  to  bless  and  restore  “  her  most  dear  daddy,”  and  then,  when 
Susan  sent  word  that  recovery  was  hopeless,  she  herself  hastened 
to  Chesington.  Of  the  closing  scenes  we  know  nothing,  save  that 
the  patient  suffered  great  torture,  and  that  his  “pious  sister,” 
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Mrs.  Ann  Gast,  of  Bulford,  in  Oxfordshire,  daily  read  to  him  the 
prayers  for  the  dying.  He  lingered  until  April  24th,  and  then 
passed  away,  to  Fanny’s  infinite  sorrow.  All  her  lifq^she  cherished 
his  memory. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  pyramidal  monument  in 
white  marble,  for  which  Dr.  Burney  wrote  the  epitaph  which  we 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  was  put  up  at  the  cost  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Gast,  and  of  Kitty  Cooke,  who  was  made  his  residuary 
legatee.  Fanny’s  letters  to  Crisp  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Gast,  at  whose  death  they  passed  to  her  next  of  kin,  a  Mrs.  Frod- 
sham,  and  she  returned  them  as  an  unsolicited  gift  to  Madame 
D’Arblay.  Mrs.  Hamilton  lived  at  the  Hall  until  her  death,  in 
1797,  at  the  age  of  92.  The  estate  then  passed  to  a  family  named 
Penny ,  who  let  it  to  General  Dalrymple ,  one  of  the  intimates  of 
William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  died,  in  1832,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  96.  The  old  Hall  which,  in  1764,  had  been 
described  as  being  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  was  then  pulled  down, 
and  the  present  building  erected  on  the  old  foundation.  During 
the  last  sixty  years  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Chancellor 
family,  by  whom  the  grounds  have  been  carefully  preserved  as  they 
were  in  the  days  when  Crisp  wms  the  doyen  of  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
boarding  establishment,  the  organiser  of  its  quiet  revels,  and— we 
may  be  sure — the  genial  autocrat  of  its  dinner  and  supper  table. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  narrow  grass-growm  avenue  leading 
down  to  the  Hall  from  the  church,  containing  ancient  chestnut 
trees,  w'hich  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  planted  when  on  her  way 
to  Nonsuch  Park;  the  little  grass  plot,  whose  turf  bespeaks  its 
age ;  the  impenetrable  wall  of  time-defying  yew,  the  relics  of  two 
giant  mulberry  trees,  which  still  struggle  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  due 
season ;  the  base  of  a  tall  elm ,  which  came  crashing  down  a  few 
years  since.  At  the  further  side  of  the  house  are  the  brick  pigeon- 
cote,  and  the  spreading  garden  wuth  broad  walks,  not  of  gravel, 
but  of  smooth -cropped  turf,  up  and  down  which  the  ugly  and  cross 
Baronet’s  brother  hobbled  on  his  crutches,  exploding  with  mysteri¬ 
ous  laughter  at  the  thought  of  Maria  Allen  borrowing  his  spare 
suit.  And  in  the  extreme  corner  is  the  gentle  eminence,  which 
in  Fanny’s  day  was  known  as  the  Mount,  overlooking  the  valley 
and  w'ooded  slopes  that  lie  towards  Epsom.  It  is  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  garden,  but  a  great  elm  overshadows  it,  and 
some  steps  of  brickwork  lead  up  to  the  rough  summer-house,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  curious  beehive  thatch.  This  was  one  of  Fanny’s 
favourite  retreats,  and  here,  we  doubt  not,  “old  Crisp’’— as 
Greville  once  called  him — took  the  sun,  mused  on  the  past,  and 
lamented  lost  opportunities,  or  exerted  himself — an  easy  effort— to 
be  gay  and  sprightly  and  entertaining  to  the  young  friends  who 
were  so  dear  to  his  heart.  J.  B.  Firth. 
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=  Perhaps  the  chief  result  of  the  war  up  to  the  present,  apart  from 
i  the  destruction  of  the  Kussian  Fleet,  has  been  the  vehemence 
with  which  the  campaign  against  the  “  yellow  peril  ”  has  been 
commenced  upon  the  Continent.  Looked  upon  by  Eussia  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  European  countries  in  this 
war,  no  pains  have  been  spared,  or  are  likely  to  be  spared,  in  order 
to  force  upon  the  imagination  of  the  world  the  terrible  spectacle 
I  of  a  united  Asia  advancing  upon  them.  And  the  Eussian  advice 

'  is  that  if  Europe  supports  her  against  Japan,  the  peril  will  be 

;  averted.  Even  in  England,  where  past  experience  should  have 

j  warned  the  newspapers  and  people  in  general  of  the  nature  of 

such  Press  campaigns  as  those  of  the  “  yellow  peril  ”  nature,  and 
their  true  meaning,  the  reports  are  too  seriously  discussed.  This 
being  so,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  quote  the  opinions  of  some 
'  Japanese  authorities  upon  this  subject.  Count  Okuma,  whose 
I  position  and  weight  in  Japanese  affairs  are  well  known,  wTites 
j  from  the  other  point  of  view  upon  the  peril  from  a  dominant 

^  Russia,  composed  largely  of  Tartar  stock.  He  says  :  — 

!  Let  us  consider  first  of  all  the  question  of  the  yellow  peril,  or  what  is 
i  sometimes  known  as  colourphobia.  History  tells  us  that  the  so-called  white 

:  people  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  who,  crossing  over  the  Ural 

.Mountain  range,  pushed  their  interests  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Mongols  was  extended  under  the  rule  of  Genghis  Khan  from 
!  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  In  1235,  Ogdai,  whose  troops 

i  were  as  numerous  as  their  spoils,  dispatched  armies  in  many  directions. 

One  was  directed  against  Korea.  Victorious  and  always  advancing,  the 
;  Mongols  moved  on  into  Hungary  and  Poland.  Genghis  Khan  was  a 
formidable  enemy  of  the  nations  in  the  twelfth  century.  Wherever  he  went 
he  scattered  his  enemy  and  made  havoc  of  everything  with  which  he  and 
his  soldiers  came  into  contact. 

The  word  “Tartars”  created  consternation  among  the  people  at  that 
time.  The  germ  of  the  yellow  peril  is  to  be  already  found  there,  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  new'  phenomenon ;  but  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  the 
development  of  the  island  empire  in  the  East,  the  old  fear  of  the  yellow 
race  again  took  possession  of  some  Europeans.  To  be  sure,  the  term  yellow 
race  comprises  Orientals,  but  strictly  speaking  it  is  diflBcult  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  among  the  colours  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world,  for  a 
certain  mixture  of  race  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  migration  of 
the  human  race. 

The  inhabitants  of  China  were  peace-loving  people,  and  as  they  were 
subjected  under  the  oppression  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  they  contrived 
various  means  of  self-defence.  The  long  wall  of  China  was  built  for  this 
purpose.  Confucius  often  pointed  out  the  dangers  from  the  barbarians 
of  the  North.  The  fact  that  China,  a  peace-loving  country,  was  invaded 
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by  the  barbarians  is  clearly  shown  in  lier  history,  and  in  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  people.  And  it  appears  from  historical  study  that  these 
barbarians  have  been  holding  their  stronghold  in  Russia  for  the  last 
hundreds  of  years.  The  real  cause  of  the  yellow  peril  does  ?iot  lie  with 
Japan  or  with  China,  but  with  their  gigantic  neighbour  of  the  North. 

Count  Okuma  tlius  sums  up  Japan’s  aims  :  — 

The  Japanese  stand  upon  libeidj',  humanity,  and  justice.  Japan  wills  to 
be  the  patron  of  civilisation,  and  to  protect  a  tottering  Empire  and  a 
kingdom  from  tumbling  into  dust.  This  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Japanese 
spirit  as  developed  after  coming  into  touch  with  that  of  America  and  Eng 
land. 

The  Honourable  S.  Shimacla,  a  leading  Japanese  statesman,  is 
no  less  worthy  of  attention  when  he  writes  on  the  ambition  of 
Japan,  and  the  fact  that  intellectuality  does  not  depend  upon  race. 
He  says  :  — 

The  Japanese  have  a  noble  ambition  to  bring  back  the  Orientals  to  life 
and  activity.  The  gratification  of  this  nation,  however,  is  not  based  upon 
any  racial  bias,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  difference  in  colour  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  human  race.  Strictly  .speaking,  the  racial 
difference  will  diminish  with  the  development  of  science,  and  of  the  means 
of  communication,  which  will  bring  the  nations  into  closer  contact, 
annihilating  all  the  differences  in  customs  and  manners.  Taking  the 
present  state  of  humanity  into  consideration,  the  Europeans  make  asser¬ 
tions  that  they  are  the  race  which  govern  and  control  the  destiny  of  man¬ 
kind.  While  there  is  some  truth  in  this  statement,  man’s  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  does  not  depend  upon  the  difference  in  race.  The 
Hungarians  are  Orientals,  while  the  Indians  are  Caucasians,  and  belong  to 
the  same  stock  as  the  present  w’hite  people  in  European  countries,  yet  the 
former  are  making  steady  progress  in  civilisation,  and  the  latter,  subject 
to  climatic  and  other  influences,  have  lost  their  national  independence. 
Those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  difference  in  race  look  at  the  present  situation 
only,  and  ignore  entirely  the  past  and  the  future.  If  the  millions  and 
millions  of  the  Orientals  are  destined  to  rise  again,  Japan  will  play  the  part 
of  their  saviour.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  to  restore  the  race  whose 
fate  has  been  sealed  for  so  many  centuries. 

He  also  quotes  a  fragment  of  early  history  to  prove  his  con¬ 
tention,  thus  : — 

When  Commodore  Perry  came  to  Japan,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  a 
certain  Ishikawa,  the  Mayor  of  Yokohama,  visited  the  ship,  and  requested 
the  Commodore  to  write  something  on  a  fan  in  memory  of  this  great  event. 
Perry  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  on  it  “Friendly  to  all  Nations.’’  The 
interpreter  translated  it  in  the  language  of  Confucius,  “Shikai  keitei  nari,” 
or  literally  “all  men  are  brothers.”  The  language  of  the  Commodore  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments,  and  reflects  the  entire  feeling  of  Americans. 
Japan  has  this  noble  feeling,  yet  we  hear  that  some  Europeans  bring  up 
charges  against  Japan  on  the  ground  of  the  yellow  peril.  Our  ambition  is 
not  to  oppose  the  white  people,  but  to  raise  the  position  of  the  degenerate 
humanity  in  the  Orient  to  its  original  moral  splendour.  Do  not  let  the 
minor  differences  in  appearance  be  obstacles  in  performing  man’s  duty. 
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Nations  whose  doings  are  opposed  to  the  proper  duty  of  man,  no  matter 
what  race  they  may  be,  must  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  difference  between  the  methods  of  Japan  and  Eussia  in 
their  treatment  of  China  he  considers  as  demonstrating  clearly  the 
proportionate  danger  of  a  world  peril  :  — 

In  1899,  when  troubles  arose  in  North  China,  rioters  besieged  the 
ministers  of  different  countries  in  Pekin,  and  Japan,  in  union  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  did  everything  in  her  power  to  deliver  these  peoples  from  danger. 
She  suppressed  the  Chinese,  the  yellow  race,  and  helped  the  white  people. 

If  the  behaviour  of  the  Russians  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  white 
people,  we  should  raise  the  cry  of  “white  peril”  instead  of  “yellow  peril.” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  those  portions  of  the  white  race  who  look  upon 
Japan  with  suspicion,  thinking  that  Japan  will  unite  the  Orientals  to 
oppose  the  white  people,  will  change  their  minds,  and  regard  the  situation 
with  impartial  eyes.  Japan  desires  to  raise  the  position  of  hundreds  and 
millions  of  Oriental  people  so  that  they  may  share  the  “heavenly  grace” 
with  the  white  race. 


His  opinions  as  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Eussia 
find  an  echo  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Soyeda,  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  Japanese  banks  : — 

Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria  not  only  disturbs  the  peace  and  obstructs 
the  commerce  of  the  Far  East,  but  may  one  day  endanger  the  world, 
because  China,  drilled  and  led  by  Russia,  may  bring  into  actuality  “the 
Yellow  Peril.” 


While  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  proclaim  that  these  Japanese 
authorities  are  wholly  right,  and  the  Eussians  wholly  wTong,  in 
their  views  on  a  “  Yellow  Peril,”  this  exposition  of  their  feelings 
on  the  subject  at  least  enables  both  sides  of  the  question  to  be 
seen.  Does  it  not  appear  likely  that  Japan,  with  all  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  of  China,  should  be  a  safer 
guide  than  Eussia,  who  know's  practically  nothing  accurately  about 
the  nation  or  its  feelings  and  ideals?  Is  not  an  intricate  machine, 
with  dangerous  potentialities,  safer  in  the  charge  of  a  skilled 
engineer  familiar  with  its  construction  than  it  could  ever  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  untried  apprentice?  Eussia’s  aim  in  China  has  not 
been  disguised  ;  it  is  to  raise  up  a  native  army  similar  to  the  native 
army  in  India.  Japan  would  be  the  last  nation  to  raise  China 
into  a  great  military  force — the  limit  of  her  endeavours  in  this 
direction  might  be  to  enable  the  northern  viceroys  to  protect  their 
territories  from  foreign  aggression. 

Very  similar  in  nature  to  Japan’s  relations  wdth  China  are  those 
she  means  to  maintain  with  Korea.  This  Empire  owes  its  in¬ 
dependence  to  Japan,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
the  Japanese  Government  has  given  the  clearest  proofs  that  Korean 
integrity  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Korea  may 
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bear  to  Japan  the  same  relation  that  Egypt  does  to  Great  Britain, 
but  it  will  still  exist  as  an  independent  nation.  No  time  was  lost 
by  the  Japanese  in  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  Korean  Emperor, 
which  is  a  most  self-denying  ordinance.  Its  terms  are  as  follows : 

Article  I. — For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  permanent  and  solid  friend¬ 
ship  between  Japan  and  Korea,  and  firmly  establishing  peace  in  the  Far  East, 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Korea  shall  place  full  confidence  in  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan,  and  adopt  the  advice  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  im¬ 
provement  in  administration. 

Article  II. — The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  shall  in  a  spirit  of  firm 
friendship  ensure  the  safety  and  i-epose  of  the  Imperial  Household  of 
Korea. 

Article  III. — The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  definitely  guarantees 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Korean  Empire. 

Article  IV. — In  case  the  welfare  of  the  Imperial  Household  of  Korea  or 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Korea  is  endangered  by  aggressions  of  a  third 
Power  or  internal  disturbances,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  shall 
immediately  take  such  necessary  measures  as  circumstances  require,  and 
in  such  case  the  Imperial  Government  of  Korea  shall  give  full  facilities  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government.  The  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  may  for  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned 
object  occupy,  when  the  circumstances  i-equire  it,  such  places  as  may  be 
necessary  from  strategic  points  of  view. 

Article  V. — The  Governments  of  the  two  countries  shall  not  in  future, 
without  mutual  consent,  conclude  with  a  third  Power  such  an  arrangement 
as  may  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  VI. — Details  in  connection  with  the  present  Protocol  shall  always 
be  arranged  as  the  circumstances  may  require  between  the  representative 
of  Japan  and  the  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Korea. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  had  the  circumstances  been  different,  the 
Korean  Emperor  would  have  declined  to  subscribe  himself  to  this 
treaty,  but  how  many  little  boys  w^ould  ever  take  the  necessary 
medicine,  had  they  their  own  way?  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Japanese  protection  will  be  the  best  thing  possible  for  the 
Korean  inhabitants.  Under  the  old  regime,  during  the  existence 
of  the  habit  of  farming  out  the  taxes,  they  were  ground  down  to 
an  extent  never  dreamed  of  in  European  countries.  Everybody 
save  the  peasant  had  to  have  his  “  squeeze,”  and  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  those  who  did  not  pay  up.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  leading  Korean  politicians 
became  friends  of  Japan,  owing  to  the  fact  that  by  depositing 
their  money  in  the  Japanese  bank,  they  were  able  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  constant  dread  of  its  confiscation.  If  this  was  so 
among  the  higher  classes,  what  it  was  among  the  poor  may  be 
imagined.  The  Japanese  wisely  sent  a  special  mission  to  Korea, 
headed  by  Marquis  Ito,  whose  name  alone  ensured  its  having  the 
most  far-reaching  results.  While  in  Seoul,  he  did  much  to  smooth 
down  any  ill-feelings,  though  these  were  reduced  to  a  minimum 
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through  the  forethought  of  the  Japanese  in  defwrting  the  most 
incorrigible  pro-Eussian  Koreans.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  in  the 
institution  of  reforms.  Railways,  banks,  sanitation,  good  money, 
and  improved  conditions,  all  these  are  to  come  to  the  Koreans  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  After  the  war  with  China,  reforms  were 
attempted  too  rapidly ,  and  caused  too  much  opposition ;  now  they 
are  coming  into  force  gradually.  The  lessons  learnt  from  Russian 
banks  and  raihvays  will  not  be  forgotten ,  nor  the  enormous  power 
of  these  as  factors  in  colonisation.  In  the  south,  the  fortification 
of  the  island  of  Kojedo,  off  Masampho,  will  give  Japan  supreme 
control  of  the  Korean  Straits. 

On  the  sea,  Japan  has  continued  in  her  successful  career,  and 
practically  reduced  the  Russian  Fleet,  remaining  after  the  first 
few  days,  to  such  insignificant  proportions  as  to  lend  weight  to  a 
fear  that  should  the  Baltic  squadron  ever  reach  the  Pacific,  they 
will  have  difficulty  in  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Russian 
Far  Fjastern  fleet.  The  operations  outside  Port  Arthur  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  not  only  can  the  Japanese  warships  do  better  in 
battle,  but  that  the  Japanese  commanders  are  able  to  force  even 
tbe  leading  Russian  naval  commander  to  fall  into  their  plans.  The 
gallant  Admiral  Makaroff  met  his  fate  in  responding  to  a  plan 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Admiral  Togo,  and  upon  which  he 
had  rung  the  changes  until  success  should  crown  his  efforts. 
Admiral  Makaroff  was  admittedly  Russia’s  most  brilliant  officer, 
and  if  this  happened  to  him,  w'hat  hope  have  others  less  gifted? 
1  It  is  idle  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  Petropavlosk  to  bad  luck  ; 
in  naval  affairs,  to  quote  the  w’ords  of  a  leading  English  seaman, 
“bad  luck  is  only  another  word  for  bad  management” — once 
admit  the  possibility  of  luck,  good  or  bad,  in  naval  affairs,  and  a 
serious  step  dowmwards  has  been  taken. 

But  whatever  the  Japanese  may  have  done  on  the  sea,  every  one 
is  all  impatience  to  see  her  meet  the  Russian  land  forces.  Then 
things  will  be  different,  say  the  friends  of  Russia,  and  even  the 
sympathisers  with  Japan  have  a  sneaking  fear  of  the  results.  For 
Russia,  they  say,  is  a  great  land  force.  It  may  astonish  many  to 
learn  that  in  Japan  it  is  also  considered  that  how’ever  effective  their 
Navy  may  be,  the  Japanese  Army  is  far  more  so.  As  the  premier 
service,  it  has  received  far  more  attention  and  been  far  more  per¬ 
fected  than  the  Navy.  So  the  Japanese  themselves  are  content  to 
await  the  result  of  the  land  campaigns  with  patience.  The  general 
advantages  that  the  Japanese  claim  that  their  Army  possess  may 
be  summed  up  shortly.  First,  of  course,  comes  the  nearness  of 
operations  to  their  base,  and  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  plan  of 
campaign  has  been  the  sole  care  of  an  efficient  general  staff  for 
nearly  ten  years— the  Russian  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  having  had 
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to  take  its  chances  with  several  others  many  considered  more  vital 
in  St.  Petersburg  ;  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  generals  know  Man¬ 
churia  ,  and  that  the  population  is  friendly  to  them — an  advantage 
not  to  be  belittled.  The  Japanese  military  equipment  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  drains  of  corruption  as 
rife  in  the  Russian  as  in  the  Chinese  Army.  The  medical 
arrangements  are  excellent,  and  the  field  hospitals  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  wonderful  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society.  This  num¬ 
bers  among  its  members  nearly  900,000  Japanese,  and  has  ren¬ 
dered  yeoman  service  in  the  past.  A  special  attache,  an  English 
lady,  has  been  sent  out  through  the  personal  effort  of  the  Queen, 
to  report  upon  the  Japanese  hospital  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society.  In  the  Japanese  Army  there  are 
elements  unknowm  in  other  countries.  Combined  with  hardiness 
of  body,  the  Japanese  soldier,  by  his  training  and  his  practice  of 
ancestor- worship,  may  know  what  fear  is,  but  cannot  be  afraid. 
These  are  soldiers  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  among  them  there  can 
be  no  panic  and  no  surrender.  All  these  are  cogent  reasons  why 
the  Japanese  military  authorities  consider  that  their  Armies  have  a 
very  good  chance  against  Russia’s  thousands.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  their  confidence  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  and 
it  is  no  small  thing  to  know  tha,t  should  the  whole  Army  leave 
Japan,  and  all  the  police,  too,  there  would  be  no  disturbance. 

In  dealing  with  the  Japanese  plan  of  campaign,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the  domination  of 
China.  In  these  circumstances  the  capture  of  Mukden,  with 
its  tombs  of  the  Imperial  ancestors  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  might 
well  mean  more  than  the  fall  of  Vladivostok.  It  is  this  anxiety  to 
impress  the  Peking  Government  that  may  lead  to  the  early  capture 
of  Port  Arthur.  This  would  have,  as  a  consequence,  the  capture  of 
the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  and  would  be  a  very  fine  demonstration, 
for  Chinese  consumption,  of  Japan’s  superiority  over  Russia.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  forces  would  enable  them  to 
utilise  the  railway  line  for  an  advance  northward.  But  the  true 
policy  of  the  Japanese  is  not  to  force  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  policy  originally  laid  down  was  to  bottle  up  the  fleet,  or  else, 
preferably,  lure  it  out  and  capture  or  destroy  it,  and  then  to  let 
Port  Arthur  stew  in  its  insanitary  conditions,  and  starve  with  its 
inadequate  stores,  until  it  would  fall  without  a  blow.  So  valuable 
to  the  Japanese  plan  would  a  beleaguered  Port  Arthur  be,  that 
it  would  be  real  wusdom  for  Russia  to  abandon  it  at  once.  The  role 
of  this  Russian  fortress  is  to  be  the  Ladysmith  of  this  war— the 
necessity  for  relieving  it,  the  force  which  will  draw  the  Russian 
armies  to  attack  the  Japanese  entrenchments.  Besides  this,  a 
Russian  advance  to  the  south  would  expose  the  army  under  Euro- 
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patkin  to  attack  on  both  flanks.  It  would  be  the  Natal  situation 
over  again,  only  far  worse. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  delay  in  Japan’s  land 
operations,  and  whether  she  would  not  have  been  better  advised  to 
rush  forward  bodies  of  troops  and  seize  strategical  positions,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  her  slower  actions.  The  Japanese 
nature  is  impetuous ;  as  individuals  they  often  are  not  able  to 
succeed  in  chess  should  the  opening  moves  be  favourable  to  them. 
Thus  interested  friends  of  Japan  feared  she  might  rush  into  her 
land  campaign  impetuously,  and  lay  herself  open  to  initial  checks, 
if  nothing  worse.  But  the  Japanese  General  Staff,  realising  this, 
showed  itself  calm  and  methodical.  Theirs  has  been  the  method 
of  Prussia,  and  not  that  of  France.  Slower,  perhaps,  but 
organised  and  irresistible.  Already  one  of  the  reasons  of  war  has 
been  attained,  and  Korea  stands  free  from  Bussian  troops.  A 
considerable  Japanese  army  is  at  Wiju,  and  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Yalu.  Bussian  officers  report  in  their  letters  to  St. 
Petersburg  considerable  amazement  at  the  mobility  of  the 
Japanese  forces  in  the  most  awful  climatic  circumstances. 
Seas  of  mud  were  traversed,  rivers  in  flood  were  crossed,  and 
methodically  the  army  advanced  to  the  Yalu,  the  Bussians  falling 
back  before  them.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  army  in  Korea 
is  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time,  its  duty  not  being  to  enter 
Manchuria  for  the  present.  Becognising  the  indisputable  fact 
that  Bussia’s  land  forces  are  no  matter  for  under-estimation,  the 
Japanese  have  made  preparation  for  defeat,  and  have  provided 
two  lines  of  entrenched  positions — one  along  the  Yalu,  and  one 
across  the  peninsula  from  Ping-yang  to  Gensan.  behind  which 
they  can  retire  should  the  day  go  against  them.  The  main  armv 
of  invasion  will  probably  land  somewhere  between  Shanhaikwan 
and  Newchwang,  should  Port  Arthur  remain  untaken.  Becently 
Japanese  opinion  has  declared  itself  very  decidedly  upon  the 
Chinese  failure  to  maintain  neutrality  in  these  districts,  which  may 
be  the  sign  of  coming  action  there.  Another  sign  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  is  the  action  of  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  in  withdrawing  their  gunboats  from  Newchwang.  This 
points  to  the  probability  of  Newchwang  being  attacked.  Both 
nations  are  friendly  with  Japan,  and  may  be  expected  to  have 
inside  knowledge.  Newchwang  cannot  be  defended  against  a 
Japanese  fleet,  the  country  being  flat,  and  it  being  possible  for 
the  warships  to  bombard  the  hastily  erected  Bussian  entrench¬ 
ments  from  a  position  beyond  the  range  of  the  land  artillery 
gathered  together  there.  It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  New¬ 
chwang  will  become  Japanese  just  as  soon  as  it  is  considered  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  main  Japanese  army  will  strike  at  Liao-yang.  along 
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tlie  caravan  route,  and  join  hands  with  a  third  army  advancing 
from  the  Yalu,  probably  in  two  columns  converging  on  the  caravan 
route  south-east  of  Liao-yang.  It  is  this  line  of  caravan  route 
which  is  to  be  held  against  any  Eussian  attempt  to  relieve  Port 
Arthur.  Such  a  plan,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  would 
place  Japan  in  a  very  strong  position. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  discussion  of  the 
situation  is  based  upon  sui^position ,  and  Russian  reports  often  are 
the  real  foundation  even  of  that  supposition.  In  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  more  accurate  could 
be  expected.  The  Japanese  authorities,  learning  from  the  South 
African  war.  and  other  campaigns,  the  danger  of  too  com¬ 
prehensive  newspaper  correspondence,  took  the  strongest  measures 
to  prevent  their  plans  being  prematurely  revealed  by  newspaper 
men.  So  advantageous  to  military  manoeuvres  has  secrecy  been, 
that  it  is  practically  certain  that  their  example  will  be  followed  in 
all  future  wars.  From  Russia  many  reports  come,  but  of  little 
actual  value.  Report  said  Russia  was  going  to  hold  North  Korea, 
and  also  that  General  Kuropatkin  had  400,000  men.  The  first 
w’as  incorrect.  What  of  the  second?  At  least  it  is  known  that 
the  source  is  not  unbiassed.  That  the  Japanese  knew  the  whole 
facts  is  certain,  and  that  they  are  not  daunted  is  equally  so. 

The  Japanese  do  not  regard  the  massing  of  enormous  bodies 
of  Russian  troops  as  cause  for  overwhelming  anxiety.  They  have 
always  foreseen  it,  and  in  many  respects  regard  it  as  an  advantage. 
As  one  Japanese  general  tersely  put  it,  “  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  men  Russia  can  put  into  Manchuria  ,  but  there  is  a 
decided  limit  to  the  amount  of  food  that  she  can  put  into  the 
men.”  Report  says  that  stores  for  six  months  for  400,000  men 
have  been  collected  in  Manchuria,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Few 
people  realise  what  an  army  of  that  dimensions  can  eat  in  a  week. 
And  all  provisions  have  had  to  go  along  a  single  track  of  railway, 
which  must  have  been  occupied  to  its  fullest  extent  in  getting  even 
100,000  of  the  reported  400,000  men  on  to  the  spot.  It  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task,  and  as  has  been  proved  in  past  wars,  contractors  do 
not  tend  to  abandon  corrupt  practices  when  military  necessities  are 
forcing  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  accounts  are  passed  with¬ 
out  undue  scrutiny;  therefore,  even  should  the  quantity  reach 
Manchuria,  the  quality  may  be  far  from  what  is  expected.  It  is  this 
knowledge  that  has  caused  the  Japanese  to  stay  their  hands,  and 
not  destroy  the  railway  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If  food  is 
short,  the  larger  an  army  is,  the  more  rapidly  it  will  starve. 
When  the  enormous  masses  of  men  are  in  a  country  bare  of  food 
supply,  then  is  the  time  to  cut  the  railw’ay.  Should  Japan’s  land 
forces  meet  with  disaster,  there  is  less  shame  should  her  adversary 
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have  400,000  in  the  field,  than  if  she  had  100,000,  although,  in 
all  probability  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  actual  battles 
might  be  the  same.  General  Kuropatkin  has  several  things 
against  which  he  must  guard.  The  railway  demands  a  number 
of  soldiers.  The  unfriendly  population  requires  supervision.  There 
is  the  chance  of  a  Japanese  landing  at  Possiet  Bay,  striking  at 
Kirin,  and  there  are  the  Japanese  attacks  in  North  Korea,  and  at 
Newchwang.  Also  there  is  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur.  And  the 
400,000  possible  men  at  his  command  must  contain  a  goodly  pro- 
[wrtion  of  soldiers  who  have  spent  several  years  in  Manchuria  and 
Siberia,  and  are  no  longer  equally  disciplined  as  their  European 
comrades. 

That  the  land  campaign  will  be  a  bloody  one  is  probable,  if 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  carried  on  amongst  a  third  race, 
who  may  easily  allow  their  desire  of  paying  off  old  scores  to  lead 
them  into  the  killing  of  the  stragglers  of  both  armies,  especially 
the  Eussian,  the  Japanese  owing  much  of  their  popularity  among 
the  Manchurian  population  to  their  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  their  hospitals  during  the  war  with  China.  However 
deadly  the  land  campaign  may  be,  it  cannot  compare  with  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  in  naval  warfare.  On  the  sea,  men 
are  killed  in  bulk,  on  land,  in  retail.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent 
Japanese  authority  :  “  this  wmr  will  go  on  till  we  are  all  destroyed 
or  till  we  destroy  all.”  But  this  must  depend  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  two  countries.  Japan  is  in  an  enviable  situation 
in  this  respect.  Her  national  debt  is  very  low,  and  as  the  in¬ 
terest  charge  on  her  foreign  bonds  is  under  £1,000,000  per  annum, 
there  is  no  question  of  her  financial  responsibilities  being  re¬ 
pudiated.  In  fact,  Japan  will  sacrifice  everything  before  she  will 
allow  her  notes  to  become  inconvertible  again,  which  is  a  much  less 
serious  thing  to  contemplate  than  repudiation.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  war  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Government  of  Japan  could 
raise  £30,000,000  by  local  loans,  which  is  a  most  satisfactory  state 
of  things.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Japanese  5  per 
cent,  bonds  stand  lower  in  the  London  market  than  do,  say,  the 
5  per  cent,  bonds  of  Bulgaria,  though  between  the  resources  of 
the  two  countries  there  is  no  comparison.  This  is  a  very  serious 
situation  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  and  a  very  vital 
one  should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  float  a  loan.  Since 
ignorance  of  actual  conditions  in  Japan  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  one 
cannot  help  realising  that  the  Japanese  Government  lost  a  great 
opportunity  of  making  herself  widely  known  to  the  world  in  not 
making  use  of  the  presence  of  numerous  special  correspondents, 
who  were  forced  for  so  long  to  kick  their  heels  in  Tokyo,  in  lack  of 
anything  better  to  do.  Had  there  existed  some  competent  central 
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bureau,  charged  with  the  giving  of  useful  information  to  these 
foreign  correspondents,  the  effect  upon  the  world  would  have  been 
immense.  The  correspondents  should  have  been  taken  around  to 
see  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Japan,  the  cotton  and  silk 
mills,  the  great  mines  run  entirely  by  Japanese,  the  ship-building 
yards,  where  vessels  of  6,000  tons  are  being  constructed,  and  so 
on.  This  would  have  provided  them  with  interesting  material  for 
their  newspapers,  and,  properly  managed,  might  have  been  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  put  up  Japanese  credit  several  points.  Although 
it  is  probable  that  now  some  such  an  arrangement  may  be  made, 
much  time  has  been  lost  by  the  Japanese  Government  seeming  to 
have  considered  that  the  war  in  itself  was  a  sufficient  advertise¬ 
ment.  They  forget  that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  while 
war  may  rivet  attention  on  Japan,  those  interested  in  this  way 
should  be  made  to  see  more  fully  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  advice  of  the  meeting  of  Russian  bankers  that  a  foreign 
loan  of  £40,000,000  should  be  raised  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  else¬ 
where,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  does  not  seem  to  bear 
out  the  constant  reports  of  Russian  financial  resources. 

For  much  of  the  following  financial  information  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Yamazaki,  of  the  Finance  Department,  who  is  now  in 
England  on  a  special  mission,  one  of  the  rising  “  younger  men,” 
for  it  would  be  strange  were  Japan  without  any  great  financial 
authorities  save  such  as  Count  Okuma  and  Count  Inouye,  who 
were  Ministers  of  Finance  thirty  years  ago.  Thirty  years  in 
Japan’s  recent  history  is  an  interminable  time,  and  there  have 
grown  up  younger  men  who  are  as  able  as  were  ever  the  elder 
statesmen.  But  they  are  little  known,  just  as  Baron  Komura, 
the  present  Foreign  Minister,  was  not  heard  of  a  few  years  ago. 
In  Baron  Tajiri,  who  was  Vice-Minister  of  Finance  for  the  eleven 
years  since  1890,  and  Mr.  Sakatani,  the  present  Vice-Minister  of 
Finance,  Japan  possesses  men  of  the  very  first  rank.  It  is  all 
important  to  know  what  are  the  view's  and  opinions  as  to  the 
financial  policy  of  Japan  held  by  these  younger  statesmen.  To 
do  so  it  is  well  to  quote  a  recent  speech  (January,  1903)  of  Mr. 
Sakatani : — 

The  exact  position  of  Japanese  finance  should  be  clearly  understood,  as 
I  believe  it  is  not  only  essential  for  our  own  people,  but  equally  important 
for  those  who  are  the  holders  of  Japanese  bonds.  I  might  compare  the 
Diet  which  sits  to  discuss  Japanese  financial  affairs  to  a  shareholders’ 
meeting,  in  which  is  discussed  the  financial  position  of  a  company.  So  I 
think  it  well  to  set  forth  the  real  situation  as  to  Japanese  finance  for  the 
benefit  of  our  creditors  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  last  Diet  the  land-tax 
and  financial  administration  reform  questions  were  undoubtedly  the  two 
greatest  subjects  upon  which  the  House  was  unable  to  agree  with  the 
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Government.  But  these  differences  of  opinion  do  not  rise  from  any  diflS- 
culties  in  our  finances.  In  these  there  were  no  difficulties.  The 
discussions  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  the  economic  result  of 
the  land-tax  increase,  and  to  what  extent  the  reforms  would  be  carried 
out.  Foreigners,  however,  might  have  thought  that  the  recent  collision 
in  the  Diet  pointed  to  the  existence  of  something  grave  in  our  financial 
system.  Briefly,  all  the  Government  sought  to  do  was  to  provide  funds 
for  naval  expansion.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  abandoned  the  scheme 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  increase  the  land-tax.  The  question 
of  reform  in  administrative  expense  can  hardly  be  considered  as  one  im¬ 
perilling  the  existence  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


Baron  Tajiri  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  Sakatani  in  his  views  upon 
6nancial  matters,  and  yet  neither  statesmen  is  considered  to  be 
optimistic.  There  seems  to  be  an  unconquerable  distrust  of  Japan’s 
financial  position,  however  much  her  rapid  economic  and  commer¬ 
cial  growth  may  be  admired.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  foreign  investigators  of  Japanese  finance  fail  to 
grasp  several  of  the  important  keys  which  are  necessary  for  accu¬ 
racy.  First  of  all  must  stand  a  knowledge  of  the  alteration  of  the 
money  standard  in  1897.  Prior  to  this  date,  Japan  was  a  silver 
standard  country,  and  then  adopted  the  gold  standard.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  important  to  hold  in  mind  the  following  change  in 
silver  compared  with  gold  :  — 


IHE  AVERAGE  RATIO  OF  SILVER  TO  1  OF  GOLD. 


1877  . 

.  17.22 

1882  . 

.  18.19 

1887  . 

.  21.13 

1892  . 

.  23.72 

1897  . 

.  34.34 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  this  vital  economic  change  was 
obscured  from  view  by  the  great  war  with  China,  and  thus  a 
number  of  statistics  given  in  Japanese  yen  at  various  dates, 
although  right  in  themselves,  are  wrong  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son.  To  obtain  the  right  comparison  is  a  complicated  matter,  and 
seldom  undertaken  by  foreigners.  This  change  in  the  value  of  the 
yen  makes  it  quite  natural  that  while  too  optimistic  accounts  are 
given  of  the  trade  and  industries,  too  pessimistic  a  view  is  taken 
of  the  national  expenditure  and  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer.  It  is 
this  reason  which  enables  the  far-sighted  statesmen  of  Japan  to  be 
more  optimistic  than  foreigners.  It  is  too  often  stated  that  Japan’s 
national  taxation  has  more  than  doubled,  or  the  taxation  per 
capita  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that  the  revenue  and  expenditures 
have  doubled  in  five  or  six  years.  But  the  real  facts  can  be  seen 
by  the  following  table  : — 
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1892—1893, 

or  1892. 

1902—1903, 

Converted  to 

or  1902. 

Silver  Yen. 

Cold  Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  Revenue  per  head  of  population 

...  2.47 

.3.33 

6.16 

Total  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

...  1.87 

2.52 

6.15 

Ordinary  Revenue  ,,  ,, 

...  1.96 

2.64 

5.06 

,,  Expenditure  ,,  ., 

l.O.J 

209 

3.88 

Taxation  per  head  of  populatioti 

1.64 

2.15 

3.32 

Imports  ,,  ,, 

,  1.74 

2.  .35 

.5.93 

Exports  ,,  ,, 

2.21 

2.98 

5.64 

Another  point  not  understood  by  foreign 

critics  has 

reference 

to  the  methods  by  which  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  for 
Japan’s  war  finance  in  1894-95.  That  this  should  be  so  is 
easily  understood  w’hen  it  is  realised  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
war  and  the  sources  from  which  they  were  drawn  were  omitted 
from  all  statistics  available  to  foreigners.  That  Japan  was  able 
to  manage  so  w’ell  then  was  owing  to  her  ability  to  divert  expendi¬ 
ture  from  productive  works  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  an  un¬ 
productive  one. 

A  third  point  is  a  clear  knowledge  of  complicated  trade  returns. 
In  order  to  compare  the  statistics  of  various  years  accurately  it 
must  be  remembered  that  up  to  1898  only  the  original  cost  of 
imported  goods  was  given,  while  since  1899  the  c.i.f.  value  was 
given.  For  this  reason,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
Japanese  Finance  Department,  the  amount  of  imports  prior  to 
1898  must  be  added  to  by  15-3  per  cent,  in  order  to  allow  for  insur¬ 
ance  and  freight.  This  naturally  tends  to  increase  the  outflow  of 
gold  resulting  from  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  These 
revised  calculations  give  the  outflow  of  gold  as  reaching  the  sum 
of  ^651,000,000  in  the  years  1893 — 1903,  instead  of  the  ^32 ,000 ,000 
usually  ascribed,  which  seems  worse  than  ever  for  Japan.  But  it 
throws  a  remarkable  light  upon  the  solidity  of  Japanese  finance. 
To  quote  Mr.  Yamazaki,  how^ever  :  — 

For  a  country  which  has  lost  over  £50,000,000  in  the  last  eleven  years  by 
her  trade  balance,  and  has  no  income  from  abroad,  to  be  able  to  build  and 
buy  abroad  warships  and  armaments  such  as  to  make  her  the  strongest 
Power  in  the  Far  East  is  remarkable,  but  when  in  addition  she  starts  the 
gold  standard  in  currency,  doubles  the  special  reserve  in  her  central  bank 
to  the  amount  of  £12,000,000,  and  maintains  the  emergency  fund — receiv¬ 
ing  only  £53,000,000  from  abroad  in  loans  and  indemnity,  out  of  which 
£8,000,000  went  towaixls  the  expenses  of  the  previous  war — this  is  a  far  more 
wonderful  demonstration  of  power  than  fighting  against  even  a  greater 
Empire  than  Russia  ! 

In  Japan,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  national  earnings,  out¬ 
side  the  export  trade,  have  been  calculated  minutely  by  the 
Finance  Department.  This  knowledge  causes  the  finance  officials 
to  regard  with  astonishment  statements  which  state  that  ‘’the 
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yearly  excess  of  imports  must  inevitably  represent  so  much 
money.”  This  is  not  accurate,  although  it  may  be  true,  as  is 
generally  given  as  the  reason  for  the  above  statement,  that  Japan 
has  no  money  invested  abroad  and  no  colonial  possessions.  She 
has,  however,  a  merchant  marine  of  some  920,000  tons,  which 
carries  half  her  trade.  She  is  selling  coal  and  other  ships’  stores  in 
her  ports  to  foreign  vessels,  the  amount  of  which  is  omitted  in  the 
Trade  Returns.  She  is  receiving  some  net  profits  on  Japanese 
enterprise  abroad,  and  her  70,000  emigrants  are  bringing  or  send¬ 
ing  their  savings  home.  Moreover,  foreign  travellers  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  Japan,  the  average  sum  per  visitor  being 
calculated  at  over  £200.  All  things  taken  into  consideration,  these 
items  of  income  amount  to  £7,000,000  annually,  and,  deducting 
outlay  connected  wdth  some  of  the  sources,  the  sum  of  £5,000,000 
annually  may  be  reckoned  upon.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  trade 
returns  show  a  very  different  story,  and  it  is  possible  to  understand 
how  all  these  things  have  been  done.  Much  of  the  imports  are  also 
designed  to  enable  the  Japanese  to  increase  their  exports,  and  thus 
the  excess  will  shrink  far  more  rapidly  in  the  future.  There  will 
be  less  machinery  imported,  and  more  goods  made  by  the  early 
machinery  will  be  exported.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drain 
of  gold  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined.  At  the  present 
moment  Japan  is  suffering  a  little  from  loss  of  gold.  As  is  known, 
last  year’s  rice  crops  were  excellent,  and  there  should  have  been 
sufficient  food  for  the  nation  without  buying  rice  abroad.  The 
Japanese  farmers,  however,  anxious  to  recoup  themselves  for  bad 
preceding  years,  refused  to  sell  until  the  price  of  rice  should 
have  risen,  and  thus  great  amounts  of  rice  have  been  paid  for 
in  India  and  Siam  and  Burmah.  This  means  loss  of  gold. 
That  the  farmers  cannot  continue  much  longer  to  refuse  to 
sell  will  relieve  the  situation.  In  the  damp  weather  season  the 
rice  stored  in  bulk  goes  bad  very  rapidly— and  so  it  must  be  sold 
before  then.  Apart  from  this  drain,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  the 
export  of  gold  during  the  war,  that  is  if  the  experience  of  the 
Chinese  war  counts  for  anything. 


Alfred  Stead. 


THE  TACTICAL  INEFFICIENCY  OF  THE  REGULAR 

ARMY. 

Its  Cause  and  the  Remedy. 

Military  efficiency  rests  upon  a  triple  foundation  furnished  bv 
Nature,  Training  and  Experience;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  natural  aptitude  possessed  by  each  individual,  so  he 
is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  dependent  upon  the  substitute  for  it, 
which  we  call  “  Training.”  By  whatever  means,  however,  be  it 
natural  or  artificial,  the  soldier  may  have  gained  knowledge  of  his 
business,  experience  is  essential  in  order  to  enable  him  to  attain  a 
really  high  standard  of  proficiency.  Savages  of  the  fighting  races, 
and  also  the  early  Colonists  before  whom  savage  inhabitants  have 
gradually  been  pressed  back,  dispossessed,  subdued,  or  eliminated, 
imbibe  with  their  mother’s  milk  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
individual  soldier.  Such  men  need  only  a  sufficient  discipline  to 
ensure  combination,  in  order  to  become  exceedingly  valuable 
troops.  The  experience  required  by  these  men  is  merely  of  a 
kind  that  will  teach  them  the  superior  value  of  concerted  effort, 
and  prove  to  them  that  the  secret  of  it  is  ready  obedience — the 
fruit  of  discipline.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
raw  levies  that  formed  the  armies  of  the  North  and  South,  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  Boers  who  recently 
opposed  us  so  strenuously  in  South  Africa.  Boers  and  Americana 
alike  possessed,  as  a  rule,  the  natural  aptitude  which  furnishes  the 
best  description  of  what  we  term  “individuality,”  and  this  they 
retained  throughout.  But  with  the  progress  of  warlike  operations 
the  need  for  discipline  became  apparent  to  the  men  themselves,  and 
they  willingly  submitted,  therefore,  to  what  was  latterly  an  abso¬ 
lutely  iron  application  of  it.  The  man  who  ventured  even  to 
hesitate,  after  receiving  an  order  from,  for  example,  Be  Wet 
or  Viljeon,  obtained  little  law,  but  more  than  he  wanted  of  justice 
— with  the  sjambok  or  bullet,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offend¬ 
ing  or  the  temper  of  his  commander. 

The  result  of  experience  and  the  discipline  automatically  created 
by  it,  was  very  evident  during  the  final  stages  of  the  South  African 
War.  No  longer  compelled,  by  lack  of  coherency,  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  defensive  attitude,  the  Boers  boldly  employed  the 
offensive,  and  upon  many  occasions  attacked  successfully  and  with 
extraordinary  resolution.  Formerly,  their  offensive  had  almost 
invariably  been  confined  to  seizing  positions  from  which  to  con¬ 
centrate  rifle  fire  upon  their  opponents ;  and  if  the  latter  were  well 
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posted  or  handled,  the  results  were  usually  disappointing  to  the 
attackers  who,  had  they  then  been  capable  of  it,  might  as  easily 
have  “  rushed  ”  many  a  small  British  force,  in  the  early,  as  in  the 
concluding  stages  of  the  campaign.  Few  soldiers  will  deny  that 
had  the  Boers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  been  as  good  fighters 
as  they  were  at  the  end,  the  question  of  our  being  ever  able  to 
subdue  them  would  have  been  an  extremely  doubtful  one.  "Vve 
beat  the  Boers  because  our  forces  enjoyed  such  an  overwhelming 
numerical  preponderancy  and  were,  though  without  natural  apti¬ 
tude,  at  all  events  well  disciplined  and  to  some  extent  “  trained.” 
Our  troops  could  work  in  masses,  but  individually  were  helpless ; 
their  training  was,  and  is,  the  training  of  the  mass,  as  a  mass,  and 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  to  teaching  the  ready-made  or  artifi¬ 
cially  trained  soldier  to  devote  his  individual  proficiency  to  the 
common  object,  in  unison  with  his  comrades.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mass  has  a  mind  permeating  every  part  of  it ;  but  in  the  former 
it  is  a  senseless  lump  that  can  crush  its  adversary  only  if  it  is 
fairly  heaved  at  him. 

Theoretically,  our  mass  is  heavily  charged  with  tactical  initia¬ 
tive  ;  but  practically,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  essential 
quality  is  almost  entirely  absent :  it  is  wanting  in  the  raw  material 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  officers,  and  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  is  very  seldom 
acquired  simply  through  lack  of  opportunity.  This  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  is  due  not  nearly  so  much  to  want  of  ground  to 
train  upon,  as  to  the  total  denial  of  perviission  to  train,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  learning  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it.  There  is  but  one  way  of  becoming  a  good  instructor, 
and  that  is  by  constant  practice  in  teaching — through  which  the 
instructor  is  himself  trained. 

Ignorant  people  charge  the  British  officer  with  idleness,  stupidity 
and  lack  of  zeal,  and  declare  that  the  ”  initiative  ”  of  the  soldier 
is  “  crushed  out  of  him  on  the  barrack  square.”  The  truth  is  that 
the  officer  lives  a  life  of  constant  worry  that  he  would  gladly 
exchange  for  far  more  constant  work',  his  “  stupidity  ” — not  really 
stupidity  but  sheer  ignorance — is  enforced,  not  voluntary;  and 
bis  lack  of  zeal  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  system  under 
which  he  serves.  The  average  youngster  has  zeal  enough  w’hen  he 
joins;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  absence  of  all  incentive  to 
employ  it  leads  to  its  early  extinction — to  be  revived  perhaps  later 
in  life,  but  only  in  the  cases  of  a  fortunate  few. 

In  the  British  Army,  the  system  that  prevails  is  calculated  to 
ensure  that  every  one  shall  constantly  be  engaged  in  doing  other 
people’s  work,  and  therefore  never  learn  to  do  his  own.  The 
general  employs  himself  nursing  the  colonels,  the  colonels  nurse 
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the  captains,  the  captains  their  subalterns  and  sergeants — and  all 
combine  to  nurse  the  men.  Nobody  is  ever  permitted  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  consequently  no  one  learns  how  to  do  it.  Instead 
of  thinking  out  the  best  way  of  attaining  a  required  result,  the 
person  who  should  be  responsible  asks  the  advice  or  orders  of  a 
superior;  or,  if  he  does  not,  receives  such  assistance  without  having 
asked  for  it,  or  is  blamed  for  his  independence.  The  soldier  expects 
to  be  directed  by  his  officer  whether  he  should  take  cover  behind 
the  ant  heap  on  his  right  or  the  big  stone  on  his  left;  the  captain 
needs  to  be  told  whether  to  attempt  seizing  the  knoll  on  his  left 
or  the  farm  buildings  on  his  right,  and  so  on,  right  up  to  the  top. 
That  anybody  should  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  be  blamed, 
praised,  or  ignored,  in  accordance  with  results,  is  an  idea  altogether 
foreign  to  our  system.  “  Zeal  ”  amongst  us  is  displayed  chiefly  in 
worrying  those  below  us  in  rank,  and  scheming  to  avoid  being 
ourselves  more  than  inevitably  worried  by  those  above  us.  To 
think  is  a  crime;  to  yield  blind  obedience,  and  to  submit  to  being 
the  whipping-post  upon  which  a  superior  officer  may  demonstrate 
his  “  zeal  ”  and  knowledge,  by  meddlesome  interference  and 
captious  fault-finding,  is  the  summit  of  British  military  virtue. 
Our  men  are  ignorant  of  their  fighting  business  because,  being 
mostly  town-bred,  they  have  no  natural  gift,  and  have  never  been 
taught ;  and  our  officers  are  ignorant  for  the  same  reason,  and  also 
because  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  acquire  knowledge  by 
teaching.  Our  generals,  as  a  rule,  cannot  mend  matters,  because 
only  a  genius  can  know  what  he  has  never  learned.  Most  of  those 
who  reach  the  rank  of  general  officer  have  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  service  on  the  staff,  sitting  on  office  chairs  or  issuing  forth 
in  search  of  some  one  to  worry.  The  art  of  handling  men  cannot 
be  learned  by  such  means.  A  few  generals  have  sprung  from  the 
regimental  class,  but  these,  though  they  have  nominally  been  in 
command  of  men,  have  never  been  allowed  to  take  proper  advantage 
of  what  might  have  been  their  opportunity. 

On  paper,  many  of  our  tacticians  are  splendid;  they  handle  at 
war  games  the  lead  pieces  representing  vast  forces,  with  the 
utmost  skill;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  red  pencil  they  can  show* 
faultless  dispositions  of  imaginary  troops  upon  skeleton  maps.  But 
in  war,  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  this  ?  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind 
fall  gently  (without  any  effort  to  protect  themselves,  otherwise  than 
by  mere  gallantry  of  conduct)  into  the  toils  of  a  De  Wet !  The 
explanation  is  simple.  To  him  who  has  never  trained  a  company, 
the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  in  order  to  pass  examinations 
avails  little ;  because  all  is  dependent  upon  memory,  and  this  is  apt 
to  fail  when  most  required.  Practical  soldiers,  of  whom  we  have 
a  certain  number,  in  spite  of  the  impediments,  are  prompted  by 
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each  situation  to  recognise  the  means  of  meeting  it ;  but  the  other 
sort — the  majority — work  just  the  opposite  way  round — from  the 
rules,  precedents,  &c.,  that  have  been  crammed  into  their  unprac¬ 
tical  because  unpractised  minds.  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man, 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  brigadier  having  existed,  as  a  subaltern 
and  onwards,  in  an  uninstructed,  unthinking  state  of  shrinking 
from,  as  well  as  being  denied,  responsibility,  continues  to  the  end 
incapable  of  playing  his  proper  part,  or  of  permitting  those  under 
him  to  do  so  if  they  should  happen  to  be  able. 

An  elementary  example  will  explain  the  whole  matter  in  its 
higher  as  well  as  in  its  petty  aspect.  Suppose  Commandant 
Andreas  Cronje,  or  any  other  Boer  leader,  to  receive  an  order  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  some  “  Poort  ”  through  which  a  British 
column  is  expected  to  pass.  Andreas  kicks  up  his  Rosinante  and 
canters  off,  followed  by  his  men.  Having  arrived,  he  indicates 
the  position  to  be  held,  including  provision  against  turning  move¬ 
ments,  tells  off  various  subordinate  leaders  to  their  different  shares 
in  the  general  task,  and  then  sends  them  off  to  their  business. 
Cronje  climbs  a  convenient  kopje,  lights  his  pipe,  takes  an  occa¬ 
sional  look  through  his  glass  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  comes 
to  a  rough  conclusion  as  to  what  he  would  like  to  do  under  a  few 
possible  eventualities,  and  then  for  the  time  dismisses  the  whole 
matter  from  his  mind.  Hidden  on  the  kopje  on  which  he  sits 
are,  let  us  say,  100  men  of  his  force,  but  neither  he  nor  the  officer 
in  executive  command  of  them  has  need  to  worry  about  them; 
for  it  may  confidently  be  assumed  that  if  any  single  man  of  them 
is  ill-posted  the  reason  will  be  because  every  available  spot  of  the 
nature  required  has  already  been  occupied  by  somebody  else.  Every 
Boer  of  them  will  place  himself  so  that  he  can  see  without  being 
seen  and  shoot  with  least  chance  of  being  shot.  But  had  those  100 
men  been  British  soldiers,  the  officer — very  possibly  a  poor  autho¬ 
rity  upon  such  matters — would  have  had  to  personally  place — often 
with  his  very  hands — every  man  jack  of  his  company,  and  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  unless  well  posted  by  the  officer,  not  ten 
out  of  the  hundred  would  place  themselves  where  they  ought,  and 
the  approaching  enemy  would  almost  certainly  be  permitted  to  see 
exactly  what  preparations  were  in  progress  for  his  reception.  And 
for  the  comparative  results  ?  The  100  Boers  will  either  hold  their 
own  or  effect  their  retreat  with  trifling  if  any  loss ;  but  the  100 
British,  having  posted  themselves,  nearly  always  so  as  to  be  seen, 
and  in  many  cases  so  that  they  cannot  shoot  [i.e.,  cannot  see  the 
line  of  the  enemy’s  approach),  will  either  prevail  at  a  heavy  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life,  or  if  not  captured  en  bloc,  manage,  somehow,  to  with¬ 
draw  possibly  25  per  cent,  of  their  number. 

Now,  T  admit  at  once  that  we  are  not  as  the  Boers.  The  condi- 
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tiona  of  primitive  man,  under  which  a  full  larder  depends  upon 
skill  as  a  hunter,  were  with  the  Boers  less  than  fifty  years  ago; 
whilst  we  are  separated  therefrom  by  a  period  of  at  least  one 
thousand.  Of  “  individuality,”  as  the  Boers  have  it,  we  in  a 
military  sense  have  none  whatever.  The  young  Boer  takes  to  the 
commonsense  part  of  fighting  as  a  young  duck  takes  to  the  water. 

With  us,  the  natural  faculties  have  perished  from  disuse.  We 
“  stifle  ”  no  initiative  on  the  “  barrack  square,”  we  simply  fail  to 
create  it;  and  not  only  make  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but  carefully 
prevent  those  who  alone  might  succeed  from  even  experimenting 
in  that  direction. 

Paeans  have  been  sung  about  the  manifest  tactical  improvement 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  our  late  manoeuvres,  and  the  majority  of 
people  no  doubt  attribute  such  improvement  to  some  novel  methods 
yielding  increased  efficiency  in  the  system  of  “  training.”  No 
such  cause  for  congratulation  exists.  There  is  no  system  of 
training.  The  alphabet  is  still  untaught.  Some  more  train¬ 
ing  of  generals  there  no  doubt  is,  and  most  desirable  it  is  that  they 
and  their  staffs  should  have  great  and  varied  opportunities  for 
practical  experience.  But  the  foundation  of  military  efficiency, 
the  training  of  the  individual  officers  and  men,  so  as  to  make 
good  the  lack  of  natural  aptitude,  is  entirely  absent.  The  apparent 
efficiency  of  the  troops  at  the  manoeuvres  is  a  mere  reflection  of 
South  Africa,  due  to  the  presence  in  the  ranks  of  so  many  who  have 
really  learned,  in  the  rough  school  of  war  itself,  a  smattering  of 
their  profession.  Actually,  the  army^  in  South  Africa  w'as,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  less  well  instructed  in  the  elements  of  war 
than  it  should  have  been  at  the  beginning.  We  entered  upon 
the  Boer  War  untrained,  and  we  shall  soon  relapse  into  the  same 
condition. 

Sir  John  Trench  has  himself  stated  that  “training”  at  Aider- 
shot  is  “  impossible  ” ;  and  the  conditions  are  now  even  less 
favourable  than  when  he  made  this  allegation — because  there  are 
now'  more  troops  and  consequently  there  is  less  space  propor¬ 
tionately.  It  is  the  elementary  training  upon  which  everything 
depends;  and  it  is  just  this  that  is  especially  impossible.  Even 
if  every  captain  had  his  company  entirely  at  his  disposal  every  day 
of  his  life  (instead  of  never)  he  could  not  train  it  at  Aldershot— 
because  wherever  he  may  go,  other  troops  are  everywhere  around 
him,  if  not  actually  upon  the  same  ground.  Let  me  explain.  An 
area  of  say  four  square  miles  in  ring  fence  would  furnish  a  quite 
useful  space  for  the  tactical  exercises  of  an  infantry  brigade  (four 
battalions) ;  but  when  16  out  of  the  32  companies  composing  these 
four  battalions  are  sent  to  what  we  call  “  field-training,”  the 
obvious  result  of  dividing  four  square  miles  by  sixteen  is  that 
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each  company  has  but  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  to  work  upon, 
and  even  this  infinitesimal  area  is  liable  to  the  incursions  of 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry ! 

Nothing  is  so  inimical  to  the  sound  training  of  the  individual 
as  concentration  in  large  garrisons,  and  nothing  so  inimical  to 
the  training  of  general  and  staff  officers  as  that  troops  should  be 
so  scattered  that  practice  in  handling  large  bodies  cannot  be 
obtained.  A  compromise  is  therefore  necessary.  Let  the  troops 
scatter  to  train,  and  then  let  them  be  assembled,  when  trained,  in 
order  that  they  may  lend  themselves  as  fitting  implements  for 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  handle  them  in  larger  bodies. 

The  training  of  the  soldier  for  war  should  commence  simul¬ 
taneously  with  his  drill  and  gymnastics  at  the  regimental  depot, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  three  months’  course  he  should  be  perfectly 
fit  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  company,  if  the  latter 
should  happen  to  he  about  to  commence  field  training  at  the  time 
he  joins  his  battalion.  To  obtain  such  results  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  the  major  at  the  depot  responsible  for  their  production, 
letting  him  clearly  understand  that  his  chances  of  promotion 
depend  upon  how  he  justifies  the  trust  thus  imposed  upon  him. 

Having  joined  his  battalion,  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  should 
continue  uninterruptedly,  and  entirely  regimentally,  until  it  is 
absolutely  complete ;  and  by  such  constant  instruction  of  his  men 
the  officer  will  himself  become  proficient.  At  large  stations,  and 
more  especially  at  Aldershot,  the  company  officer  is  ignored,  and 
his  proper  work  is  done  for  him,  over  his  head,  most  imperfectly. 
The  idea,  in  fact,  prevails  that  soldiers  exist,  not  in  order  to  be 
rendered  efficient,  but  to  furnish  reasons  why  a  large  staff  should 
be  highly  paid.  After  six  weeks  with  his  battalion  at  Aldershot, 
the  recruit,  trained  or  untrained  (actually  he  never  is  the  former), 
becomes  a  “  duty  man,”  wastes  his  time  at  field  days,  route 
marches,  fatigues,  &c.,  and  if  he  is  of  good  character,  speedily 
becomes  “  employed.” 

Now  “  employment  ”  is  not  of  itself  the  detriment  that  some 
enthusiasts  in  and  out  of  the  army  are  constantly  asserting.  The 
soldier  who  had  really  learned  his  trade  would  not  need  to  be 
constantly  at  it,  and  thus  made  sick  of  it,  by  vain  repetitions. 
That  none  of  our  soldiers  are  trained  at  all  is  what  I  am  asserting, 
and  that  “employment”  is  consequently  detrimental,  I  admit; 
but  this  does  not  invalidate  my  contention  that  to  the  trained 
soldier  “  employment  ”  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  not  the  “  employ¬ 
ment  ”  itself,  but  the  fact  that  for  purposes  of  company  exercises 
intended  to  maintain  proficiency,  and  to  promote  the  training  of 
recruits,  the  soldier  can  never  be  taken  by  his  own  officer  for  a 
single  hour  from  such  employment.  For  a  Brigade  Field  Day,  or 
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for  a  greater  operation,  or  for  a  route  marcli,  the  “  employed  ’* 
soldier  can  be  taken  from  his  work  as  orderly,  gardener,  house¬ 
maid,  scavenger,  &c. — but  not  for  useful  instruction  with  his 
company.  The  generals  and  staff  in  their  misguided  efforts  to  do 
work  that  only  the  captains  can  do,  render  all  real  training 
impossible. 

What  the  regimental  units  chiefly  need  is  to  be  saved  from 
their  “  friends  the  enemy  ” — the  staff.  No  general  should  he 
permitted  personally  to  exercise  the  troops  under  his  command 
more  often  than  once  a  mouth,  except  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September;  these  should  he  devoted  not  to  training 
troops — which  exercises  upon  a  large  scale,  or  manoeuvres,  cannot 
do — but  to  ascertaining,  by  practical  tests,  whether  they  have  been 
already  properly  trained.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  let  the 
generals  by  all  means  observe  what  goes  on,  but  interfere  as  little 
as  possible.  Such  supervision  should  enable  generals  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  officers  under  them.  Training  should  he  con¬ 
tinuous  during  all  the  ten  months  not  given  over  to  field-days  and 
manoeuvres.  Captains  of  companies  should  be  given  two  days 
in  each  week  on  which  the  “  employed  ”  men  should  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  morning  or  afternoon,  at  their  discretion, 
and  lieutenant-colonels  commanding  battalions  should  have  power 
to  assemble  every  man  say  once  a  fortnight.  The  “  duties  ”  re¬ 
quired  of  a  battalion  should  never  in  any  circumstances  exceed 
what  the  “  duty  men  ”  of  one  half-hattalion  can  perform — thus  all 
the  men  of  the  other  half-hattalion,  not  “  employed,”  would 
always  be  for  parade. 

Ordinary  route  marching,  as  at  present  enforced,  should  be 
strictly  prohibited,  and  tactical  exercises  of  not  less  than  three 
hours’  duration,  and  involving  not  less  than  six  miles  of  actual 
marching,  should  be  substituted.  Mere  “  gravel-crushing  ”  along 
a  road  is  not,  indeed,  waste  of  time  as  physical  training,  hut  it  is 
preferable  that  mental  instruction  should  be  combined  with  the 
bodily  exercise. 

The  annual  course  of  musketry  should  be  abolished,  and  instead 
the  trained  soldier  should  fire  ten  rounds  every  fortnight,  except 
during  August  and  September.  Soldiers  should  fire  by  classes 
at  suitable  targets,  selected  with  a  view  to  converting  the  bad 
or  indifferent  shots  into  good  ones,  and  the  good  shots  into  expert 
sharp-shooters.  For  the  rest  of  the  training,  there  remain  running 
drill,  jumping,  vaulting,  and  gymnastics  generally;  and,  finally, 
the  tactical  instruction,  which  must  be  conducted  upon  genuine 
light  infantry  principles,  namely,  to  see  and  understand,  without 
being  seen;  to  kill  without  being,  unnecessarily,  killed;  to  obey, 
in  the  spirit,  at  all  events,  all  orders  received,  but  to  be  ready 
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to  act  without  hesitation  in  cases  where  no  instructions  have  been 
received.  The  rule  of  conduct  in  reference  to  obedience  or  per¬ 
sonal  initiative  is  to  do  always  that  which  you  think  your  general, 
had  he  been  present,  would  have  wished  to  be  done. 

The  late  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  than  whom  a 
more  thoroughly  able  officer  has  seldom  been  known,  held  up  Sir 
John  Moore’s  Light  Brigade,  trained  at  Shorncliffe  in  1808,  as  a 
model  for  our  present  imitation.  Writing  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine  of  July,  1899,  Colonel  Henderson  said:  “The  system 
under  which  the  Light  Brigade  became  famous  is  the  most 
efiectivo  means  of  training  the  British  infantry  of  to-day.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  on  such  ground  as  was  available  near 
an  ordinary  English  station.  Sir  John  Moore’s  command  was  so 
trained  that  in  a  far  more  difficult  country,  a  country  of  rocks 
and  ravines,  of  lofty  precipices  and  barren  up-land,  neither 
ofiBcers  nor  men  were  ever  caught  at  a  disadvantage.”  The  secret 
of  this  efficiency.  Colonel  Henderson  continues,  lay  chiefly  “  in  the 
inculcating  of  correct  habits  of  command  in  the  regimental 
officers.”  Here  we  have  the  whole  matter.  Sir  John  Moore  did 
not  tfain  his  brigade  himself,  but  taught  his  officers  what  he 
wanted  them  to  do;  and  this  was,  of  all  things,  to  teach  them¬ 
selves  their  duty  by  the  practice  gained  in  teaching  their  men; 
the  result  was  “  that  when  they  were  left  alone,  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  did  the  right  thing;  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
assuming  responsibility;  that  they  could  handle  their  regiments 
and  companies,  if  necessary,  as  independent  units;  and  that  they 
constantly  applied  the  principle  of  mutual  support.” 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  British  Army  has  never, 
since  the  Peninsular  War,  possessed  any  reasonable  number  of 
trained  officers  or  men;  some  few  of  all  ranks  have  displayed, 
owing  to  natural  gifts,  great  efficiency  gained  in  spite  of  all 
impediments ;  but  although  the  greater  part  of  it  has  always  been 
beautifully  drilled  and  turned  out,  our  army  has  been  consistently 
lacking  in  individual  tactical  efficiency.  The  absence  of  this 
latter  quality  was  throughout  the  Boer  War  painfully  evident. 

Particular  corps,  during  brief  spells  of  profitable  immunity 
from  outside  interference,  have,  under  good  commanding  officers, 
attained  a  fleeting  resemblance  to  efficiency,  but  twelve  months 
“training”  at  Aldershot  has  never  failed  to  extinguish  such 
ephemeral  advantages.  From  general  officer  to  private  soldier 
the  “  use  of  ground  ”  in  attack  or  defence  is  to  us  a  sealed  book. 
And  yet  there  are  not  a  few  officers,  including  several  generals, 
who  could,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  speedily  attain  remarkable 
proficiency,  and  communicate  it  to  those  under  their  command. 

Much  is  constantly  said  about  the  importance  of  “  Military 
Education,”  but  nothing  is  done  to  ensure  that  our  troops  shall 
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be  commanded  by  officers  who,  in  addition  to  having  passed  the 
prescribed  examinations,  have  also  had  proper  experience  in 
regimental  service.  Nobody  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or  other  artisans,  however  plentifully 
endowed  with  “  commonsense,”  could  become  expert  in  their 
several  trades,  merely  by  the  study  of  books,  unaided  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  apprenticeship.  Yet  such  an  assumption 
would  involve  no  greater  absurdity  than  does  our  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  leaders  of  men.  Very  many  officers  who  obtain  high 
commands  have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  ranks.  The  disastrous  results  of  this  policy  are  historical,  and 
amongst  them  is  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
heresies,  begotten  of  the  Boer  War.  There  are  people,  not  other¬ 
wise  insane,  who  ignorantly  contend  that  irregulars  are  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  regulars ;  in  spite  of  the  plain  fact  that  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day  professional  soldiers  have  been 
almost  invariably  victorious,  even  against  fearful  odds,  except 
when  their  generals  have  been  incapable,  or  their  own  training 
or  quality  has  been  exceptionally  defective.  The  Boers  of  1848 
were  warlike  pioneers,  accustomed  to  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Boers  of  1899;  yet  Sir 
Harry  Smith  drove  them  like  sheep  from  their  strong  position  at 
Boomplaats.  Similar  successes  were  rare  in  the  late  war,  simply 
because  of  defective  training  and  generalship.  Our  soldiers  were 
as  gallant  as  ever,  and  their  regimental  officers  led  them  always 
nobly  and  very  often  skilfully ;  but  most  of  our  generals  and  staff 
officers  w'ere  as  inefficient  as  the  faulty  system  of  training,  of  which 
they  themselves  are  at  once  the  product  and  the  pillars. 

There  is  but  one  cure  for  our  at  present  lamentable  inefficiency, 
and  that  is  to  make  officers  really  responsible  for  training  their 
men,  and  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  imposed  upon  them.  Finally,  in  order  that  the  handling 
of  well-fashioned  tools  may  always  be  in  competent  hands,  com¬ 
mands  must  no  longer  be  given  to  officers  who  have  not  practically 
demonstrated  their  entire  fitness  for  the  work.  Civil  employment, 
for  example,  or  long  periods  upon  the  “  Personal  Staff,”  do  not 
provide  the  best  school  for  competent  commanders  in  the  field. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


Postscript. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  scheme  of  Army  Reform  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Esher  Committee  has  been  published,  and  it  may 
confidently  be  assumed  that  when  the  numerous  difficulties  in 
reference  to  matters  of  detail  have  been  disposed  of,  very  great 
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gains  in  general  efficiency  will  result.  But  the  age  of  miracles  is 
past,  and  no  scheme,  however  wisely  conceived,  or  however  faith¬ 
fully  applied,  can  immediately  produce  the  entire  alteration  of 
means  and  methods  that  the  occasion  demands. 

The  tactical  inefficiency  of  the  British  Army,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  is  attributable  partly  to  natural  evolution  and  partly  to 
the  long  absence  of  any  common-sense  system  of  training  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  counteract  the  increasing  inaptitude  for  war, 
brought  about  by  the  growth  of  population  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  The  reforms  introduced  by  the  Committee  are  far- 
reaching,  and  in  the  end  will  bear  invaluable  fruit,  but  they  begin 
at  the  top,  and  much  time  must  elapse  before  their  effects!  can 
become  plainly  visible  in  the  elementary  directions  that  I  have 
indicated.  The  separation  of  “  training  ”  from  “  administration  ” 
cannot  fail  to  aid  materially  the  labours  of  those  officers  who, 
whether  on  the  “  General  Staff,”  or  in  executive  command  of  units, 
are  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  Army  for  war.  But  a 
mere  relief  from  the  worries  of  administrative  routine,  in  order 
that  time  may  be  given  for  practical  work,  can  avail  but  little, 
unless  the  men  to  be  trained  are  actually  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
their  own  officers.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  manoeuvres 
afford  no  real  training  for  any  but  the  generals  and  staff.  The 
proper  training  of  the  soldier  can  only  be  secured  by  the  exercises 
of  squadrons,  batteries  and  companies;  and  it  is  only  by  thus 
teaching  their  men  that  the  officers  themselves  can  acquire  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  tactical  leading.  There  are  many  general  officers  who 
have  seldom  or  never  in  their  lives  commanded  minor  units,  and 
whose  lack  of  skill  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility  is  the 
natural  result  of  having  had  no  practical  military  education.  A 
clean  sweep  has  just  been  made  at  the  War  Office  whereby  good 
men  as  well  as  others  have  been  ejected  therefrom — not  without 
reason.  But  a  still  more  beneficial  proceeding  would  be  to  weed, 
rather  unmercifully,  the  list  of  general  officers.  The  wholesale 
rejection  of  mediocrity  and  incompetence  would  advantage  this 
country  far  more  than  the  “  accelerated  promotion  ”  of  a  few  men 
of  real  or  reputed  genius. 

A.  W.  A.  P. 
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All  the  world  knows  “  Lorna  Doone,”  but  very  few  people  knew 
its  creator,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  small  number  of 
readers  know  the  genial,  yet  satiric  humour,  and  the  marvellous 
keen  probing  of  nature  and  of  human  nature ,  that  lies  in  the  other 
work  of  Mr.  Blackmore. 

He  was  an  intense  lover  of  Thackeray ,  and  in  that  little  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  his  garden-surrounded  home  at  Teddington, 
amidst  all  the  other  books  was  a  well-bound  set  of  his  favourite 
author.  His  own  incisive  humour  reminds  one  often  of  Thackeray, 
though  the  flavour  of  it  is  different.  In  “  Dariel  ”  alone  are  quota¬ 
tions  on  human  life  of  to-day  that  would  make  us  all  more  lovable 
if  we  only  heeded  them.  Take  this  on  loving  work,  “without 
proper  work  we  all  relapse  into  monkeys  or  advance  into  devils  ’’ ; 
or  on  slander,  “  let  us  take  all  the  credit  we  can  get  from  people 
who  are  fond  of  us  ;  there  will  scarcely  be  enough  to  plug  the  holes 
our  other  brethren  pick  in  us.” 

Mr.  Blackmore  hated  notoriety,  and,  wonderful  fact,  he  secured 
seclusion.  Few  knew  where  he  lived  ;  he  loved  his  garden,  and  he 
loved  his  books,  a  game  of  chess,  and  a  quiet  chat  with  a  personal 
friend,  and  especially  a  walk  round  his  garden,  pointing  out  his 
alterations,  his  well  sinkings,  and  his  new  grafts  or  buddings  of 
fruit  trees  or  roses. 

The  pages  of  “  Who’s  Who,”  or  “Hazell,”  might  have  been 
searched  for  Mr.  Blackmore’s  address,  but  that  address  could  not 
be  found  there,  although  a  list  of  his  novels  is  given ;  he  refused 
all  types  of  publicity.  How  he  succeeded  in  hiding  himself  close 
to  London  from  intruders  I  had  curiously  proved  on  one  occasion 
when  running  down  to  Teddington  to  call  upon  him.  A  clergy¬ 
man  got  into  the  railway  carriage  a  station  or  so  above  Tedding¬ 
ton,  a  local  man,  and  he  fell  into  chat  with  a  gentleman  sitting 
opposite  upon  Devonshire,  and  joining  in  with  the  talk,  I  inquisi¬ 
tively  led  the  conversation  to  Mr.  Blackmore’s  books,  and,  just  as 
the  train  drew  up  opposite  the  palings  surrounding  his  spacious 
garden  at  Teddington,  the  clergyman  said:  “Let  me  see,  the 
author  lives  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  doesn’t  he?  ” 

Between  the  firs  and  fruit  trees  peeped  the  grey  brick  walls 
of  the  pleasant  modest  house.  The  air  in  summer  w'as  filled  with 
the  scent  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  in  spring  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  fruit  blossom;  and,  coming  between  the  trees,  was 
the  figure  of  the  “grower,”  as  he  loved  to  call  himself. 
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It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1898  that  I  was  sitting  with  him 
in  his  own  little  room  looking  out  on  to  the  cedars  and  birches, 
the  expanse  of  glass-houses  where  grew  his  delicious  grapes,  and 
the  beds  around  planted  with  roses,  and  here  I  had  my  last  talk 
with  him  upon  his  early  life. 

We  got  back  to  his  schooldays,  even  the  infantile  years,  when 
at  eight  he  went  first  to  school,  and  then  at  twelve  to  Blundell’s 
of  Tiverton — Peter  Blundell’s,  the  school  founded  for  the  town 
and  so,  although  Mr.  Blackmore  for  two  years  and  a  half  was 
head  boy,  he  did  not  get  the  Balliol  Scholarship,  as  Salter, 
a  lad  of  the  town ,  got  it ;  the  Tiverton  folk  were  emphatic 
that  the  benefits  of  Blundell’s  should  be  for  the  town. 
Another  famous  Englishman  was  at  Blundell’s  at  the  same 
time,  afterwards  my  Lord  Archbishop,  Frederick  Temple,  and 
the  tw’o  Temples,  John  and  Frederick,  and  Blackmore  were  in 
the  same  house.  But  if  Blackmore  did  not  get  the  school  scholar¬ 
ship,  he  w’ent  up  to  Oxford,  and  gained  an  Exeter  College  Scholar¬ 
ship,  following  in  the  steps  of  both  father  and  grandfather,  who 
had  both  been  Exeter  men. 

The  statement  that  he  left  a  lucrative  practice  as  a  barrister  and 
took  to  authorship  is  hardly  true.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but 
he  never  practised  ;  he  had  been  subject  in  early  life  to  epileptic  fits, 
and  therefore,  he  said,  could  not  go  into  court,  but  he  did  practise 
as  a  conveyancer.  The  one  portion  of  his  life  that  is  little  known 
is  that  spent  at  Twickenham,  where  for  four  years  he  was  a 
schoolmaster.  Then,  in  1857,  came  the  opportunity  that  was  to 
fix  his  life  in  the  groove  he  loved  so  well ;  but,  again,  to  destroy  a 
popular  myth,  a  groove  that  was  to  cost  him  dearly,  a  hobby,  nay, 
a  profession,  upon  which  he  was  to  spend  great  energy  and  to 
produce  delightful  results,  but  a  hobby  that  left  him  the  poorer 
for  his  devotion  to  it.  As  to  the  results,  those  who  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  at  his  hospitable  table  proved  them  in  delight¬ 
ful  fashion.  The  flowers  and  ferns,  and  especially  the  roses,  were 
a  delight  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  and  the  dessert,  the  choice  varieties  of 
grapes,  and,  above  all,  the  pears,  upon  which  he  so  prided  him¬ 
self,  had  a  flavour  that  one  must  savour er  tranquilly,  and  with 
mind  intent  upon  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  to  thoroughly  understand 
its  delicacy. 

When  he  bought  his  ground  at  Teddington  it  was  but  a  pictur¬ 
esque  village,  with  one  village  shop  and  a  country  vicarage  set  in 
flowers;  but  the  railway  invaded  his  territory,  and  he  was  forced 
to  sell  part  of  his  ground,  and  now,  just  outside  his  garden  palings 
runs  the  line,  and  the  busy  station,  where  they  do  not  keep  his 
books  on  the  stall,  is  at  his  gate.  This  invasion  of  his  quietude 
troubled  him  greatly,  though  his  trees  and  shrubs  hid  all  sight  of 
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pufifing  trains  from  his  windows ;  but  one  heard  the  rush  and  the 
halting  of  them  as  they  rolled  onward,  or  pulled  up  at  Teddington. 

It  w’as  in  a  chat  with  him  in  the  year  1888  that  he  spoke  of  his 
early  literary  work,  which  began  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the 
dry  work  of  conveyancing.  Some  of  the  reviewers  kindly  stated 
that  his  first  book  w’as  a  copy  of  Miss  Braddon’s,  but  he  exclaimed, 
wdth  the  quiet  laugh  that  so  rippled  his  face  in  conversation  ;  “  It 
was  written  before  Miss  Braddon  was  heard  of  ”  ;  and  as  Miss 
Braddon’s  first  work  was  issued  in  1860,  and  Mr.  Blackmore 
bought  the  land  at  Teddington  in  1857  (he  began  gardening  in 
1855),  long  after  his  conveyancing  days  were  over,  this  fact  is 
evident. 

Then  came  “  Cradock  Nowell,”  both  failures,  he  assured  me; 
he  never  was  satisfied  with  his  own  work,  he  always  felt  he  ought 
to  do  better,  and  he  was  most  modest  and  diffident  in  his 
judgments  of  the  work  of  others. 

It  was  on  this  day,  wffien  strolling  amidst  his  roses,  I  heard  the 
story  so  often  now’  repeated,  of  the  failure  and  slow  creeping  into 
success  of  ”  Lorna  Doone.”  This  book  was  a  total  failure  in  the 
three-volume  issue,  and  two  hundred  copies  of  this  edition  were 
sent  out  to  Australia,  ‘‘  in  bulk,”  to  use  his  owm  words,  to  get  rid 
of  them.  A  cheaper  edition  was  tried,  and  that,  too,  was  a  failure. 
Then  it  was  announced  that  the  Princess  Louise  was  to  marry  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  the  British  public  thought  if  they  read 
”  Lorna  Doone  ”  they  w’ould  know  all  about  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  and  so  one  day  Mr.  Sampson  Low  came  down  to 
Teddington,  for  he  had  some  good  news  to  tell.  ‘‘  ‘  Lorna 
Doone  ’  is  going  to  have  a  run  ”  ;  and,  lo  !  the  Saturday  Review 
deigned  to  notice  it,  although  they  had  ignored  the  three-volume 
edition.  And  ‘‘Lorna  Doone  ”  has,  indeed,  had  a  run  for  thirty 
years,  and  sells  more  to-day  than  ever  it  did. 

A  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Blackmore  would  speak  calmly  of 
‘‘  Lorna.”  The  Americans  claimed  to  have  discovered  her ;  but  as 
her  fame  grew  and  grew,  he  became  annoyed  at  the  persistency 
of  the  public  about  this  one  book ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘‘  It’s  a  pity  the  book  was  ever  written,  a  pity  it  cannot 
be  destroyed.” 

It  was  in  1888,  just  after  his  powerful  w’ork,  ‘‘  Springhaven,” 
appeared,  that  in  speaking  of  his  gardening,  he  stated  that  only  in 
one  season  had  he  made  that  pay.  He  had  sunk  all  he  w’as  worth 
in  this  pursuit,  and  the  expanse  of  glass  round  us  told  of  much 
expenditure.  He  might  have  been  living  comfortably  on  his  in¬ 
come  but  for  this  continuous  unprofitable  outlay.  But  we 
wandered  away  from  gardening  to  his  latest  w’ork,  and  he 
told  me  of  the  pains  he  had  been  at  to  get  up  his  period, 
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He  could  find  positively  nothing  in  England  upon  the  actual 
attempt  of  invasion  by  Napoleon ;  but  he  heard  there  were 
a  quantity  of  documents  in  the  Paris  archives  touching  upon  the 
attempt  and  failure  of  “  Boney  ”  to  seize  London.  He  talked 
but  little  of  his  own  work,  but  the  intensely  dramatic  power  in 
“  Springhaven  ”  had  burnt  itself  into  my  brain,  and  I  told  him 
of  the  effect  of  the  book  upon  me ;  of  how  he  had  played  with  his 
readers,  led  them  up  to  a  passionate  point,  then,  in  developing  it, 
had  forced  them  gently  to  stroll  away  with  him,  leading  them  on 
by  quiet  subtlety  of  phrase,  and  quickly  awakening  fresh  interest. 
There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  when,  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  LI.,  he  leaves  Captain  Scudamore  in  a  dangerous  situation 
on  the  French  coast ;  he  has  intensely  aroused  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  chances  of  his  escape,  but  he  begins  the  next  chapter 
with  a  quiet  talk  on  affairs  in  England  in  1805,  and  carries  us 
back  across  the  Channel  to  Parson  and  Mrs.  Twemlow’s 
conversation. 

The  varied  experiences  of  his  life  are  utilised  in  all  his  books. 
The  Church,  from  his  home  life — his  father  was  a  Devon  clergy¬ 
man ;  college  life,  from  his  Exeter  College  days.  How  he  loved 
Oxford !  I  once  spoke  to  him  of  a  son  of  mine  who  was  going  in 
for  a  scholarship  exam.  “  Send  him  to  Oxford,  send  him  to 
Oxford  !  ”  was  his  emphatic  exclamation.  Then  came  his  school¬ 
master  trials,  with  all  the  capabilities  of  boys  for  w’orrying.  Then 
the  law,  and  lastly,  his  great  love,  the  Growler’s  occupation, 
fully  described  in  that  quaint  novel  “  Kit  and  Kitty.”  How 
minutely  and  intently  he  studies  man  and  nature.  Take  his 
description  of  England  in  “Alice  Lorraine,”  as  “bounty  from 
the  lap  of  beauty,  and  that  cultivated  glory  which  no  other  land 
can  show,”  or  “  the  joy  of  all  things  dies  in  the  enjoying  ”  on  the 
same  page. 

To  the  charm  of  quaintness  he  adds  the  charm  of  the  unsus¬ 
pected,  and  a  depicting  of  the  virtues  and  foibles  of  humanity  in 
phrases  that  are  ever  fresh,  yet  fitting  to  the  characters  uttering 
them. 

His  wild  bits  of  nature  he  describes  wdth  a  minute  power,  wKich 
brings  the  scene  and  all  the  living  things  that  people  it  vividly 
before  one.  What  a  charm  there  is  in  that  marvellous  description 
in  the  “  Maid  of  Sker  ”  of  an  October  evening  in  Barnstaple 
river,  off  Braunton  Burrows.  Old  Davy  Llewellyn  has  been  set 
by  Parson  Chowne  to  watch  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde  from  his 
schooner,  as  the  Parson  calls  it.  “Ketch,  your  reverence,”  in¬ 
terrupts  Davy,  “  the  difference  is  in  the  mizzen  mast,”  proving 
Mr.  Blackmore’s  care  with  local  terms  and  titles.  But  in  this 
task  Davy  has  time  to  look  about  him,  and  the  author  has,  there- 
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fore,  time  to  make  the  reader  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene  of 
action;  and  in  Chapter  XXX.,  how  those  who  know  the  district 
seem  to  breathe  the  very  air  of  Taw  and  Torridge.  In  few 
words  the  waning  day  is  pictured.  “  The  full  moon,  lately  risen, 
gazed  directly  down  upon  the  river ;  but  memory  of  daylight  still 
was  coming  from  the  westward,  feeble,  and  inclined  to  yield.” 
One  feels  the  gleam  of  orange  light  in  the  west,  over  stretch  of 
sand  and  rivers,  being  overmastered  by  the  silver  gleams  of  the 
moon  in  the  east. 

How  often  one  hears  his  description  of  the  famous  water-slide 
in  the  Doone  Valley,  or,  rather,  on  the  Badgw'orthy  water  side 
of  the  Doone  Valley,  spoken  of  as  exaggerated.  But  once,  when 
walking  up  the  side  path  worn  by  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
now,  impelled  by  the  book,  seek  out  this  water-slide,  I  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  exclamations  from  a  critical  friend.  “Well,”  I 
said,  “you  think  Blackmore’s  words  are  exaggerated;  they  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lad,  who  in  winter,  when  no  path  was 
here,  climbed  with  bare  feet  and  legs  up  that  stony  water-course 
and  fall.  You  are  a  man,  and  this  is  summer,  and  there  is  no 
rush  of  icy  cold  water  to  dash  you  off  your  legs ;  but  take  off  your 
shoes,  and  try  now  to  clamber  up  it.”  He  declined  the  task,  and 
said  no  more  about  exaggeration.  On  speaking  on  this  very 
point  with  Mr.  Blackmore,  he  said  he  had  not  attempted  to  be 
minutely  accurate  with  the  scenery,  he  was  not  so  exact  then  as 
he  would  be  now  ;  but  to  wish  the  book  altered  to  exactitude  would 
be  to  wish  all  the  glory  taken  out  of  a  Turner,  or  all  the  beauty 
of  diction  out  of  Buskin’s  “  Stones  of  Venice,”  because,  forsooth, 
he,  in  his  younger  days,  saw  beauty  that  his  middle  age  failed 
to  see. 

One  interesting  phase  of  Mr.  Blackmore’s  work  is  his  habit  of 
interthought.  An  idea  is  caught,  and,  in  expressing  it,  an  inter¬ 
loping  thought  comes  modifying  the  idea.  A  very  simple 
example  of  this  occurs  in  “  Cradock  Nowell,”  where  the  very 
lovable  John  Rosedew,  rector  and  tutor,  is  arguing  a  point  with 
his  practical  sister.  Aunt  Eudoxia.  “  John  always  yielded  at 
once  whenever  Eudoxia  tried  to  argue,  and  the  lady  had  the 
pleasure  of  feeling — until  she  began  to  think  a  little — how  much 
she  had  the  best  of  it.”  That  interloping  sentence  makes  the 
reader  think  also ,  and  see  a  little  deeper  into  the  character  of  Miss 
Eudoxia. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Blackmore  gives,  like  Balzac,  just  the  minute 
touches  that  call  up  the  whole  picture  of  the  scene.  He  is  des¬ 
cribing  in  “  Springhaven  ”  Caryl  Game’s  hatred  of  the  homely 
life  of  the  little  port ;  his  waiting  for  the  home-going  labourers 
and  “  truant  sweethearts  who  cannot  have  enough  of  one 
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another,”  to  get  out  of  his  way.  “  He  let  them  get  home, 
and  pull  their  boots  off,  and  set  the  frying-pan  a-bubbling, 
for  they  ended  the  day  with  a  bit  of  bacon  whenever  they 
could  cash  or  credit  it.”  One  can  see  the  good  wife  at  the  fire, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  cottage  by  this  touch,  and  how 
delightfully  he  depicts  the  scenes  wherein  his  characters  move 
and  have  their  being.  For  these  are  not  puppets,  you  do  not  see 
the  author  pulling  the  strings,  we  get  to  know'  them.  The  pretty, 
self-willed,  vivacious  Dolly  in  ”  Springhaven  ”  is  a  very  real 
character,  as  is  the  old  Admiral  Darling,  with  his  discourses  on 
himself  and  his  unselfishness.  Captain  Stubbard  and  Dan  Tug- 
well,  the  w'ell-built  and  stalwart,  are  all  as  real  as  are  the  better 
know’n  Squire  Faggus,  and  the  gentle  Lorna,  or  ”  girt  ”  Jan  Eidd 
the  immortal ;  and  whether  he  is  describing  the  Hampshire  heaths 
in  ”  Cradock  Now'ell,”  the  Surrey  gardens  in  ‘‘  Kit  and  Kitty,” 
or  even  the  w'ild  Titanic  ice-capped  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  ”  The 
land  of  Prometheus,”  as  in  ”  Dariel,”  one  is  enveloped  in  the 
scene.  The  curious  fault  in  “Dariel”  is  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story  is  of  bygone  days,  but  certain  incidents  make  it  a  story 
of  to-day.  If  the  history  had  been  antedated  by  a  century  the 
book  would  have  been  more  real,  and  yet  one  forgets  this  fault  in 
the  passion  of  it. 

His  description  of  Devon  scenery  we  all  know ;  but  how  true 
to  nature,  and  how  delightful  is  this  description  of  Hampshire 
forest  and  heath  :  ‘  ‘  For  two  months  of  the  tw'elve ,  when  the 
heather  is  in  blossom,  all  that  Chase  is  a  glowing  reach  of  amaranth 
and  purple.  Then  it  fades  away  to  pale  orange,  dim  olive  and  a 
russet-brow'n ,  and  Christmas  shudders  over  it;  and  so  throughout 
young  green  and  russet  till  the  July  tint  comes  back  again. 

.  .  .  Down  the  slope  the  thickening  trees  assemble  into  a  mas¬ 
sive  wood,  tufted  here  ajid  there  with  hues  of  a  varying  richness, 
but  for  the  main  of  it  swelling  and  waving,  crisping,  fronding, 
feathering,  coying,  and  darkening  here  and  there  until  it  reaches 
the  silver  mirror  of  the  sea.  And  the  seaman,  looking  upwards 
from  the  warship  bound  to  tropical  countries,  looking  back  at  his 
native  land,  for  the  last  of  all  times,  it  may  be,  over  brushwood 
waves  and  billows  of  trees,  and  the  long  heave  of  the  gorse  land, 
cries  aloud,  ‘  I  shall  see  no  sight  like  that  till  I  come  home  again.’” 
And,  if  he  could  thus  lovingly  dw'ell  on  an  idyllic  scene  in  rural 
England,  let  those  w'ho  doubt  of  his  power  to  depict  the  fiercest 
passions  of  men  and  of  women  read  “  Imar’s  tale  ”  in  “  Dariel.” 
The  scene  where  at  length  he  comes  up  with  Eakhan,  whom  he 
supposes  to  be  the  paramour  of  his  beloved  wife,  Oria,  is  intensely 
dramatic,  and  still  more  fiercely  tragic  the  scene  with  that  wife 
after  he  has  slain  Eakhan,  at  the  moment  he  has  confessed  to  be 
the  murderer  of  Imar’s  father. 
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It  is  in  Eakhan’s  pleasure  lodge,  now  deep  in  snow,  his  wife 
rushes  to  meet  him  ;  he  believing  she  would  greet  Eakhan.  “  My 
lord,”  she  gasped  ;  ‘‘  Yes,  thy  proper  lord  !  ”  is  his  retort ;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  questions  and  attempts  at  explanations,  he  denounces 
her  as  “  Liar  and  adulteress.”  She  turns  at  the  awful  taunt,  and 
with  the  words,  “  It  is  enough.  No  woman  of  my  race  must  hear 
that  name  from  her  lord  and  live,”  instantly  she  leaves  him  and 
slays  herself  with  the  weapon  she  had  procured  wherewith  to 
defend  her  honour. 

The  episode  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  incidents  rush 
ruthlessly  onwards,  carrying  the  reader  upon  the  torrent  to  the 
awful  denouement. 

There  is  a  character  introduced  into  this  life-story  of  Imar  that 
I  felt  must  surely  apply  to  my  old  friend,  Friederich  von  Boden- 
stedt,  the  late  venerable  poet  Mirza  Schaffy.  Imar  in  his  youth 
is  confided  to  the  care  of  a  learned  man  in  the  town  of  Tiflis. 
It  is  in  the  German  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kur,  and  his 
tutor  is  famous  even  in  the  City  of  many  Tongues  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  useful  languages.  “He  had  several  English  pupils, 
and,  admiring  Shakespeare,  as  the  Germans  do,  he  made  us 
almost  as  familiar  with  English  as  if  we  were  born  to  it.”  This 
tallies  with  Bodenstedt’s  life  in  Tiflis  in  every  detail,  and  I,  on 
my  first  visit  to  Teddington  after  reading  ‘‘Dariel/’  asked  him 
if  he  had  heard  of  Bodenstedt’s  life  in  Tiflis,  or  met  him,  but  he 
said  the  resemblance  was  not  intentional,  it  was  but  a  coincidence, 
and  as  to  the  Abbey,  Imar’s  English  refuge,  it  was  not,  save  in  his 
own  brain. 

If  quaint,  expressive  bits  continually  lit  up  the  pages  of 
his  novels,  so  was  it  with  his  letters.  For  years  he  adhered  to  a 
very  tiny  envelope,  and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see  one  of 
those  little  missives  lying  on  the  breakfast  table.  His  own 
modesty  is  so  well  exemplified  by  a  note  upon  his  opinion  of  a 
book.  ‘‘  But  my  opinion,”  he  writes,  “  is  (I  fear)  quite  worth¬ 
less,  as  it  differs  so  often  from  that  of  the  best  judges.  Many 
books  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  fine  quality,  drop,  and  are  never 
heard  of,  because  they  have  not  hit  the  view  of  the  moment  or 
won  a  random  fillip,  w-hile  others  (of  far  less  value)  are  exalted, 
and  soar  for  a  year  or  twm  upon  the  clouds  of  fashion.” 

In  1887  his  left  arm  was  partly  paralysed,  and  he  and  his  wife 
left  Teddington  for  a  time  to  try  and  restore  him  to  sound  health. 
I  had  just  published  ‘‘John  Westacott,”  and  amidst  his  kind 
words  to  me  on  the  book  is  the  curt  sentence  that  was  so  true  to 
his  own  character,  ‘‘  Shilly-shally  is  not  to  me  agreeable,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  not  so  to  you.”  In  1888  came  the  awful  blow 
to  him,  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  blow  which  was  swiftly  succeeded 
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by  other  bereavements,  so  that  he,  the  writer,  who  had  thousands 
of  living  friends  throughout  the  world,  yet  felt,  in  his  sorrow, 
alone.  His  letters  at  this  time  are  too  sacred  for  quotation, 
hating,  as  he  did,  the  prying  of  the  thoughtless  into  private  life ; 
but  to  me  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  now  that  he,  too,  is  gone,  to 
know  that  our  correspondence  at  this  time  made  us  the  firmer 
friends  and  taught  me  his  sterling  worth.  In  1889  a  memorial 
was  issued  to  solicit  the  release  of  Vizetelly,  who  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  issuing  close  translations  of  Zola’s  works,  and  in  a 
letter — in  which ,  alas  !  w’as  the  news  that  his  right  arm  now  w’as 
threatened  with  paralysis — \vere  these  words  upon  this  matter  :  — 
“I  am  asked  to  sign  the  Vizetelly  memorial.  I  shall  refuse. 
What  think  you?  (I  had  refused.)  The  books  he  has  published 
are  not  known  much  to  me.  In  plain  English,  I  have  not  read 
one  of  them  except  (part  of)  ‘  Madame  Bovary,’  which  I  did  to 
see  how  far  I  could  agree  with  Howell  in  his  hot  praise  of  that 
work.  It  left  the  taste  of  no  good  but  of  evil  with  me,  and  I 
believe  it  is  thought  the  least  harmful  of  them.”  Perhaps  now 
that  England  has  been  flooded  with  this  type  of  writing,  we  may 
judge  calmly,  if  Mr.  Blackmore’s  judgment  as  to  the  evil  in  such 
work  is  not  correct. 

It  is  interesting,  after  time  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  enabled 
him,  in  spite  of  infirmities,  to  recover  his  genial  spirits,  to  see  how 
philosophically  he  bore  losses  from  weather,  and  losses  from  sharp 
practice.  In  one  of  his  notes  he  writes  :  ”  However,  to  grumble  is 
worse  than  vain,  because  it  w’eakens  all  the  inward  parts.” 

My  space  is  running  out,  and  I  would  give  yet  one  or  two 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  illustrate  the  man.  It  was  in  the 
year  1892  that  on  November  23rd,  in  WTiting,  he  spoke  of 
the  election  of  a  President  for  the  Authors’  Society,  to  take  the 
place  of  Tennyson,  whose  death  so  moved  England.  “  I  think,” 
he  writes,  ”  Meredith  was  the  right  man  for  President,  failing 
Euskin  and  Mr.  Besant,  I  should  have  voted  for  Meredith,  not 
that  I  care  for  his  books,  the  style  is  too  jerky  and  tangled,  and 
structure  involved,  and  tone  too  dictatorial  for  my  liking.  Still, 
he  is  emphatically  an  author’s  author,  and  the  best  men  admire 
him  beyond  all  others,  and  so  I  conclude  that  my  judgment  is 
wrong.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pains  and  misery  that  slowly  led 
to  death  began  to  invade  his  body,  but  he  jocularly  finishes  his 
letter,  after  speaking  of  his  lameness,  with  “  Physicians  was  in 
vain.”  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  May,  1893,  at  the  time 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  was  being  brought  in,  he  gives  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  a  new  name  :  ”  I  am  very  glad,”  he  w'rites,  “  that  you  are 
putting  forth  a  little  of  your  vigour  against  the  Disruption  Bill, 
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which  should  be  the  G.O.M.’s  new  title.  The  maddest  of  all 
national  madness.” 

In  1898,  the  terrible  malady  that  two  years  later  ended  his 
earthly  days  had  its  tight  grip  upon  him,  but  in  spite  of  much 
physical  pain,  his  letters  were  often  cheery.  In  one  he  refers  to 
the  book  of  which  he  was  most  proud.  A  son  of  mine,  who  had 
just  won  an  Oxford  scholarship,  had  been  using  it,  the  translation 
of  the  Georgies,  and  had  been  much  astonished  to  find  it  was  by 
”  Lorna  Doone  Blackmore.”  I  told  him  of  the  incident,  and  in  a 
letter  he  writes  :  “  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  son’s  success. 
]3id  he  think  that  a  Grower  must  be  very  short  of  Latin?  That 
translation  of  the  Georgies  (from  which  I  never  got  a  penny,  but 
paid  myself  for  the  venture)  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  did.  It  is 
not  perfect,  I  needn’t  say  that,  but  it  is  full  of  good  work,  and 
lucky  turns,  and  pure  love  of  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Blackmore’s  aim  in  life  wms  always  to  get  at  the  best,  to  do 
good  w'ork,  to  hate  shams,  and  to  revere  honest  purpose  and  aim, 
and  he  wms  so  often  dissatisfied  with  his  own  work  because  he  ever 
strove  to  outdo  himself.  But  let  those  w’ho  have  read  his  work 
for  the  stories,  re-read  them  for  the  philosophy  of  life,  the  rippling 
humour  they  so  richly  contain,  and  they  will  no  longer  say  that 
Mr.  Blackmore  was  a  one-book  author,  although  that  one  book  is 
a  mighty  masterpiece  in  all  the  love  and  passion,  tragedy  and 
humour,  and  powerful  description  that  build  up  a  great  novel. 

Eichard  Doddridge  Blackmore  and  John  Buskin  wmre  laid  in 
Mother  Earth  on  the  same  day.  How  enriched  is  England  by 
their  work  !  Their  death  indeed  makes  England  a  poorer  nation. 

James  Baker. 
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Trade  disputes  cause  mucli  popular  interest  and  some  excite¬ 
ment  when  a  strike  of  national  importance  is  being  daily  discussed 
in  the  newspapers,  but  the  numerous  less  important  disputes 
escape  general  notice,  and  these  diseases  of  the  industrial  body  do 
not  receive  the  attention  that  may  rightly  be  given  to  them.  We 
want  to  know  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  our  trade  disputes — not 
in  this  year  or  in  tliat,  but  the  results  of  a  survey  extending  over 
a  period  of  years  as  long  as  may  be  practicable.  A  useful  purpose 
may  be  served  by  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  which  shall  obtain  suc¬ 
cinct  resuits  as  to  the  number  of  strikes,  workpeople  and  trades 
affected  by  them,  duration,  cause,  mode  of  settlement,  result  of 
settlement,  etc.  Eor  one  is  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  saying 
that  strikes  are  a  necessary  evil ;  the  proceedings  under  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  (Trade  Disputes)  Act,  1896,  encourage  the  hope  that 
sweet  reasonableness  may  yet  prevail  greatly  to  lessen  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  industrial  friction  in  England,  who  in  this  pregnant 
centuiy  needs  in  her  economic  life  a  full  measure  of  that  fine 
shoulder- to-shoulder  spirit  which  in  England’s  outside  battles 
always  wins  the  fight  for  her.  A  disease  of  the  body  industrial 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  has  wasted  in  embittered  idleness 
more  than  One  Hundred  Millions  of  the  Working  Days  ^  of  the 
industrial  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  sufficiently 
epidemic  to  merit  a  careful  examination  of  its  principal  features 
and  results.  Examination  of  the  facts  may  tend  towards  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  disease. 

The  authority  for  the  facts  now  to  be  stated  is  the  series  of 
yearly  reporls  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs — the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  year  1888 — and  some  other 
official  reports  have  been  consulted.  To  show  the  thorough 
and  systematic  way  in  which  this  sometimes  belittled  but  really 
valuable  Department  does  its  work,  I  may  say  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  obtains  the  facts  by  sending  to  each  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  trade  dispute,  a  series  of  questions  as  to  the  chief 
points  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  matter  at  issue.  The 

(1)  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  point  cut  that,  if  one  hundred  men  strike  work 
for  one  week,  six  hundred  working  days  are  lost. — J.  H.  S. 
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facts  are  revised  by  the  light  of  information  subsequently  received 
and  embodied  in  the  yearly  reports  which  I  have  used. 

At  first,  I  intended  to  let  the  present  investigation  cover  the 
whole  period  from  1888  to  1901,  but  on  examining  the  reports,  I 
found  that  the  excellent  arrangement  of  facts  made  in  the  more 
recent  years  by  Mr.  J.  Burnett,  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  differs  in  important  particulars  from  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  earlier  reports.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
convenient  to  let  the  present  statements  relate,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  ten  years  1892 — 1901,  a  period  which  is  long  enough  to 
give  a  broad  and  stable  fact-base.  Some  of  the  results  now  to  be 
shown  cover  only  the  last  five  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  facts  for  the  earlier  period  are  not  contained  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  reports. 

Table  A.  contains  some  of  the  principal  facts  concerning  trade 
disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1892 — 1901. 

Table  A. — Trade  Disputes  during  1892-1901. 


[(See  Diagram  1.] 


Number  of  Workpeople  affected  bj'  Disputes 

Aggregate 

Number  of 

beginning  in  each  year. 

duration  in 

Tcar. 

Disputes 

1 

Working  Days 

betrinniiiit  in 

of  all  Disputes 

each  year. 

Directly  1 

Indirectly 

Total.  j 

in  each 

affected.  i 

affected. 

year 

1892  .  ! 

700 

268,0001 

89,0001 

.357,000  1 

17,.382,n00 

189.3 .  1 

78.3 

477,0001 

159,0001 

6.36,000  I 

.31.205,000 

1894 . 

929 

257,000 

68,000 

.325,000 

9,.529.000 

1895 . 

745 

207,000 

56.000 

263,000 

5,725,000 

1896 . 

926 

148,000 

50,000 

198,000  I 

3,746,000 

1892-1896  . 

4,083 

1,357,000 

422,000 

1,779,000 

67,587,000 

1897 . 

864 

167,000 

63,000 

2.30,000 

10,346,000 

1898 . 

711 

201,000 

53,000 

254,000 

15,289,000 

1899 . 

719 

138,000 

42,000 

180,000 

2,516,000 

1900 . 

648 

135,000 

53,000 

188,000 

3,153,000 

1901 . 

642 

111,000 

68,000 

179,000 

4,142,000 

1897-1901  . 

;  3,584 

1 

752,000 

j  279,000 

j  1,031,000 

j  35,446,000 

Total.  \ 

1892-1901  ...j 

i  7,667 

2,109,000 

701,000 

2,810,000 

103,033,000 

Yearly  average  \ 
1892-1901  ..../ 

766 

211,000 

70,000 

281,000 

10,303,000 

(1)  These  four  numbers  have  been  estimated,  so  far  as  concerns  the  distributicn 
of  the  “  total  number  of  workpeople  affected,”  into  the  two  groups,  “  directly 
affected  ”  and  “  indirectly  affected  ” ;  the  “  total  number  of  workpeople  affected  ”  is 
not  an  estimate,  but  a  fact. 

All  the  numbers  in  the  last  four  columns  are  now  stated  to  the  nearest  thousand, 
as  greater  detail  is  not  necessary  in  a  broad  survey  of  the  facts. 
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We  see  in  Table  A.  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  average 
yearly  incidence  of  trade  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been :  — 

766  trade  disputes  per  year  (15  per  week). 

281,000  workpeople  were  yearly  affected,  of  whom  211,000 
were  directly  affected. 

10,303,000  working  days  were  wasted  each  year.  At  300 
working  days  to  the  year,  this  means  that  during  1892 — 
1901,  the  waste  of  national  working  time  was  equivalent 
to  nearly  35,000  years  of  work  per  annum;  or — the  same 
thing — to  35,000  men  being  idle  during  each  year  of  the 
ten  years,  1892 — 1901. 

Table  A.  also  shows  a  marked  improvement  during  the  later 
five  years  (1897 — 1901),  as  compared  with  the  earlier  period  (1892 
—1896).  This  improvement,  which  applies  to  every  section  of 
Table  A.,  is  even  more  plainly  seen  in  Diagram  1,  which  visualises 
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1. — The  Aggregate  Duration  in  Working  Days  of  all  Trade  Disputes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1892-1901.  \Stal^  in  Millions  of  Working  Days.]  Ste 
Table  A. 


tbe  number  of  working  days  over  which  trade  disputes  extended 
—perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  incidence  of  strikes.  A  part  of 
this  improvement  may  be  ascribed  to  the  useful  work  of  Per¬ 
manent  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards  and  Joint  Commit- 
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tees.  These  agencies  for  industrial  peace  are  effective  in  bringing 
about  soothing  alterations  in  working  conditions  and  so  avoiding 
strikes,  etc.,  rather  than  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  when 
these  have  actually  occurred.  Also,  we  may  hope  that  the 
improvement  now  shown  is  due  in  part  to  a  growth  of  reasonable¬ 
ness  in  employers  and  employed,  and  to  a  recognition  by  them 
that  their  disputes  cause  national  injury.  At  any  rate,  and  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  later  table,  the  injurious  effects  of  Trade  Union¬ 
ism  upon  industrial  amity  no  longer  have  the  virulence  of  former 
years. 

Table  B.  relates  to  the  different  groups  of  trades,  whose  work¬ 
people  were  affected  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  millions  during 
1892 — 1901,  by  trade  disputes. 

Table  B. — Trade  Disputes  during  1892-1901 ;  distinguishing 
Groups  of  Trades. 


[iSrc  Diagram  2.] 


Groups  of  Trades. 

Total  Number  of  Workpeople  affected  by 
Disputes  beginning  during 

•The  Five  Years 
1892-1896. 

The  Five  Years 
1897-1901. 

The  Ten  Years 
1892-1901. 

I 

1 

Mining  and  Quarrying . . 

Textile . 

Metal,  Engineering,  and  Shipbuilding . 

Building . 

Clothing . 

Transport  (Dock  Labour, Railway  Men,&c. ) 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities . 

Miscellaneous . 

Numljer 

affected. 

994,000 

287,000 

193,000 

88,000 

105,000 

47,000 

2,000 

63,000 

Number 

affected. 

460,000 

164,000 

182,000 

91,000 

19,000 

64,000 

3,000 

58,000 

Number 

affected. 

1,454,000 

451,000 

.375,000 

179,000 

124,000 

101,000 

5,000 

121,000 

Total  . 

1,779,000 

1,031,000 

2,810,000 

We  see  that  the  great  majority  of  workpeople  involved  in  trade 
disputes  during  1892 — 1901  were  engaged  in  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  feature  of  Table  B.,  hearing  in 
mind  how  largely  these  industries  affect  many  other  industries. 
This  group — mining  and  quarrying — is  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  by  reason  of  the  dependence  of  nearly  all  other  trades 
upon  coal,  and  it  is  in  this  most  important  trade  that  disputes 
have  vastly  predominated.  Diagram  2  makes  this  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  trade  disputes  very  clear. 

The  improvement  during  1897 — 1901  noted  in  Table  A.  with 
regard  to  all  trades,  is  seen  in  Table  B.  to  exist  with  regard  to 
nearly  all  the  separate  groups  of  trades.  Only  in  the  (quantita- 
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tively)  less  important  groups — Building,  Transport,  Employees  of 
Public  Authorities — has  the  incidence  of  trade  disputes  increased 
during  1897 — 1901,  as  compared  with  1892 — 1896.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  we  are  comparing  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  not 
merely  the  facts  for  this  or  that 
year,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  this  improvement  denoted 
by  the  lessening  of  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  strikes,  etc.,  may  be  on 
the  way  to  become  a  permanent 
improvement.  Nothing  can  be 
lost  by  looking  at  the  main  fact 
now  pointed  to  as  an  encour¬ 
aging  sign,  and  something  may 
be  gained  by  urging  masters 
and  men  to  do  their  best  to  let 
no  retrogression  be  seen  when 
the  time  comes  to  show  the  facts 
for  a  further  period  which  now 
lies  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  looking  at 
Groups  of  Trades  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  number  of  work¬ 
people  affected — Table  B. — we 
have  also  to  see  the  results  in 
different  trades  with  regard  to 
working  days  lost  in  trade  dis¬ 
putes  during  1892 — 1901.  These 
facts  are  contained  in  Table  C., 
and  they  show  that  with  regard 
to  the  aggregate  duration  of 
disputes,  retrogression'  during 
1897 — 1901  occurred  in  the 
groups.  Metal,  Engineering,  and 
Shipbuilding,  Employees  of 
Public  Authorities,  and  in  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Trades.  But  the  net 
result  in  Table  C.  (duration  of 
disputes)  is  better  than  that  in 
Table  B.  (number  of  work¬ 
people  affected).  This  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison : 


2. — Total  Number  of  Workpeople 
affected  by  Trade  Disputes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  18^2-1901,  in  various 
Groups  of  Trades.  See  Table  B. 


From  Table  B. — The  number  of  workpeople  affected  by  disputes  during  1897 — 
1901  was  58  per  cent,  of  those  affected  during  1892 — 1896. 

From  Table  C. — The  aggregate  duration  of  disputes  during  1897 — 1901  was  52 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  duration  during  1892 — 1896. 

3  L  2 
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Table  C.— Trade  Disputes  during  1892-1901 ;  distinguishing 
Groups  of  Trades.^ 


Groups  or  Trades. 

Aggregate  Duration  In  Working  Days  of 
Disputes  during  ’ 

The  Five  Years 
1892-189C. 

The  Five  Years 
1897-1901. 

Tlie  Ten  Years 
1892-1901. 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding . 

Textile . 

Building . 

Clothing . 

Transport  (Dock  Labour, Railway  Men,&c.) 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities . 

Miscellaneous . 

Working  Days 
Lost. 

42,122,000 
6,270,000 
9,651,000  1 
4,071,000 
2,732,000 
1,158,000 
16,000 
1,567,000 

Working  Days 
Lost. 

17,466,000 

9,883,000 

1  2,191,000 

1  2,888,000 

1  561,000 

1  528,000 

30, WO 
j  1,899,000 

Working  Days 
Lost. 

59,588,000 

16,153,000 

1  11,842,000 
!  6,959,000 

1  3,293,000 

1,686,000 

1  46,000 

j  3,466,000 

Total  . 

67,587,0(J0 

j  35,446,000 

i  103,033,000 

1 

(1)  Commencing  with  the  year  1896,  all  working  days  lost  by  trade  disputes  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  appertaining  to  the  year  from  which  the 
working  days  were  lost.  Prior  to  1896,  the  working  days  lost  were  recorded  as 
appertaining  to  the  year  in  which  the  dispute  commenced,  by  which  the  working 
days  were  lost.  This  change  of  method  does  not  materially  affect  yearly  com¬ 
parisons,  as  the  change  “  cuts  both  ways,”  and  it  scarcely  affects  comparisons  which 
extend  over  periods  of  years,  as  the  effects  of  the  change  of  method  then  nearly 
cease  to  exist. 


As  the  aggregate  duration  of  disputes  is  a  better  test  of  the 
incidence  of  strikes  than  the  number  of  workpeople  affected  by 
strikes,  the  further  degree  of  improvement  now  noted  in  Table  C. 
affords  additional  encouragement. 

In  Table  D.  we  come  to  a  very  important  thing.  We  see  there 
the  proportion  of  workpeople  involved  in  trade  disputes,  out  of 
every  thousand  of  the  industrial  population  in  each  group  of 
trades.  We  see  the  incidence  of  trade  disputes  relatively  to  the 
force  of  industry  which  is  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
the  results  of  this  important  comparison  are  more  favourable  than 
those  which  we  might  expect. 

The  striking  feature  of  Table  D.  is  that  in  the  group.  Mining 
and  Quarrying,  no  fewer  than  128  workpeople  per  1,000  work¬ 
people  employed  in  Mining  and  Quarrying,  were,  on  the  average, 
yearly  affected  by  trade  disputes  during  1894 — 1901.  This  is 
nearly  13  per  cent,  per  year — a  large  proportion.  Even  during 
the  period  of  improvement,  1897 — 1901,  the  yearly  average  was 
108  per  1,000,  nearly  11  per  cent.  This  is  again  an  unsatisfactory 
result  to  find  in  connection  with  industries  of  such  national 
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importance  as  Mining  and  Quarrying,  and  the  bringing  to  light  of 
this  prominent  feature  of  trade  disputes  not  only  serves  as  an 
illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  an  inquiry  such  as  this,  but  it 
may  serve  to  direct  all  the  conciliatory  effort  that  is  available  (or 
which  may  he  made  available)  upon  the  prevention  of  trade  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  very  important  trades,  Mining  and  Quarrying,  in 
which  trades,  strikes,  etc.,  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
incidence  of  strikes  in  other  trades,  relatively  as  well  as  actually. 
I  specially  direct  attention  to  this  leading  feature  of  Table  D., 
whose  disproportionate  incidence  is  shown  to  the  eye  in 
Diagram  3. 

Table  D. — Trade  Disputes  during  1894^-1901 ;  distinguishing 
Groups  of  Trades. 

[See  Diagram  3.] 


Ghoufs  or  Trades. 

Average  Yearly  Proportion  of  Workpeople  per 
Thousand  of  Working  Population  in  each  Group 
of  Trades,  who  were  involved  in  Disputes  during 

The  Three 
Years  1894-189(5. 

i 

The  Five  Years 
1897-1901. 

The  Eight  Years 
1894-1901. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Thousand. 

Thousand. 

Thousand. 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

147 

108 

128 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding . 

37 

32 

34 

Textile . 

37 

27  1 

32 

Building . 

23 

22  i 

22 

Clothing  . 

35 

«  1 

21 

Glass,  Pottery,  and  Chemical . 

i  12 

24 

I  18 

Woodworking  . 

,  6 

6 

6 

Printing  . 

1 

2 

i  2 

Food  and  Tobacco . 

2 

1 

1  2 

Miscellaneous . 

3 

5 

1  ^ 

All  Trades,  except  Agricultural  Labourers) 
and  Seamen  . / 

32 

24 

1 

28 

(1)  This  table  covers  the  eight  years,  1894-1901,  as  the  facts  for  1892-93  are  not 
stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Reports. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  first  group  in  Table  D.  to  the 
other  groups  of  trades,  and  to  note  that  in  no  instance  did  the 
average  incidence  of  trade  disputes  during  1894 — 1901  exceed  34 
workpeople  affected  per  year,  out  of  every  1,000  workpeople 
engaged  in  this  or  tliat  trade.  Still,  3-4  per  cent,  of  workpeople 
yearly  affected  by  disputes  in  Metal,  Engineering,  and  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  trades  denotes  a  material  waste  of  industrial  force  which  the 
country  can  ill  spare,  and  four  of  the  other  groups  of  trades  in 
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Table  D,  have  a  strike-incidence  that  ranges  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
of  their  workpeople  annually  involved  in  trade  disputes. 

In  all  trades  (except  Agricultural  Labourers  and  Seamen),  28 
workpeople  per  1,000  workpeople  employed  were,  on  the  average, 
annually  involved  in  trade  disputes  during  1894 — 1901.  If  Agri- 


3. — The  average  yearly  proportion  of  Workpeople,  ytr  Thoiimiid  of  Working 
Popvlation  in  each  Grouj)  of  Trades,  who  were  involved  in  Trade  Disputes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1894-1901.  See  Table  D. 

The  solid  black  part  of  each  column  =  Workpeople  involved  in  Disputes. 

The  striped  part  of  each  column  =  Workpeople  not  involved  in  Disputes. 

cultural  Labourers  and  Seamen  be  included,  the  incidence  of  trade 
disputes  becomes  less  than  28  per  1,000,  for  the  reason  that  few 
disputes  occurred  in  these  two  groups  of  trades. 

The  Causes  of  trade  disputes  are  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  inquiry,  for,  if  we  know  the  most  frequent  excit¬ 
ing  cause  of  a  morbid  condition,  we  are  nearer  to  the  remedy  for 
it  than  we  should  be  if  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Table 
E.  sets  out  the  causes  of  the  trade  disputes  during  1897 — 1901; 
this  table  cannot  be  extended  to  the  earlier  period,  for  lack  of  the 
facts.  The  relative  incidence  of  each  cause  of  trade  disputes 
stated  in  Table  E.  has  been  measured  by  the  number  of  work¬ 
people  directly  affected  by  the  disputes  whose  causes  were  as 
stated — not  merely  by  the  number  of  disputes  that  occurred,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  number  of  workpeople  involved  in  the  disputes. 
(This  latter  method  is  of  course  not  so  good,  as  a  test,  as  the 
method  upon  which  Table  E.  is  based,  for  the  reason  that  to 
regard  only  the  number  of  disputes,  for  the  purposes  of  Table  E., 
would  put  a  small  dispute  involving  few  workpeople  upon  the 
same  footing  as  a  large  dispute  involving  many  workpeople.) 

Table  E.  shows  that  the  predominating  cause  of  trade  disputes 
is  Wages — 64-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Of  these  disputes  arising  about  wages,  nearly  all  of  them  were 
connected  with  “increase  of  wages”  as  distinct  from  “against 
decrease  of  wages.”  We  see  that  46-8  per  cent,  of  all  trade  dis- 
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putes  that  occurred  during  1897 — 1901  arose  from  a  demand  for 
more  wages.  This  fact  is  worth  noting,  and  it  suggests  that  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  impressing  this  salient  fact  upon 
workpeople,  with  the  further  clearly  put  suggestion  for  their 
thoughtful  consideration,  that  with  the  great  and  increasing  com¬ 
petition  which  England  has  to  face  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Table  E. — Causes  of  Trade  Disputes  during  1897-1 901.^ 
[See  Diagram  4.] 


Number  of  Workpeople  directly  affected  by  the 
Disputes  which  begau  during  1897-1901. 

Principal  Cause  of  Dispute. 

Number  of  Workpeople 
directly  affected  by 
each  Cause. 

Percentage  of  Work¬ 
people  directly  affected 
by  each  Cause. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

I.  Wages: — 

For  increase  . 

352,000 

'  46-8 

Against  decrease  . 

48,000 

6-4 

Other  . 

86,000 

11-4 

Total  of  I . 

486,000 

64-6 

.. 

II.  Working  arrangements . 

13-4 

III.  Employment  of  particular  classes  or 

persons . 

7-0 

IV.  Hours  of  Labour  : — 

For  decrease  . 

42,000 

5-6 

Other  . 

7,000 

1-0 

Total  of  IV . 

6*6 

V.  Trade  Unionism . 

45-000 

6-0 

VI.  Other  Causes  . 

18-000 

2-4 

Total  dirertfy  affected . 

752-000 

100-0 

(1)  This  table  relates  only  to  the  later  period  of  five  years,  1897-1901,  as  the 
record  of  facts  for  the  earlier  period,  1892-1896,  differs  in  principle  from  the  above 
method. 


an  increase  of  wages  is  in  many  instances  not  practicable.  The 
selling  price  of  the  goods  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition  not 
admitting  of  the  addition  to  their  cost  price  in  this  country  which 
is  represented  by  “an  increase  of  wages” — the  predominating 
cause  of  all  strikes,  etc.,  that  occur.  Drive  this  fact  well  home, 
now  that  it  is  plainly  shown,  and  there  is  an  appreciable  chance 
that  the  future  incidence  of  trade  disputes  may  he  lessened. 
Diagram  4  emphasises  the  lesson.  As  only  6-4  per  cent,  of  all 
disputes  were  caused  by  an  “  against  decrease  of  wages,”  while 
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46  8  per  cent,  of  all  disputes  were  caused  by  a  “  for  increase  of 
wages,”  we  may  deduce  the  conclusion  that  dispute-preventing 

effort  should  in  this  instance  be 


directed  to  the  enlightenment  of 
workpeople  rather  than  to  em¬ 
ployers. 

Of  the  other  results  in  Table 
E.,  we  may  note  that  the  matter 
of  “  Hours  of  Labour  ”  caused 
only  6  6  per  cent,  of  all  disputes, 
and  that  nearly  all  of  this  66  per 
cent,  was  “for  decrease  of  hours 
of  labour.”  And  we  see  that 
Trade  Unionism  was  the  exciting 
cause  in  6  per  100  of  all  disputes 
that  occurred.  It  has  been  stated, 
and  apparently  with  truth,  that 
Trade  Unions  are  now  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  various  provident  features  of 
their  structure,  than  with  the 
causation  of  strikes ;  that  most 
strikes  arise  through  the  initiative 
of  the  workpeople  themselves. 

To  further  emphasise  the  main 
fact  of  Table  E.,  namely,  that 
differences  of  opinion  about 
Wages  are  the  predominating 
cause  of  strikes,  I  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  results,  which  are  based 
on  the  actual  number  of  dis¬ 


4. — The  Causes  of  Trade  Disputes 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1897- 
1901.  [The  proportionate  strength 
of  each  Cause  as  stated  above  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  Work¬ 
people  directly  affected  by  each  class 
of  Dispute,  not  merely  by  the  number 
of  Disputes  arising  from  each  Cause. 
See  Table  E. 


putes  that  occurred  during  1897 
— 1901,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  workpeople  involved 
in  the  disputes.  (This  latter 
point  is  duly  and  rightly 
taken  into  the  account  in  Table 
E.) 


Cause  of  Dispute.  Per  cent. 

Wages  . 637 

Working  Arrangements...  .  116 

Employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons  .  136 

Hours  of  Labour .  2  5 

Trade  Unionism .  6-4 

Other  Causes  .  2  2 


Total,  All  Causes 


...  100  0 
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Here  also,  by  this  cruder  method  of  measurement,  we  see  that 
“Wages”  caused  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  trade  disputes  during 
1897—1901. 

Table  F. — Methods  of  Sett'lement  of  Trade  Disputes 
DURING  1897-1901.^ 


Actual  Number  of 

Percentages  of 

MKTUODS  or  SKTTLBMItST. 

Trade 

Disputes. 

Workpeople 
directly  and  in¬ 
directly  affected 
by  Disputes. 

Trade 

Disputes. 

Workpeople 
directly  and  in¬ 
directly  affected 
by  Disputes. 

I.  By  direct  arrangement  and  ne- 

Per- 

centage. 

Percentage. 

gotiation  between  the  parties 

73-2 

82-3 

or  their  representatives  . 

2,624 

849,000 

II.  By  replacement  of  workpeople 

449 

29,000 

12-5 

2-8 

III.  By  return  to  work  on  em-s 
ployers’  terms  without  nego- 

5-6 

tiation . 

259 

58,000 

7-2 

IV.  By  conciliation  and  mediation 

no 

1  51,000 

31 

5-0 

V.  Bv  arbitration . 

85 

1  .32,000 

■  2-4 

3-1 

VI.  By  closing  of  works  . 

19 

1  3,000 

0-5 

0-3 

VII.  Indefinite  or  unsettled . 

38 

I  9,000 

11 

0-9 

Total' . 

3,584 

1,031,000 

j  100-0 

100-0 

(1)  This  table  relates  only  to  the  years  1897-1901,  as  the  facts  for  1892-1896  are 
not  available. 


Table  F.  states  the  methods  by  which  the  trade  disputes  during 
1897 — 1901  were  settled.  The  results  are  given  upon  two  different 
bases  of  computation.  The  number  of  trade  disputes,  and  the 
number  of  workpeople  affected  by  the  disputes — the  latter  being 
the  better  basis  of  the  two. 

Table  G. — Results  of  Trade  Disputes  during  1897-1901.^ 
[>8ee  Diagram  5.] 


Rbsults. 

The  Average  Yearly  Percentage  of 
Workpeople  directly  affected  by  all 
Disputes,  the  results  of  which  were 
as  stated  in  the  first  column. 

Percentage  of  the 
Total  Number  of 
Disputes  appertain¬ 
ing  to  each  Result. 

I.  In  favour  of  the  Employers  ... 

1  Percentage. 

Percentage. 

i  40-6 

35-4 

II.  Compromised . 

31-8 

31-0 

III.  In  favour  of  the  Workpeople 

!  26-2 

32-4 

IV.  Indefinite  or  unsettled . 

‘  1-4 

1 

1-2 

Total . 

100-0 

100-0 
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By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  settlements  were  made  “by 
direct  arrangement,  or  negotiation  between  the  parties  or  their 
representatives” — 823  per  cent,  of  the  total  (upon  the  basis  of 


“  workpeople  affected  ”). 

The  small  proportion  of  disputes  settle 
by  “  conciliation  and  mediation  ”  and  by 
“  arbitration  ” — 81  per  cent. — must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  effective  work 
of  Boards  of  Conciliation,  etc.  For,  as 
already  stated,  these  peace  agencies  prevent 
rather  than  settle  trade  disputes.  In  this 
connection,  I  may  say  that  in  the  report  on 
changes  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
1901,  it  is  shown  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  the 
changes  of  the  year  (as  measured  by  the 
number  of  persons  affected  by  those  changes) 
were  brought  about  by  sliding  scales,  wages’ 
boards,  or  by  other  methods  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  while  only  2  per  cent,  of 
these  changes  followed  upon  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs. 

The  other  methods  of  settlement  in  Table 
F.  are  relatively  insignificant,  and  I  go  on 
to  Table  G.,  which  shows  the  Results  of  the 
Trade  Disputes  during  1897 — 1901.  These 
results  are  measured  by  the  number  of  work¬ 
people  directly  affected  by  the  disputes,  and 
also  by  the  number  of  disputes;  the  former 
being  the  better  basis  of  the  two,  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  into  account  the  number 
of  persons  directly  affected,  while  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mere  number  of  disputes 
ignores  this  important  factor  of  a  trade  dis¬ 
pute,  and  puts  a  small  and  a  large  dispute 
upon  the  same  level. 

We  see  that  40  6  per  cent,  of  all  disputes 
ended  in  favour  of  the  employers,  and  that 
26'2  per  cent,  ended  in  favour  of  the  work¬ 
people.  This  fact  should  be  an  argument 
against  strikes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  workpeople. 


especially  when  they  bear  in  mind  that 


the  cost  of  a  strike  to  them,  to  their  families,  and  to  their  trade 


organisations  is  greater,  relatively,  than  the  cost  to  employers. 
And  the  odds  are  against  the  workpeople,  to  the  extent  of  406 


to  26  2,  namely,  the  odds  are  rather  more  than  150  to  100  against 
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the  success  of  workpeople  in  a  trade  dispute.  This  relatively 
small  chance  of  success  possessed  by  workpeople  who  strike  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  Diagram  5. 

The  other  main  result  of  trade  disputes  is  “  Compromised,” 
31 8  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  results  are,  of  course,  only  those 
which  directly  follow  the  settlement  of  a  trade  dispute.  There 
are  other  results  which  are  not  seen  so  plainly  as  these  results  are 
seen,  some  of  which  are  distinctly  injurious  to  the  workpeople  as 
well  as  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  cap¬ 
ture  by  a  foreign  competitor  of  a  piece  of  industry  affected  by  a 
strike  here,  in  which  our  margin  of  advantage  in  the  world’s 


Table  H. — Results  of  Trade  Disputes  during  1898-1901  ^ ; 
DISTINGUISHING  GROUPS  OF  TrADES. 


Groups  or  Trades. 

Average  Yearly  Percentage  of  Workpeople  directly  affected 
by  Disputes  beginning  during  the  Results  of 

which  Disputes  were — 

In  favour 
of  Work¬ 
people. 

In  favour 
of  Em¬ 
ployers. 

Com¬ 

promised. 

Indetinite  ! 

or  1 

Unsettled,  j 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent.  | 

Per  cent. 

Clothing . 

36-6 

25-2 

29-3 

8-9  J 

100  0 

Mining  and  Quarrying  . 

36  T 

35-8 

25-6 

2-5  ! 

1000 

Building . 

33-6 

22-4 

42-6 

1-4 

1000 

Textile  . 

27-8 

46-9 

24-7 

0-6  1 

1000 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Ship¬ 
building  . 

1  26-8 

32-8 

39T 

1-3 

100  0 

Transport . . 

21*2 

42 '2 

36  6 

1 

1000 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities 

130 

68-7 

17  7 

0-6  1 

1  100  0 

Miscellaneous  . 

i  13-8 

251 

i 

60-5 

0-6  ! 

! 

1  1000 

All  Trades . 

1 

I  26-7 

40-6 

I  31-2 

1-5  1 

1  100-0 

(1)  This  table  relates  to  the  four  years  1898-1901,  as  prior  to  1898  the  facts  for 
each  group  of  trades  were  not  recorded  similarly  to  those  upon  which  this  table 
has  been  based. 


markets  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  disorganisation  caused 
by  a  trade  dispute. 

On  the  whole.  Table  G.  shows  that  the  results  of  trade  disputes 
are  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the  workpeople,  their  risk,  more¬ 
over,  being  greater  than  the  employers’  risk.  It  is  well  that 
workpeople  should  be  made  to  see  this  fact  clearly. 

The  classification  of  the  results  of  trade  disputes,  in  different 
groups  of  trades,  is  made  in  Table  H.  In  this  table  we  see  that 
in  only  two  groups  of  trades — Clothing  and  Building — did  the 
results  distinctly  predominate  in  favour  of  the  workpeople.  In 
Mining,  each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  disputes  succeeded  to  a 


i 
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practically  equal  degree,  and  in  all  the  other  groups  of  trades  the 
employers’  successes  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  workpeople. 
Table  J.  contains  the  condensed  results  of  classifying  all  the 

Table  J. — Magnitude  of  Trade  Disputes  during  1897-1901. 


Tlie  3,584  Disputes  classified  according  to  jl  The  3,584  Disputes  classified  according  to 
Aggregate  Duration  in  Working  Dajs.  I  Total  Number  of  Workpeople  Affected. 


1 

Limits  of  Groups. 

^  . 

s  s* 

s  .S 

_ il 

®  i, 

H 

go 

Limits  of  Groups. 

*s  . 

1 

s.S  j 

■2  * 

S  0 

!5Q 

Ch  O 

iS  ^ 

Disputes  with  an  aggregate 

Per 

! 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

duration  of : — 

Disputes  affecting  : — 

100  000  tworking  days  and\ 

’  -  [  upwards  j 

31 

•9 

’  \  upwards  J 

14 

•4 

50,000  100,000  days 

21 

•6 

2,500  and  under  5,000... 
1,000  „  „  2,500... 

21 

134 

•6 

3-7 

25,000  „  50,000  „ 

5.3 

1-5 

500  „  „  1,000... 

228 

6-4 

15,000  ,,  25,000  ,, 

84 

2-3 

250  „  „  500... 

386 

10-8 

10,000  „  15,000  „ 

103 

2-9 

100  „  „  250... 

701 

19  5 

5,000  „  10,000  „ 

199 

5-6 

i  50  „  „  100... 

633 

17-7 

2,500  „  5,000  ,, 

.334 

9-3 

1  25  „  „  50... 

665 

18-5 

1,000  „  2,500  „ 

624 

17-4 

,  Under  25  workpeople'... 

802 

22  4 

500  „  1,000  „ 

521 

14-5 

250  , ,  500  , , 

503 

140 

i 

Under  250  days  * 

1,111 

31  0 

Total . 

3,584 

1000 

1  Total . 

3,584 

I  1000 

i 

(1)  Disputes  involving  less  than  ten  workpeople,  and  those  which  lasted  less  than 
one  day,  have  been  omitted,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  of  a  dispute  ex¬ 
ceeded  100  working  days.  [As  already  illustrated,  the  “  aggregate  duration  ”  equals 
the  number  of  calendar  days  during  which  a  dispute  lasted,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  workpeople  affected,  thus  producing  the  aggregate  number  of  working  days 
wasted.] 

disputes  during  1897 — 1901,  according  to  their  magnitude,  the 
latter  quality  being  measured  :  — 

(а)  By  the  Aggregate  Duration  of  Disputes. 

(б)  By  the  Total  Number  of  Workpeople  Affected. 

On  the  basis  of  Aggregate  Duration,  we  see  that  60  per  cent,  of 
all  the  disputes  (59  5  per  cent.)  had  an  aggregate  duration  which 
did  not  exceed  1,000  working  days.  On  the  basis  of  Total  Number 
of  Workpeople  Affected,  we  see  that  58  6  per  cent,  of  all  the  dis¬ 
putes  did  not  affect  more  than  100  workpeople. 

To  sum  up  the  chief  practical  points  that  seem  to  have  come 
out  of  this  examination  of  trade  disputes  during  1892 — 1901,  these 
are :  — 

(a)  An  improvement  during  1897 — 1901  as  compared  with  1892 
—1896. 
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(6)  An  altogether  undue  predominance  of  the  Mining  and 
Quarrying  Trades  in  trade  disputes,  not  only  actually,  but  also 
relatively  to  the  industrial  population  of  each  group  of  trades 
compared.  This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  feature,  for  the  reason 
that  so  many  other  trades  depend  upon  non-interruption  of  coal 
mining  for  their  successful  working.  Therefore,  efforts  to  prevent 
disputes  should  he  specially  directed  to  the  Mining  and  Quarrying 
Trades. 

(r)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  trade  disputes  are  caused  by  disputes 
about  wages,  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  trade  disputes  are  caused 
by  a  demand  by  workpeople  for  “  an  increase  of  wages.”  Only  6 
per  cent,  of  all  disputes  are  caused  by  resistance  “  against  decrease 
of  wages.”  Workpeople  should  clearly  understand  that  foreign 
competition  does  in  very  many  instances  render  employers  unable 
to  grant  an  increase  of  wages,  as  the  cost  price  of  this  or  that 
commodity  must  not  be  increased  if  British  goods  are  to  hold 
their  place  in  home,  foreign,  and  Colonial  markets.  We  must 
all  bear  in  mind  that  our  fiscal  system,  which  admits  Free  Im¬ 
ports  (singularly  misnamed  Free  Trade),  enables  the  surplus 
products  of  nations  who  protect  their  commerce  to  be  dumped 
upon  our  markets,  often  at  less  than  the  cost  price  of  such  surplus 
products. 

(d)  Trade  Unionism  is  not  so  productive  of  strikes  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be. 

(e)  Conciliation  Boards,  etc.,  do  not  cause  the  settlement  of 
many  disputes  after  the  dispute  has  commenced.  Their  work  is 
in  the  direction  of  preventing  strikes  and  lock-outs.  That  this 
work  is  effective  and  that  it  should  be  zealously  promoted  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1901,  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  changes 
in  wages  and  in  hours  of  labour  were  arranged  by  sliding  scales, 
wages  boards,  or  by  other  peaceful  methods,  while  only  2  per  cent, 
of  these  changes  followed  upon  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

(/)  The  respective  chances  of  success  by  workpeople  or  by 
employers  when  a  trade  dispute  is  entered  upon  are,  in  round 
numbers :  — 

150  chances  for  the  employers ;  and 
100  chances  for  the  workpeople. 

In  addition  to  this  relatively  small  chance  of  success  by  work¬ 
people  when  they  strike,  the  cost  to  them  and  to  their  trade 
organisations  is  relatively  greater  than  the  cost  to  employers. 
This  and  other  facts  now  shown  ought  to  tend  towards  preventing 
workpeople  from  striking. 


John  Holt  Schooling. 


STATESMEN  WHO  WEEE  SPOETSMEN. 


The  recent  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  has  not  unnaturally 
drawn  attention  to  the  gentlemen  composing  it  from  more  than 
the  merely  professional  standpoint.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
been  so  bitterly  reproached  by  the  Eadical  Press  for  his 
successful  exploiting  of  “  society  politics,”  that  it  may 
occur  to  the  philosopher  of  either  party  to  ask  himself  whether 
indeed  the  age  of  real  society  politics  be  not  of  the  past.  If  we 
look  hack  to  Early  Victorian,  and,  earlier  still,  to  Late  Georgian 
days,  we  shall  surely  find  Ministries  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  the  leaders  of  society,  who  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
over  the  hazard  table,  who  made  Cabinets  in  the  stubbles,  or 
repudiated  treaties  on  the  racecourse.  If  we  look  to  our  political 
leaders  to-day,  we  shall  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  classes  of  statesmen.  There  may  he  a  mean  type  between  the 
wealthy  dilettante  politician  of,  say.  Lord  Derby’s  stamp,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salaried  counting-house  place-hunter  of 
Colonial  Parliaments.  If  there  were  not,  most  people  would  give 
unqualified  preference  to  the  former.  We  have,  without  a  doubt, 
lost  the  statesmen  of  the  Derby  calibre.  Whether  we  have  gained 
or  lost  over  the  exchange  future  historians  will  have  to  say  when 
there  is  a  perspective  to  help  clear  their  vision.  But  to  make 
any  sweeping  statement  in  favour  of  the  strictly  commercial 
statesman  with  no  taste  whatever  for  outdoor  sport,  with  no  hobby 
that  takes  him  beside  the  river  or  into  the  woods,  entails  fallacies 
which  are  evident  in  the  light  of  the  country’s  history  during 
the  past  hundred  years. 

When  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  for  whom,  even  in  his  querulous 
mood,  I  have  a  respect  amounting  almost  to  hero-worship,  declared 
in  a  recent  Lamentation  that  the  present  generation  does  not  read, 
he  clearly  overlooked  Mr.  Eitchie.  Whether  that  late  ruler  of  our 
money-hags  will  yet  send  a  glorious  name  down  to  grateful  pos¬ 
terity  by  giving  his  overburdened  countrymen  a  complete 
“Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Income  Tax,”  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Eitchie  shares  with  Mr.  Gibbon  the  taste 
for  reading.  It  is  perhaps  both  unfair  and  injudicious  to  attach  a 
too  great  importance  to  the  spontaneous  confessions  in  that  obese 
quair  of  the  unkingly  wise  and  wayward.  Who’s  Who,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  its  plan  was  from  the  first  largely  autobio¬ 
graphical,  and  the  compilers  have  shown  their  good  taste  by 
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editing  these  easily  wrung  admissions  somewhat  sparingly.  Here 
and  there,  however,  the  private  occupations  of  public  men  are 
such  common  property  that  a  little  emendation  could  hardly  have 
merited  resentment.  To  take  a  single  distinguished  instance, 
Lord  Rosebery,  to  whom  no  single  recreation  is  accredited,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  Turf,  but  he  is  of  late 
extremely  keen  as  a  yachtsman.  A  day’s  shooting,  too,  is  one 
of  his  delights,  when  his  heavy  engagements  make  it  possible, 
and  there  are  few  even  better  known  shots  who  can  touch  him 
at  a  bolting  rabbit. 

Now,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Ritchie  may  have 
done  himself  less — Mr.  Lang  would  perhaps  say  more — than  jus¬ 
tice  when  he  owned  only  to  reading.  Whether  he  also  shares 
Gibbon’s  mighty  contempt  for  field  sports,  echoes  of  which  we 
find  throughout  the  half-dozen  modest  autobiographies,  so  lov¬ 
ingly  collated  by  Lord  Sheffield,  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Ritchie  does  not  enable  me  to  say.  With  all  humility,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  he  does  not,  for  there  would  be  something  obscene 
in  an  eminent  financier  who  could  truthfully  say  with  Gibbon — 
God  rest  his  historic  memory! — that  his  “top  and  cricket  ball 
were  the  Dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  ” !  There  are  in  our 
midst  to  this  day  well-meaning  societies  and  misguided  indivi¬ 
duals  who  would  find  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in  the  historian’s 
leaden  ridicule  of  athletic  prowess.  How  fine  his  scorn  of  “  the 
idle  progeny  of  Eton  or  Westminster,  who  delight  to  cleave  the 
water  with  pliant  arm,  to  urge  the  flying  ball,  and  to  chace  the 
speed  of  the  rolling  circle  ” !  How  cheerful  his  admission  that 
“A  skilful  fencing  master  could  never  communicate  to  my  arm 
the  dexterous  management  of  foil  or  sword.  The  Manege  or 
Riding  House,  then  flourished  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Mesery,  a 
Gentleman  of  Lausanne;  but  he  could  not  be  proud  of  such  a 
disciple  as  myself,  and  after  the  fruitless  expence  and  labour 
of  five  months,  I' gladly  withdrew  from  his  Equestrian  school 
without  an  hope  of  being  ever  promoted  to  the  use  of  stirrups  or 
spurs  ”  1  How  supreme  the  consolation  derived  from  this  unfit¬ 
ness  for  bodily  exercise,  enabling  him  as  it  did  to  devote  to  his 
everlasting  studies  the  time  which  is  otherwise  “  wasted  on  horse¬ 
back  by  the  strenuous  idleness  of  my  countrymen  ” !  Cheerful 
comrade,  as  he  was,  he  could  not  forget  the  joy  with  which  he 
“exchanged  a  banknote  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  twenty  volumes 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.*'  Dust  of  St. 
Eustace !  Such  a  man  should  have  been  born  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies  later,  when  there  will  be  no  more  game  to  kill.  There  were 
fields  to  ride  over,  coverts  to  shoot,  stews  to  fish;  and  life  could 
give  him  nothing  better  than  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
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Inscriptions !  While  some,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  frankly  execrate 
sport  from  their  youth,  others  race  and  game  and  shoot  at  leisure 
and  repent  in  haste.  There  is  at  this  moment  an  Englishwoman 
in  society  who,  once  a  first-rate  shot,  a  distinction  that,  even  on 
the  stool  of  repentance,  she  never  quite  allows  us  to  forget,  now 
denounces  “blood  sports”  from  the  public  platform.  So,  too, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  readiness  of  speech  and  writing  has  been 
allowed  to  atone  for  a  life  of  consistent  lewdness,  was  a  rake  and 
gamester  all  his  life,  and  then,  when  he  grew  too  deaf  to  sport  any 
longer,  proceeded  to  write  down  all  manner  of  pious  advice  for  the 
conduct  of  his  natural  son.  He  even  went  further,  for  when  that 
promising  child  of  his  love  died  before  him,  he  adopted  a  relative, 
and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  fined  him  £5,  to  go  to  ihe 
Church,  every  time  that  he  visited  Newmarket  Races,  or  lost 
£500  in  a  day,  or  kept  hounds  or  a  racing  stud.  He  had  already, 
in  his  well-known  letters,  condemned  horse  racing,  coaching,  and 
“  fox-chases,”  but  he  was  determined  to  enforce  still  more  effectu¬ 
ally  on  others  a  resistance  of  temptations  that  throughout  life 
proved  his  own  undoing.  He  even,  indeed,  fell  before  some  others 
not  provided  against  in  his  will ! 

The  melancholy  warnings  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  other  intermit¬ 
tently  sane  folk,  who  see  in  a  healthy  love  of  outdoor  sports,  the 
sure  and  impending  damnation  of  the  British  Empire,  are  vari¬ 
ously  important  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offenders  to  whom 
they  more  particularly  apply.  A  protest  against  the  lionising  of 
flannelled  fools  and  muddied  oafs  must  obviously  he  aimed  at 
the  spectators  rather  than  at  the  gladiators  themselves.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  shall  always  rate  Mr.  Kipling’s  command  of  English 
higher  than  his  knowledge  of  sport,  yet,  even  though  it  be  his 
business  to  hurl  these  accusations  for  the  sake  of  effect,  avail¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  full,  by  cablegram  or  otherwise,  of  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  expensive  columns  closed  to  humbler  hards,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  his  attitude.  Sport  is,  in  fact,  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Yet,  when  one  hears  the  Ministers  of 
to-day  blamed  for  interesting  themselves  too  closely  in  the  Turf  or 
in  the  golf  links,  it  seems  high  time  to  object  that  the  Ministers  of 
other  days  not  inglorious  in  England’s  history  were  far  more 
absorbed  in  such  recreations.  The  age  of  Anne,  as  well  as  the 
later  period  of  the  three  reigns  covered  by  the  Greville  Memoirs, 
can  hardly  he  said  to  have  lacked  those  triumphs  of  war  or  those 
successes  of  peace  which  go  to  make  a  prosperous  nation.  Yet  it 
should  he  no  difficult  matter,  I  think,  to  show  that  statesmen  were 
far  more  generally  sportsmen  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago  than  is 
the  case  to-day.  Why  the  servants  of  the  nation  should  he  denied 
such  recreations  as  are  permitted  to  the  servants  of  a  bank,  T  can- 
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not  for  the  life  of  me  understand.  Yet,  whenever  there  is  a 
mishap  abroad  or  a  complication  at  home,  whenever  there  is  some 
private  trouble  in  a  regiment  or  an  accident  to  a  warship,  we 
find  the  Opposition  and  comic  papers  full  of  protests  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  too  busy  with  the  latest  golf  ball,  or  Mr.  Wyndham 
too  absorbed  in  his  fox-hunting,  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Passion  o’  me !  but  what  would  these  censors  have  said 
to  the  famous  Lord  Derby,  of  whom  even  his  friend  and  colleague, 
the  third  Lord  Malmesbury,  admits  that  on  April  27th,  1855, 
at  a  time  when  he  knew  his  countrymen  to  be  dying  like  flies  in 
the  Crimea,  he  returned  to  town  from  Newmarket  so  absorbed  in 
his  racing  that  he  had  evidently  not  looked  at  a  newspaper  for  a 
whole  week,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  I  In  another 
passage.  Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us,  always  with  the  same  ring  of 
genuine  admiration  for  such  concentration  of  thought,  of  Lord 
Derby’s  keenness  when  shooting  .  .  .  “  and  woe  to  him,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “  who  attempted  to  divert  him  to  politics  at  the  time !  ” 
Definitions  are  invariably  odious,  but  the  words  “  sportsmen  ” 
and  “  statesmen,”  are  here  used  in  their  widest  sense.  Of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  for  instance,  in  his  day  the  most  public-spirited 
and  most  revolutionary  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  his  kinsman, 
Greville,  tells  us,  not  without  a  touch  of  malice  towards  one  with 
whom  he  had  a  lasting  quarrel,  that  he  was  not  large-minded 
enough  to  make  a  statesman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  although 
he  refused  office  under  Peel  in  order  that  he  might  give  his  whole 
and  undivided  attention  to  his  racing  stable,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  sell  every  horse  he  had  to  his  friend  Mostyn  when  he  saw  that 
the  Protectionist  Party  really  looked  to  him  to  organise  and  lead 
it.  It  is,  moreover,  related  of  Lord  George  that  even  on  the  days 
on  which  he  hunted  in  the  Andover  country  with  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith’s  hounds,  he  never  failed  to  be  in  his  place  in  the  House 
that  afternoon,  a  punctuality  which  particularly  endeared  him  to 
the  Whips. 

A  similar  breadth  of  meaning  must  be  understood  by  the  use  of 
the  word  “  sportsman.”  The  most  respectable  authorities  sanc¬ 
tion  intimate  association  between  sport  and  betting.  The  inventor 
of  Tom  Brown  thought  it  “pleasant  to  be  called  a  gentleman- 
sportsman — also  to  have  a  chance  of  drawing  a  favourite  horse.” 
As  one  not  gifted  with  the  gambling  temperament,  who — shameful 
confession ! — knows  not  the  laws  of  Bridge,  and  who  never  yet  put 
money  on  a  horse  without  seeing  the  race  run,  I  neither  approve 
nor  assail  the  betting  side  of  sport.  To  me,  sport  and  gambling 
are  distinct  proclivities,  capable  of  close  association,  but  also 
capable  of  divorce  absolute.  This  does  not  prevent  me  remem- 
i>cring,  whenever  I  hear  a  too  fiery  platform  orator  denounce 
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gambling,  that,  of  all  monarchs,  it  was  King  Charles  II.  who 
forcibly  suppressed  gaming,  in  the  pious  determination  to  keep 
his  subjects  from  being  “  lewd  and  dissolute.”  Who,  free  from 
even  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty  towards  the  throne,  can  fail  to 
appreciate  King  Charles’s  delicate  view  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings  !  At  the  same  time,  betting  is  no  necessary  accompaniment 
of  sport,  and  is  sometimes  a  sheer  degradation.  There  are  first- 
rate  performers  with  rod  or  gun,  fearless  riders  to  hounds,  fault¬ 
less  whips,  who  never  stake  a  shilling  on  the  pace  of  a  horse  or 
the  turn  of  a  card.  Others  there  are  who  would  hardly  know  on 
which  side  to  mount  a  horse,  yet  who  study  newspaper  form  with 
the  zeal  of  astronomers  following  a  transit  or  eclipse,  fearlessly 
risking  their  money,  but  rarely  troubling  to  visit  a  racecourse. 
While,  however,  we  may,  if  we  like,  condemn  immoderate  gamb¬ 
ling,  particularly  in  those  of  limited  means,  we  ought  to  have  the 
honesty  to  admit  that  to  condemn  gambling  on  principle  is  to 
condemn  the  spirit  that  wins  us  victories  in  battle  or  in  industry. 
If  our  acquisition  of  India  and  our  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
were  not  huge  gambles,  what  in  the  name  of  Clive  and  Kitchener 
were  they? 

Moderation  on  their  part  must  determine  our  approval  of  sports¬ 
men,  public  or  otherwise.  The  advice  given  over  three  centuries 
ago  by  one  Nicholas  Cox  might  still  go  in  frontlets  between  the 
sportsman’s  eyes :  “  Make  not  this  or  any  other  recreation  your 
daily  practice,  lest  your  immoderate  exercise  therein  bring  a 
plague  upon  you  rather  than  a  pleasure.”  If  any  great  public 
official  succeeds,  much  will  be  forgiven.  I  never  see  a  picture  of 
Drake’s  game  of  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe  without  wondering 
whether,  had  he  received  less  assistance  from  the  winds  of  heaven 
and  the  admirals  of  Spain,  and  had  he  therefore  failed  to  sink  the 
enemy’s  proud  galleons,  we  should  have  heard  quite  so  much  about 
that  same  game  of  bowls,  which  he  stoutly  declined  to  interrupt. 
Putting  pleasure  first  and  muddling  through  difficulties  after¬ 
wards  is  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  English  manner  of  transact¬ 
ing  public  business;  but  if  those  at  the  helm  do  not  muddle 
through,  the  pleasures  are  apt  to  be  severely  handled  by  others 
out  of  office. 

The  ship  of  State  travels  faster  nowadays;  it  is  no  longer  a 
sailing  ship;  soon,  under  its  new  officers,  it  may  renounce  even 
steam  as  obsolete.  Yet  even  the  most  vigilant  steersman  of 
our  time — in  his  temporary  retirement  from  the  wheelhouse 
he  still  toils  amazingly — has  his  occasional  relaxation  in  the 
hybridising  of  weird  orchids.  Even  Mr.  Ritchie  reads.  Even 
Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  golf,  shoot, 
and  cycle.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  never  yet  neglected 
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bia  country’s  interests,  is  not  only  a  really  first-class  shot  and 
something  of  a  fisherman,  but  he  is  a  fair  golfer  and  a  master 
of  the  national  game  of  curling,  having  before  now  sandwiched 
a  Cabinet  meeting  between  a  successful  day’s  curling  at  Carse- 
breck  and  another  at  his  own  home.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury 
often  refreshed  his  leisure  with  researches  in  the  laboratory, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that,  had  fortune  smiled  less  openly 
on  him  in  the  walk  of  life  that  circumstances  prescribed,  he  would 
have  made  a  distinguished  chemist.  Mr.  Balfour  has  more  than 
one  hobby.  I  have  stumbled  on  that  most  courteous  of  Ministers 
at  grass  in  the  upstairs  room  of  the  London  Library,  grazing 
peaceably  on  woeful  pastures  of  ancient  philosophy,  one  leg 
flung  carelessly  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  whole 
attitude  inspired  by  an  abandon,  an  aloofness  from  the  sorrows 
of  Whitehall  and  Westminster  that  might  have  turned  the  Con¬ 
templative  Buddha  green  with  envy.  On  one  occasion — if  he  per¬ 
mits  me  to  recall  an  episode,  which  would  have  been  more  painful 
to  myself,  but  for  the  ready  tact  with  which  he  saved  a  ridiculous 
situation — I  even  sat  me  down  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
high  hat,  the  which,  with  a  forgetfulness  of  self  such  as  his 
prophets,  not  to  mention  his  hatter,  must  have  approved,  he  had 
laid  on  a  chair  only  momentarily  vacated  by  myself  in  search  of 
another  book  from  the  shelves.  My  frenzied  apologies  were 
leceived  with  a  sad  smile,  such  as  must  have  illumined  the  face  of 
Gamaliel  when  teaching  infidels  the  Law.  Also  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Balfour  on  the  links,  playing  a  finer  game  than  any  one  else  out 
that  day.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I  preferred  him  in  that  more 
robust  environment. 

As  long  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  accommodate,  more  or 
less,  twelve  hundred  Britons  and  Irishmen,  many  of  them  men 
of  means,  there  will  always  be  keen  sportsmen  on  those  benches. 
Some  of  our  most  active  and  zealous  legislators  to-day  are  devoted 
to  sport  in  recess.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  are  all  of  them  ardent  anglers  and  distin¬ 
guished  angling  authors.  Others  shoot;  and  others,  again,  hunt. 
That  one  half  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  late  Ministry  confessed,  in  the 
album  already  named,  to  no  single  recreation,  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously,  though  the  newly-constituted  Cabinet  includes,  on 
the  other  hand,  ex-amateur  tennis  and  racquets  champions,  while 
Mr.  Graham  Murray  also  favours  shooting,  cycling,  and  golf, 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  coasts  on  his  yacht  or  bicycle,  and 
Mr.  Lyttelton  played  both  cricket  and  football  for  his 
University,  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Sladen  and  Messrs.  Black  had 
lived  a  century  earlier  to  biograph  the  country’s  political  leaders, 
the  creations  of  Ministers  would  assuredly  have  made  more  breezy 
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reading  than  they  do  to-day.  Times,  measures,  and  men  are  all 
vastly  changed  from  what  they  were  when  the  profession  of  poli- 
tics  was  a  money-making  gamble,  when,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
has  said,  “every  noble  rake  filled  his  pockets  from  the  Exchequer 
and  emptied  them  over  the  hazard  table.”  We  are,  in  short,  purer 
nowadays.  Whether  we  are  also  just  a  little  dull,  whether  all 
work  and  no  play  have  done  their  work,  is  another  question.  We 
have  thrown  ofi  the  picturesque  tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles, 
and  we  have  substituted  the  hideous  despotism  of  trusts  and  strikes, 
so  that  the  middle  class  groans  between  the  billionaire  and  the 
unemployed.  Still,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  modern  life,  we 
enjoy  a  measure  of  liberty  of  action  which  was  denied  to  many  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  A  fiercer  light  shone  in  those  days  on  the 
diversions  of  the  great ;  and  the  great  were  fewer  in  number.  Had 
the  colleagues  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  sheltered  themselves  behind 
such  reticence  as  is  permitted  to  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Cran- 
borne,  then  would  the  gossips  of  Holland  House  and  the  wags 
of  White’s  have  been  moved  to  hint  at  recreations  too  dark  for 
honest  print.  In  the  Governments  of  the  later  Georges,  Ministers 
were  for  the  most  part  anxious  to  avoid  the  oft-repeated  fate  of 
Jack,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  them  admirably 
succeeded.  Of  such  the  poet  would  have  written  :  — 

“A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day. 

And,  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play.” 

A  few  there  were  who  never  gambled.  The  Elder  Pitt  was 
not  a  wealthy  man,  and  most  of  his  leisure  went  in  gardening. 
The  Younger  Pitt  was  not  only  poor,  but  also  delicate.  Lord  Bute 
was  also  a  gardener  rather  than  a  sportsman,  yet  it  is  said 
that  the  spolia  opima  of  office  came  to  him  only  after  he  had 
been  presented  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  race¬ 
course.  By  such  devious  routes  does  true  merit  sometimes  arrive  I 
A  great  Englishman  of  that  period  to  whom  sport  meant  very 
little  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  youth,  he  was  too  poor, 
too  studious,  too  weakly  for  such  occupations  as  attracted  his 
wealthier,  stronger  and  more  frivolous  contemporaries.  In  later 
years,  his  country  needed  him  on  the  battlefield,  and  when  his 
part  was  played  in  that  sphere  of  public  activity,  he  turned,  with 
a  zeal  that  outran  his  talent,  to  another.  That  one  with  so  many 
political  enemies  should,  in  an  age  of  epigram  and  lampoon, 
escape  the  imputation  of  every  vice,  was  too  much  to  expect;  but 
one  insinuation,  to  the  effect  that  he  gambled,  stung  him  to  the 
declaration  that  never  in  his  whole  life  had  he  staked  £20  on  any 
form  of  hazard.  If  the  Duke  really  made  the  statement  here 
attributed  to  him,  then  his  occasional  presence  in  Crockford’s 
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gambling  hell,  of  which  there  is  authentic  record,  calls  for  some 
explanation.  Mr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  Duke’s  most  devout  bio¬ 
graphers,  said  of  him  that  “  though  a  bold  rider  and  a  fearless 
driver,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Duke  was  either  skilful  in 
equitation  or  an  expert  whip.  Ilis  seat  when  mounted  was  loose, 
and  latterly  not  very  graceful.  He  spared  no  expense  in  furnish¬ 
ing  his  stable,  but  somehow  or  another  his  horses  were  rarely 
without  a  fault.”  An  earlier  period  gave  this  country  another 
great  soldier,  who  has  often  been  compared  on  other  grounds 
with  Wellington,  and  who  likewise  was  a  sportsman,  a  better 
sportsman  indeed,  yet  no  gambler.  Long  before  the  conspiracy 
of  circumstances  made  him  King  in  all  but  name,  indeed,  while 
he  was  yet  at  school,  Oliver  Cromwell  put  field  sports  higher  than 
book  lore  and  delighted  in  football  and  cudgel  play,  while  in  his 
later  and  more  strenuous  life,  he  could  not,  had  he  been  a  Stuart, 
have  taken  keener  pleasure  in  his  hawks  and  his  horses.  His 
leisure  hours,  few  though  they  were,  left  him  none  of  that  whey- 
faced  melancholy,  with  which  it  has  pleased  his  detractors  at 
all  times  to  endow  him.  That,  however,  was  an  age  in  which, 
though  the  chase  might  be  the  monopoly  of  the  Court,  athletic 
games  were  in  general  vogue  among  the  people.  There  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  more  performing  and  less  looking  on  than 
there  is  in  the  twentieth.  To-day,  twenty  or  thirty  picked  gladia¬ 
tors  provide  an  afternoon’s  amusement  for  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  of  those  who  like  to  sit  still  while  others  tire  them- 
seh^s  out  for  their  diversion.  On  Sundays  such  exercises  are 
altogether  prohibited.  Then,  however,  after  Divine  Service,  the 
country  folk  had  their  Sunday  sports  on  the  village  green,  “  the 
shotinge  with  the  Standarde,  shotinge  with  the  Erode  Arrowe, 
shotinge  at  the  Twelve  Shore  Prick,  shotinge  at  the  Tarthe,  Lep- 
pinge  for  Men,  Runninge  for  Men,  Wrastlinge,  Throwinge  the 
Sledge,  and  Pytchinge  the  Earre.”  This  reads  like  a  prehistoric 
peep  at  the  ’Varsity  Sports  of  other  days,  and  it  was  doubtless 
primitive ;  but  such  an  outdoor  ordering  of  the  Sunday  may  from 
some  standpoints  have  been  preferable  to  the  indoor  intoxication 
in  general  favour  on  Sunday  afternoons  to-day.  As  an  even 
closer  parallel  with  the  Iron  Duke,  some  have  recognised  a  proto¬ 
type  to-day,  an  unflinching  general  who  sets  little  store  by  sport, 
putting  his  profession  above  every  other  joy  of  life. 

Contrasted  with  that  of  our  own  leaders,  the  devotion  of  many 
Georgian  and  Early  Victorian  statesmen  to  the  Turf  and  other 
sports  was  so  passionate  as  to  make  it  remarkable  that  any  work 
was  achieved  at  all.  Possibly,  men  were  harder  in  those  days, 
harder  workers  and  harder  players.  That  intelligent  public  ser¬ 
vants  of  our  generation  are  less  addicted  to  gambling  than  were 
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their  predecessors,  few  will  regret,  for,  as  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated,  a  heavy  gambler  is  not  necessarily  a  good  sportsman. 
“Gambling,  in  all  its  forms,”  says  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  “was 
then  rather  a  profession  than  a  pastime  to  the  leaders  of  the 
London  world.  Trite  and  sordid  details  of  the  racing  stables,  and 
the  bill-discounter’s  back  parlour,  perpetually  filled  their 
thoughts,  and  exercised  their  pens,  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier 
and  more  varied  themes.”  Again,  that  prince  of  triflers,  Horace 
Walpole,  tells  us  how  Lord  Stavordale,  then  a  minor,  lost  eleven 
thousand  sovereigns  one  Tuesday,  and  recovered  the  whole  sum 
“by  one  great  hand  at  hazard.”  Walpole  himself  played  at 
Lady  Hertford’s  and  lost  fifty-six  guineas  before  he  had  time 
to  say  an  Ave  Maria!  The  terrible  de  Eos  card  scandal,  which 
filled  London  society  with  consternation  only  a  few  years  before 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  was  in  its  way  worse  than 
anything  chronicled  before  or  since.  For  the  premier  Baron  of 
the  Eealm  to  be  convicted  of  cheating  at  play  was  bad  enough. 
What  is  of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  in  the  study  of  society 
morals  at  that  time  was  the  cool  admission  of  one  witness  that 
he  had  lately  won  a  sum  of  £35,000  at  play.  Surely,  our  more 
intelligent  folk  have  outgrown  such  follies.  From  the  polite 
circles  of  Pesth  or  Vienna  lurid  histories  of  mad  gambling  may 
still  reach  us  to-day;  in  a  mild  way  it  may  be  objected  that  some 
of  our  own  young  ladies  prefer  Bridge  to  Beethoven;  but  such 
disgusting  episodes  as  once  were  common  in  Belgravia  are  no 
longer  an  advertised  feature  of  smart  life. 

Let  us  pass,  however,  to  the  recreations  of  political  leaders 
under  the  Georges,  or  in  the  periods  immediately  preceding  and 
following  those  hundred  years  of  wars  abroad  and  reforms  at 
home.  Some  of  our  Ministers  to-day  seem  to  have  become  infected 
with  the  American  microbe  of  overwork,  yet  a  few  of  them,  thank 
goodness,  still  have  their  lighter  moods.  That  they  devote  too 
much  time  to  their  sport,  however,  is  a  base  libel.  Compared 
with  the  statesmen  of  a  century  ago,  they  do  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  leisure.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kings  of  to-day.  When 
the  English  Edwards  of  six  centuries  ago  went  campaigning  in 
France,  they  always  took  their  hounds  and  hawks  for  sport  in  the 
intervals  of  pitched  battles.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
British  staff  officers  did  so  even  as  lately  as  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  heard  certain  criticisms  of  the  officers’  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  recent  campaign  in  South  Africa,  but  was  there  any 
suggestion  of  taking  out  a  pack  of  hounds?  Yet  the  splendid  cam¬ 
paigning  and  brilliant  oratory  of  Georgian  times  seem  to  hare 
suffered  little  from  the  sporting  proclivities  of  their  soldiers  and 
statesmen. 

Whether  one  can  conscientiously  go  the  length  of  admiring 
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that  extreme  degree  of  mental  detachment  from  the  business  of 
life,  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  characteristic  of 
the  great  Lord  Derby,  or  whether  perhaps  the  principle  calls  for 
a  little  moderation,  certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  greatest,  or  at 
any  rate  most  successful,  men  of  the  past  have  been  possessed 
of  it.  Of  Charles  James  Fox,  for  instance,  it  is  related  that 
during  his  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  of  which  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer 
in  its  early  stages,  his  mind  was  so  effectually  divorced  from  his 
country’s  fortunes  at  a  critical  juncture  that  he  only  once  looked 
at  an  English  news-sheet,  and  that  was  to  see  in  the  racing  intelli¬ 
gence  whether  he  had  won  a  bet.  A  lesser  man  than  Fox,  yet 
one  to  whom  all  students  of  that  period  and  a  later  are  immeasur¬ 
ably  indebted,  Mr.  Greville  to  wit,  was  likewise  passionately 
addicted  to  horse  racing,  and  he  also  enjoyed  that  oblivion  of 
sterner  matters  that  some  might  envy.  “  I  know  nothing,”  is  his 
entry  during  April,  1835,  “of  politics,  hut  from  newspapers  and 
my  letters;  racing  and  hawking  are  my  present  occupations.” 
Times  and  again  he  deplored  his  own  craze  for  betting,  but  the 
racing  blood  of  the  Warwicks  and  Portlands  proved  too  strong 
for  the  most  virtuous  resolutions.  As  a  healthier  instance  of  his 
pleasures,  however,  Greville  must  have  been  no  mean  shot,  for  on 
one  occasion,  with  one  other  gun,  he  bagged  forty-one  pheasants, 
seventy-four  hares,  twenty-four  rabbits,  eight  woodcock,  and 
eight  partridges,  a  pretty  bag  for  two  guns  even  with  modem 
weapons  of  the  latest  pattern,  but  with  the  tedious  muzzle-loaders 
of  those  days  something  above  the  average. 

The  sporting  enthusiasm  of  the  great  Premier  of  the  ’fifties, 
whose  grandfather  had  given  his  name  to  the  most  classic  fixture 
in  the  Racing  Calendar,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  w'ealth 
which  his  father  spent  in  stocking  a  menagerie  he  lavished  on  his 
stables.  When  he  was  yet  Lord  Stanley,  and  nearly  twenty  years 
before  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  Greville  describes  him — it 
was  at  Epsom,  in  1833 — as  “  having  no  thoughts  but  for  the  Turf, 
full  of  the  horses,  interest  in  the  lottery.  .  .”  while  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  at  Goodwood,  he  found  him  “  absorbed  in  racing, 
billiards  and  what  not.”  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Malmesburv 
he  announced  his  intention  of  asking  “  Dizzy  and  some  of  our 
political  friends  ...  so  as  to  mix  a  little  shooting  with  our  pob- 
tics.  .  .”  Judging  from  some  other  letters  in  that  voluminous 
correspondence,  the  admixture  of  shooting  and  politics  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  lines  as  in  certain  quarters  finds  favour  in  the 
admixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  very  little  politics.  Only  a  fortnight  after  tne 
death  of  Palmerston,  for  instance,  he  sends  Lord  Malmesbury  a 
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long  account  of  a  couple  of  days’  pheasant  shooting  that  he  had 
given  the  Prince  of  Wales  (H.M.  the  King),  at  Knowsley;  and  it 
was  quite  as  an  afterthought  that  he  concludes :  “  And  now  a  word 
or  two  upon  political  matters.”  His  description  of  what  follows 
as  “  a  word  or  two,”  is  very  happy  and  accurate. 

Yet  if  “  the  Rupert  of  Debate,”  that  versatile  statesman  who 
made  so  laborious  a  translation  of  Homer’s  “  Iliad  ”  that  the  crown 
of  Greece  held  no  attraction  for  his  son,  sometimes  seemed  to  put 
his  pheasant  coverts  before  his  country,  it  does  not  appear  that  on 
the  whole  he  served  that  country  ill.  Of  one  closely  associated 
with  him  in  championing  the  Reform  Bill,  it  has  been  said  that 
he  was  “  fond  of  field  sports,  but  enjoying  everything  in  modera¬ 
tion  and  making  every  other  occupation  subordinate  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  those  duties  to  his  country.”  Yet  we  may  believe  that, 
paragon  as  Lord  Spencer  may  have  been,  the  Recording  Angel 
has  set  as  bright  a  mark  against  the  services  of  the  Lord  of 
Knowsley.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  his  great-grand¬ 
son,  who  has  lately  joined  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General,  is  a 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  otherwise  maintains  all  the  best 
sporting  traditions  of  a  great  house. 

The  ideal  political  sportsman,  however,  of  that  age  was  Palmer¬ 
ston.  While  always  to  the  fore  in  the  hunting  field,  always  keen 
in  coverts  or  among  the  roots,  always  an  enthusiast,  albeit  a 
terrible  fluker,  in  the  billiard-room,  Palmerston  never  neglected 
his  duty,  never  gave  his  thoughts  to  the  trials  of  his  horses  before 
he  had  done  with  the  foreign  treaties  to  which  he  had  to  pledge 
his  Sovereign.  His  endurance  in  the  saddle  was  proverbial,  even 
in  a  generation  when  horsemanship  had  not  given  place  to  petrol. 
When  nearly  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  he  rode  to  Harrow  and 
back  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  eightieth 
birthday  wms  spent  in  the  saddle.  It  is  also  on  record  that  during 
a  wet  day’s  hunting  at  Compiegne  Palmerston  was  the  only  man 
not  swaddled  in  waterproof.  The  Emperor  remonstrated  that  he 
would  get  wet,  whereupon  the  statesman  jauntily  replied  that 
nothing  wmuld  go  through  a  red  coat.  Some,  better  informed 
than  their  fellows,  have  sought  to  read  into  this  retort  a  political 
meaning ;  but,  surely,  Palmerston  meant  nothing  beyond  what  he 
said  that  the  average  pink  hunting  coat  keeps  out  most  of  the 
rain.  Bodily  exercise  was  a  religion  with  Palmerston.  Of 
horses  he  was  passionately  fond,  racing,  breeding,  training,  but 
rarely  betting.  He  only  once  got  a  place  in  the  Derby,  but  he 
won  the  Cesarewitch  and  Ascot  Stakes.  His  luck  in  billiards  has 
been  mentioned,  and  he  also  had  at  the  card  table  more  luck  than 
keenness.  He  was  a  fine  shot,  and  carried  a  gun  long  after  his 
eyesight  began  to  trouble  him;  and  Lord  Malmesbury  credits  him 
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with  one  of  the  only  Lesser  bustard  ever  shot  at  Heron  Court,  I 
noticed  this  bird  in  the  admirable  collection  there,  in  which  the 
present  Earl  takes  the  keenest  interest. 

If  Palmerston  raced  for  the  love  of  horses,  Fox  did  so,  con¬ 
fessedly,  for  the  love  of  gambling.  This  hereditary  mania  had 
been  carefully  fostered  by  a  pernicious  training,  for  his  father 
took  him  from  Eton  to  a  very  different  school,  and  taught  him  all 
the  vices  that  could  be  learnt  for  the  asking  at  Spa.  Such  an 
education  could  hardly  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  Fox  was  a  ready 
pupil.  In  the  year  1T81  alone  he  is  credited  with  having  won  or 
lost,  and  chiefly  lost,  so  huge  a  sum  as  £100,000.  Yet  he  lost 
always  like  a  gentleman,  and  his  failures  on  the  racecourses  or  in  the 
gambling  hells  of  two  capitals  never  affected  his  equable  temper. 
Nor  did  he  wholly  neglect  more  wholesome  sport.  He  hunted  and 
played  cricket  and  swam  better  than  most.  He  shot  all  his  life, 
and  only  a  year  before  his  early  death  his  gun  burst  and  wounded 
him  severely  in  the  hand.  Of  his  prowess  as  a  tennis  player,  bir 
George  Trevelyan  says  that  it  endured  “  after  he  was  well  on  in 
years,  and  of  a  bulk  proportioned  to  his  weight  in  the  balance 
of  political  power;  and  when  an  admiring  spectator  asked  him 
how  he  contrived  to  return  so  many  of  the  difficult  balls,  ‘  It  is,’  he 
replied,  ‘  because  I  am  a  very  painstaking  man.’  ” 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  even  with  the  far  greater  railway 
facilities  of  to-day,  the  hunting  field  seems  less  attractive  to  busy 
men  of  State  than  it  was  then.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was,  I  think, 
the  last  hunting  Prime  Minister,  though  not  even  did  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  indifference  to  the  proprieties  of  dress  lead  him  to  sit  in 
his  place  the  same  afternoon,  like  Lord  George  Bentinck,  with  a 
coat  loosely  thrown  over  his  pink.  It  may  be  that  this  fondness 
for  hunting  has  been  to  some  extent  cooled  by  the  increase  of  wire, 
for  few  men  with  duties  to  their  constituents  would  risk  their 
necks  in  the  wired  countries  of  to-day.  That  a  sport  which  gave 
such  opportunities  for  appearing  to  advantage  before  his  fellows, 
particularly  his  fellows  of  the  opposite  sex,  as  hunting  should 
have  appealed  to  Disraeli,  will  excite  no  surprise.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  only  does  he  confess  to  having  disregarded  the  rigueur  of 
costume,  and  even  then  he  was  not  ill-pleased  with  himself  on 
other  grounds.  “  Hunted  the  other  day,”  we  find  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “with  Sir  H.  Smythe’s  hounds,  and  though  not  in  pink 
was  the  best  mounted  man  in  the  field,  riding  an  Arabian  mare, 
which  I  nearly  killed — a  run  of  thirty  miles,  and  I  stopped  at 
nothing.”  Sir  H.  Smythe  hunted  in  those  days  a  more  or  less 
private  pack  over  not  particularly  easy  country  on  the  rougher 
side  of  the  Shropshire,  and  if  Disraeli  really  stopped  at  nothing, 
he  must  have  ridden  that  Arabian  somewhat  hard.  Still,  it  was 
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the  fashion  then  to  ride  hunters  more  cruelly  than  nowadays, 
with  the  result  that  deaths  in  the  field  were  far  more  frequent. 
Disraeli  was  not  a  proficient  at  ball  games,  lie  wrote  home  to 
his  father  during  his  tour  in  Southern  Europe  of  his  having 
assured  a  young  rifleman  at  Malta  that  he  had  never  thrown  a 
ball  in  his  lifej  and  the  same  letter  gives  evidence  of  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  billiards,  racquets,  cards  and  horse  racing. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  in  the  Ministry  when  Beaconsfield 
was  but  eight  years  of  age,  was  a  more  passionate  follower  of 
hounds.  Even  before  the  fall  from  his  horse  which  ended  his 
life,  his  hunting  career  had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  for  he  sold 
all  his  horses,  not,  like  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  order  to  devote 
more  time  to  politics,  but  because  some  Protectionist  farmers  had 
insultingly  warned  him  off  their  land.  That  fox-hunting  exists 
only  by  courtesy  of  the  farmer  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim,  but 
political  feeling  is  scarcely  a  fair  basis  for  disagreement.  Still, 
although  the  farmers  of  England  had  certainly  no  cause  to  love 
the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  their  undoer.  Peel,  on  his  side, 
was  a  notoriously  hot-tempered  man,  as  witness  his  challenge  to 
O’Connell  and  Disraeli;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was 
too  quick  to  take  umbrage  at  what  was  merely  bucolic  chaff. 
Greville,  in  his  Memoirs,  draws  a  not  inapt  parallel  between  the 
fallen  statesman’s  one-time  hobby  and  the  brutality  with  which 
his  opponents  afterwards  hunted  him  in  the  House  like  a  fox.  .  .  . 
“  and  they  are  eager  to  run  him  down  and  kill  him  in  the  open.” 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  who,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  rendered  services  almost 
as  distinguished  as  those  of  his  grandfather  in  the  Embassies  of 
which  in  his  day  he  had  charge.  In  both  wealth  and  opportunities 
he  was  less  favoured  than  his  friend.  Lord  Derby,  but  he  did  not 
yield  to  him  in  enthusiasm.  The  whole  of  his  childhood  and  bis 
winters  throughout  life  were  passed  in  a  district  of  Hampshire 
which,  still  famous  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  was  then,  in  addition, 
a  very  famous  haunt  of  wildfowl ;  and  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  splendid  collection  of  birds  at  Heron  Court,  shot  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  which  his  gun  and  his  father’s  made  the  chief  con¬ 
tributions.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  indeed  an  interesting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  sport  of  three  reigns,  almost  of  two  centuries.  He  died 
only  fifteen  years  ago,  yet  he  remembered  having  shot,  in  the 
year  1826,  an  old  blackcock  on  land  where  now  stands  a  church 
in  the  heart  of  a  town  with  50,000  inhabitants !  ^  He  also  remem¬ 
bered  having  been  offered,  in  1832,  the  entire  sporting  rights  of 
the  Isle  of  Harris — grouse,  salmon,  and  deer — for  a  total  rent  of 
£25,  and  one  wonders  what  Mr.  Lumley  and  his  brother 
(1)  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bournemouth. 
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auctioneers  would  say  to  an  offer  of  less  tlian  as  many  hundreds 
to-day !  His  father,  the  second  Earl,  a  very  remarkable  man,  who 
eschewed  public  life,  although  in  his  younger  days  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  holder  of  minor  Government 
posts,  had  also  been  a  keen  gunner,  and  kept  a  model  shooting 
diary  and  game  book,  recording  every  shot  fired  by  him  during 
forty  years  of  sport  and  country  life.  This  extraordinary  docu¬ 
ment,  which  is  in  four  volumes,  excited  the  admiration  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  present  Lord  Malmesbury  has  been 
good  enough  to  place  these  and  other  records  at  my  dis¬ 
posal.  The  Shooting  Journals,  all  kept  in  a  beautiful  handwrit¬ 
ing,  would  afford  fascinating  reading  for  a  month.  In  addition 
to  the  minute  record  of  the  writer’s  sport,  the  volumes  teem 
with  quaint  and  interesting  observations  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate,  as  well  as  with  amazing  statistical  summaries  and  analyses 
of  the  powder  and  shot  he  had  expended,  the  miles  he  had  walked, 
the  hours  he  had  been  out  between  the  years  1798 — 1840.  I  have 
seen,  at  Heron  Court,  the  continuation  of  these  shooting  journals 
down  to  the  present  year,  and  they  certainly  furnish  a  valuable 
and  unique  history  of  a  century’s  sport  and  bird  life  in  that  part 
of  Hampshire. 

Lord  Malmesbury  himself  found  most  of  his  sport  in  this 
island.  For  fifteen  seasons  in  succession  he  stalked  his  deer  and 
killed  his  salmon  at  Achnacarry,  in  the  Highlands;  and  he  must 
have  been  a  good  fisherman,  for  he  once  landed  his  seventeen 
Tweed  salmon  in  one  day.  Although,  chiefly  in  answer  to  social 
demands,  he  shot  his  pheasants  at  Knowsley  and  Blenheim,  and 
his  driven  partridge  at  Benacre,  his  first  love  was  wildfowling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moors  Water,  close  to  his  home.  The  weather 
seemed  never  too  hard  for  him,  and  he  cared  nothing  for  accident 
or  discomfort.  He  was  badly  shot  in  the  face  in  1864,  and  had 
to  keep  his  room  for  some  days,  but  he  was  soon  shooting  again. 
In  1867,  we  find  him  out  on  a  bitter  January  day,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  as  low  as  9°  F.  He  must  have  been  as  ready  with  the 
gun  as  he  was  with  the  rod.  Four  swans  in  one  day  and  thirty- 
two  in  one  winter  are  no  mean  total  with  the  guns  of  that  period, 
while  a  bag  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  teal  to  three  guns,  in  the 
winter  of  1853,  is  probably  a  record.  He  shot  geese  and  gadwell 
in  Italy;  he  caught  trout  with  a  borrowed  rod  in  a 
purling  little  stream  of  the  Vosges.  Even  otter-hunting,  of 
which  that  early  riser,  St.  Vitus,  should  be  the  patron  saint, 
attracted  this  versatile  sportsman  when  there  was  nothing  better; 
and  he  cheerfully  records  having  gone  out  with  Mr.  Grantley- 
Berkeley’s  otter-hounds  (September  2nd,  1840),  “  which,  although 
we  did  not  kill,  was  very  amusing  in  that  wild  country.”  This 
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recalls  the  equally  candid  admission  of  that  most  famous  of 
Devon’s  sporting  parsons,  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  had  in  his  first 
season  walked  over  three  thousand  miles  without  finding  an  otter 
and  that  he  might  as  well  have  looked  for  a  moose ! 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  that  the  Ministers  of  a 
century  ago  were  more  wrapped  up  in  sport  than,  for  all  that  mav 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  those  of  to-day.  The  age  of  Anne  might 
have  given  material  for  the  same  comparison.  Godolphin  loved 
horse  racing  and  kept  a  house  at  Newmarket.  Yet,  as  he  was  both 
poor  and  honest,  he  could  not  have  gambled  on  any  great  scale. 
The  more  economic  game  of  chess  was  his  chief  relaxation;  and 
he  was  no  fisherman,  there  being  no  more  than  metaphor  in  the 
vindictive  lines  of  Swift,  which  run  :  — 

“A  place  was  fastened  to  the  hook. 

And  many  score  of  gudgeons  took ; 

Yet  still  so  happy  was  his  fate, 

He  caught  his  fish  and  saved  his  bate.” 

RoTjert  Harley  was  no  sportsman,  but  preferred  the  society  of 
literary  cronies.  Yet  his  indifference  to  sport  was  no  fault  of  his 
father’s,  who  had  evidently  planned  that  his  early  training  should 
fit  him  for  bodily  exercise.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  1680,  when 
the  son  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  we  find  him  writing :  — “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Poubert,  who  for  his  religion  was  driven  out  of  France,  has 
set  up  an  Academy  near  the  Haymarket  for  riding,  fencing,  danc¬ 
ing,  handling  arms,  and  mathematics.  He  is  greatly  commended, 
and  has  divers  persons  of  quality.  I  was  with  him  and  like  him 
very  well,  so  that  if  you  dislike  not  I  would  have  Robin  spend 
some  time  there.” 

A  less  reputable  supporter  of  the  Turf  in  those  days  was  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  died  a 
drunkard  and  a  traitor  in  a  Spanish  convent.  Seventy  years  after 
his  miserable  ending,  another  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Carlisle,  writes  of  himself  that  he  rose  at  six,  was  in  the  saddle 
till  breakfast,  played  cricket  till  dinner,  and  danced  all  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  is  perhaps  permitted  to  wonder  where  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  came  in  ! 

The  bitter  tirades  of  “Junius”  throw  fierce  light  on  the  gamb¬ 
ling  and  extravagance  of  two  contemporary  political  Dukes.  That 
prince  of  invective  declares  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  his  day 
was  horsewhipped  on  a  racecourse,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
forbidden  by  his  own  honour  to  mix  “  his  private  pleasures  or 
conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  gladiators,  or 
buffoons.”  As  a  more  agreeable  memory  of  his  racing  career,  we 
may  recall  his  having  three  times  won  the  Oaks.  Still  more  sue- 
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cessful  was  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  pet  victim  of  “  Junius's '' 
gall,  for  he  thrice  won  the  Derby  (though  never,  like  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  when  in  office),  and  the  Oaks  on  no  fewer  than  nine  occa¬ 
sions  !  “  J unius  ”  writes,  with  evident  delight,  that  the  Duke 
came  into  office  as  a  young  nobleman  already  ruined  by  play, 
and  that  the  pension  of  £500  a  year  which  he  obtained  for  Sir 
John  Moore  was  no  more  than  an  acquittance  of  favours  on  the 
Turf!  Walpole  says  of  the  Duke’s  love  of  racing  that  he  thought 
Ihe  world  should  be  postponed  to  a  horse  race. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  impute  frivolity  to  our  states¬ 
men,  where  I  am  persuaded  none  exists,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  for  all  we  hear  about  the  personal  inquisition  of  the  Press, 
there  is  far  more  private  liberty  in  1903  than  there  was  in  1803. 
The  age  has  neither  Swift  nor  Francis  to  drag  the  domestic  moments 
of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  into  public  ridicule.  Even  if  such 
lampoons  as  theirs  were  written,  they  would  not  find  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  any  of  our  papers,  which  are  never  very  scurrilous  and 
never  very  amusing.  The  libel  laws,  as  yet  unreformed  by  Major 
Rasch  and  his  friends,  have  killed  wit  by  making  it  too  costly  an 
exercise.  Yet  it  is  not  all  the  lack  of  satirists.  The  lack  of 
material  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  woundily  serious  statesmen.  Were  they  more  like  the  men  of 
a  hundred  years  back,  perhaps  the  newspapers  might  relax  a 
little  of  their  careful  gravity.  They  would  then  provide  better 
reading.  Perhaps,  also,  the  affairs  of  the  country  might  be  in  a 
worse  way.  In  short,  we  are  dull,  but  we  wax  fat.  In  time  we 
may  even  evolve  that  wrapt  and  somewhat  forbidding  cast  of 
countenance  that  popular  magazines  teach  us  to  associate  with 
American  kings  of  finance.  Frivolity  is  banished.  How  can  men 
have  time  for  it  who  are  always  talking  politics  to  their  fellows 
at  Westminster,  or  campaigning  with  their  supporters  all  round 
the  country !  Their  work  is  their  pastime.  They  may  be — many 
of  them  are — duller  dogs  than  “  dull-brain’d  Buckingham,”  but 
they  care  not.  Rather  is  their  inspiration  drawn  from  Shake¬ 
speare  :  — 

“  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  he  as  tedious  as  to  work  !  ” 

So  they  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
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All  who  study  the  signs  of  the  times  must  be  struck  with  the 
growing  tendency  tow'ards  the  politicalisation  of  Labour.  The  old 
watchword  of  social  reformers — “  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes  ” — is  out  of  date.  Instead,  we  hear  the  claim 
by,  and  in  name  of,  the  working-classes,  to  a  position  in  which 
they  can  dictate  their  own  terms.  And,  unfortunately,  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  this  claim  is  only  too  oftei*  overlooked  in  the  rush  of 
emotional  sentiment  which  accompanies  the  progress  of  social 
reform.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  being  told  to  hearken 
to  the  steady  tramp  of  the  marching  millions  “  pressing  onward 
to  their  daily  toil” — or  ”  swinging  forward  to  their  destiny  ”  ;  we 
are  so  familiar  with  the  rhetorical  reminder  that  the  sweat  of  the 
w’orking-man’s  brow  is  his  diamond  crown  ;  and  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  emancipation,  solidarity,  the  tyranny  of  capital,  and 
so  forth — that  most  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  manual  workers 
do  not  monopolise  either  all  the  industry,  or  all  the  integrity  and 
dignity,  of  the  people.  There  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  too  much 
cant  in  most  of  the  modern  talk  about  Labour.  Let  us  clear  our 
minds  of  it,  and  get  away  from  that  rather  absurd  cult  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time — the  worship  of  the  Horny  Hand.  It  is,  however, 
something  more  than  absurd  when  it  encourages  an  active  political 
movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  capture  the  whole  machinery 
of  Municipal  and  State  Government  in  the  interest  of  one  class. 
And  that,  in  plain  terms,  is  what  the  politicalisation  of  Labour 
means. 

A  new  terror  w'as  added  to  social  life  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
some  time  ago  declared  that  the  relation  of  Labour  to  politics 
involves  the  relation  of  Labour  to  party  politics.  His  argument 
was  that  in  some  future  Parliament  neither  the  Unionist  nor  the 
Liberal  party  would  be  in  a  majority  against  all  the  other  parties 
combined.  What  then?  Why,  then  would  come  the  opportunity 
for  Labour  to  acquire  the  dominating  voice — Labour,  not  as  an 
economic  element,  but  as  a  j)olitical  force.  The  contest,  in  fact, 
would  be  no  longer  between  Whiggism  and  Toryism  for  their 
respective  policies,  but  between  Conservatism  and  Eadicalism  for 
the  vote  and  influence  of  Labourism.  A  shaking  of  the  old  party 
ties,  we  have  been  told,  gives  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Labour  cause,  if  Labour  is  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it.  But,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Labour  world  is  in  a  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  consequently  of  a  certain  resultant  indifference,  it  plays 
into  the  hands  of  Conservatism  in  the  strict,  though  not  in  the 
factional,  sense  of  the  term.  The  country  is  just  now  compara- 
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tively  free  from  fierce  party  feeling,  and  it  is  not  much  troubled 
by  new  ideas.  Along  with  Imperialistic  aspiration  there  is  some 
sign  of  a  loss  of  faith,  and,  except  in  the  field  of  science,  there  is 
comparative  poverty  in  intellectual  life.  Faith  seems  to  have  been 
lost  by  too  many  people,  not  only  in  reform,  but  even  in  the  power 
of  the  Empire  itself  to  permanently  maintain  its  dominant  com¬ 
mercial  position.  The  absence  of  political  passion  (we  exempt 
the  fiscal  controversy)  has  not  in  compensation  produced  any  other 
great  manifestation,  say,  in  literature,  or  in  art.  The  country  is 
ardent  over  football,  and  golf,  and  cricket,  and  sport  generally, 
while  becoming  more  and  more  sceptical  as  to  whether  its  material 
prosperity  will  continue,  and  doubtful  as  to  the  right  policy  by 
which  to  preserve  that  prosperity  to  the  full  advantage  of  the 
entire  people.  Labourism  admits  that  great  national  prosperity  is 
alw'ays  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Labour  Parties.  “  Prosperity,” 
said  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  on  one  occasion,  “  made  Parliament  Whig, 
whatever  it  might  call  itself.  Faith  and  ideas  are  scarce,  and  are 
to  be  found  mainly  in  the  two  extremes,  both  of  which  are  of  feeble 
numbers  in  this  country — among  the  Socialists  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  autocrats,  like  the  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia, 
on  the  other  side.  The  country  w'ould  die  of  intellectual  drought 
if  it  depended  on  the  Whig  attitude  of  mind  for  mental  good.” 

But  while  men  of  the  cult  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  profess  the  desire 
to  keep  Labour  out  of  the  clutch  of  party  and  free  from  the  feroci¬ 
ties  of  faction,  the  inference  is  plainly  conveyed  that  Labour,  to 
become  a  political  force,  will  have  to  -ally  itself  with  one  of  the 
great  political  sects.  It  matters  not  which,  from  the  Labourist 
point  of  view.  The  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  the  various 
unattached  officers  who  do  outpost  duty  for  the  Army  of  Labour, 
are  to  remain  independent  and  unattached  only  until  one  or  other 
of  the  great  political  organisations  makes  a  bid  for  their  support. 
And  then  the  ball  will  be  at  their  feet — as  the  Home  Rulers 
thought  it  was  w'hen  Mr.  Gladstone  purchased  the  Irish  vote.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  fondly  look  to  the  Labour¬ 
ists  to  help  them.  The  intrusion  of  Trade  Unionism  into  party 
politics  is  something  for  which  we  must  attune  our  minds,  just  as 
the  Labour  Representation  Council  are  preparing  their  machinery. 

It  will  not  be  entirely  new,  of  course,  for  during  the  great 
Reform  movement,  and  dowm  even  to  1884,  the  Trade  Union  vote 
was  invariably  given  to  the  Liberals  ;  and  almost  every  prominent 
Trade  Union  official  was  formerly  an  active  Radical  emissary. 
But  Trade  Unionism  was  not  then  the  great  social  and  economic 
force  it  has  become,  and  since  the  completion  of  electoral  reform 
the  alienation  between  Trade  Unionism  and  Liberalism  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  marked.  The  Trade  Union  demands  for 
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manhood  suffrage,  payment  of  members  and  of  election  expenses, 
d:c.,  were  not  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  and 
it  was  the  Conservatives,  not  the  Liberals,  who  gave  them  the 
Compensation  Act,  whose  provisions  they  love  while  they  revile 
its  terms.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  desires  of  Trade  Unions  for  legislation  to  attach  them  to 
any  political  party  in  the  same  manner  as  the  demand  for  the 
franchise  did.  But  if  that  was  true  once,  it  is  hardly  true  now, 
and  the  evidences  are  clear  that  the  Trade  Union  leaders  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lead  their  cohorts  into  any  camp  that  will  hoist  the  Labour¬ 
ist  banner.  Nor  does  the  undoubted  infusion  of  Socialism,  now 
perceptible  in  Trade  Union  circles,  counteract  this  disposition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  it,  for  the  policy  of  Socialism  now 
also  is  to  advance  on  political  party  lines.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  Hanover  Social  Democratic  Congress  was  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  which  practically  affirmed  the  legitimacy  and  expedi¬ 
ency  of  supporting  any  party  that  will  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the 
“  historic  aim  ”  of  the  w'orking-classes — to  acquire  political  power. 
Practically,  the  Socialists  have  decided  to  do  what  the  Labourists 
are  trying  to  do. 

They  are,  indeed,  now  combined.  The  Labour  Representation 
Council,  formed  after  a  Conference  summoned  by  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress,  was  composed  of 
delegates  of  the  Trade  Unions,  of  the  Social  Democratic  Pedera- 
tion,  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  of  the  Fabian  Society 
— though  its  components  have  since  altered.  This  is  the  body 
which  selected  or  recommended  the  various  so-called  Labour  can¬ 
didates  at  the  last  General  Election.  The  Fabian  Society  with¬ 
drew  on  the  Imperial  issue,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
Labourists  are  Little  Englanders  because  some  of  them  made 
common  cause  with  the  pro-Boers.  The  Labour  Representation 
Committee,  or  Council,  was  appointed  to  direct  the  policy  resolved 
on  at  the  Conference — “to  establish  a  distinct  Labour  Group  in 
Parliament,  who  shall  have  their  own  Whips  and  agree  upon  their 
own  policy,  which  must  embrace  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  any 
party  which  for  the  time  being  may  be  engaged  in  promoting 
legislation  in  the  direct  interest  of  Labour,  and  be  equally  ready 
to  associate  themselves  with  any  party  in  opposing  measures  hav¬ 
ing  an  opposite  tendency.”  The  motion  embodying  this  policy  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Burns— 
both  members  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  I.L.P.,  and  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Collectivist 
resolution  passed  by  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  a  few  years  ago. 
Neither  gentleman  hides  his  Socialistic  opinions  under  a  bushel. 

At  the  Newcastle  Conference  of  the  Labour  Representation 
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Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  agreed  that  all  candi¬ 
dates  applying  to  the  executive  committee  for  ratification  of  their 
candidature  must,  in  order  to  qualify,  be  in  the  first  instance  pro¬ 
moted  by  an  affiliated  society,  or  a  conference  of  affiliated  societies, 
in  the  district  in  which  the  candidature  was  promoted,  pledging 
themselves  to  accept  the  constitution  of  the  conference ;  and  that 

iall  candidates  recommended  under  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee  auspices  must  appear  before  their  various  constituencies 
under  the  title  of  Labour  candidates  only.  As  to  the  duties  of  the 
I  executive  committee,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  keep  in  touch 
with  all  Trade  Unions  and  other  organisations,  local  and  national, 

t  running  Labour  candidates.  The  Newcastle  Conference  further 
agreed  that  a  fund  should  be  formed  by  contributions  from  the 
affiliated  societies ;  that  all  members  elected  under  the  auspices  of 
j  the  Committee  be  paid  from  that  fund  an  equal  sum  not  to  exceed 

j  £200  per  annum ;  and  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  returning  officers’ 

net  expenses  be  paid  to  the  candidates  approved  by  the  Committee, 

Iso  long  as  the  total  sum  so  expended  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of 
the  Parliamentary  fund.  It  was  stipulated  that  candidates  put 
forward  by  affiliated  societies  not  contributing  to  the  fund  should 
I  not  participate  in  its  benefits. 

Scotland  has  a  Scottish  Workers’  Representative  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  body  composed  of  Trade  Unionists,  Co-operators,  and 
||  others,  which  holds  periodical  conferences.  Here  is  what  the 
Chairman  of  one  recent  conference  said  : — “  There  were  practic- 
5  ally  four  sections  of  the  Labour  movement  represented  there— 
Socialists,  Trade  Unionists,  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and 
Co-operators — all  of  them  tinged  more  or  less  with  Socialism — 
and  all  of  them  fully  persuaded  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
overthrow  of  all  those  forces  which  had  stripped  the  workers  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  had  retained  unjust  possession  of 
the  people’s  land,  and  which  played  upon  the  superstition,  credu- 
hty,  and  ignorance  of  a  section  of  the  people  to  prevent  the  passing 
I  of  those  reforms  'which  were  so  much  required.  The  Trade 
Unionists  had  decided  to  use  their  political  power,  and  he  thought 
that  in  the  future  these  bodies  would  not  need  to  be  so  exclusive, 
and  they  would  probably  find  that  then  they  were  fighting  their 
own  battle  most  effectively.  The  Socialists  were  the  most  mis- 

I  represented  and  least  understood  of  any  party,  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  Party  were  the  pioneers  of  progress.  Both  Socialists 
and  Labour  Party  would  require  to  take  the  journey  in  short 
stages,  and  wait  upon  the  mules  and  the  asses — or  rather,  they 
would  require  to  get  as  adherents  those  who  would  go  a  part  of  the 
I  way,  who  were  frightened  at  the  length  of  the  journey.  The  Co- 
I  operators  were  the  most  timid,  and  the  partial  view  which  they 
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sometimes  took  of  their  work  obscured  the  real  object  of  co¬ 
operation,  which  was  to  secure  justice  for  the  worker  and  free  him 
from  the  parasites  that  lived  on  his  labour,  and  secure  for  the 
working-classes  their  own.  It  would  pay  the  Co-operators  to 
spend  £10,000  a  year  in  sending  working-men  to  Parliament. 
They  could  do  this  without  any  great  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
it  would  be  the  best  investment  they  ever  made.” 

The  election  of  Mr.  Crooks  as  member  for  Woolwich  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  The  Trade  Unions  Congress  hailed  it  with 
a  resolution  of  congratulation.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  it 
was  ‘‘  distinctly  a  triumph  for  Ijabour,  and  should  assist  organised 
Labour  in  securing  other  Parliamentary  seats.”  He  also  pointed 
out  that  ”  Woolw’ich  had  been  a  stronghold  of  Toryism  for  thirty- 
four  years,”  and  expressed  his  belief  that  ”  there  was  not  a  man 
living  who,  as  a  Liberal,  could  have  won  the  seat.”  Mr.  Crooks 
has  alwliys  affirmed  that  he  was  fighting  for  Labour  and  with 
Labour,  and  he  declared  that  the  Woolwich  poll  meant  a  message 
of  hope  to  Labour  all  over  the  world.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  Labourists ;  those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  act  with 
Liberals,  and  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Irish 
N  ationalists  and  consolidate  themselves  into  a  strictly  independent 
party.  Mr.  Crooks  did  not  refuse  help  from  Liberals,  but  he  has 
made  his  opinion  plain  that  Liberalism  will  have  in  future  to  come 
to  Labour,  not  Labour  to  Liberalism. 

The  Independent  Labour  Party  held  in  April,  at  Cardiff,  what 
is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  Conference,  in  point  of  view  of 
the  number  of  its  delegates,  in  its  twelve  years’  history.  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden,  in  his  opening  address,  as  chairman,  said  the 
Independent  Labour  Conference  represented  a  party  which 
was  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  British  political  history. 
It  was,  he  declared,  the  first  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
working-classes  to  form  their  own  political  party.  It  was  firmly 
established  as  an  active  and  governing  political  party.  In  recent 
by-elections  both  the  number  of  their  candidates  and  their  suc¬ 
cesses  surpassed  anything  achieved  in  the  past  by  them.  At  this 
Conference  a  letter  from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  was  read  by  the 
Chairman.  Mr.  Hardie  said  :  ‘‘  Much  had  been  done  towards 
bringing  Socialism  as  a  practical  working  system  into  the  life  of 
the  nation.  It  was  no  egotism  to  claim  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  which  has  effected  the  change. 
The  Trade  Unionists  were  now  in  line  wdth  them  on  the  question 
of  political  independence,  but  they  still  required  to  be  won  over  to 
a  frank  acceptance  of  Socialism  as  the  only  hope  of  the  workers. 
He  would  introduce  into  Parliament  shortly  after  Easter  a 
Franchise  Bill  respecting  the  unemployed.  He  was  convinced 
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that  the  hand  of  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  deal  with 
industrial  depression,  and  to  confer  on  local  administrative  bodies 
this  greatest  of  all  modern  problems.” 

These  Independent  Labourists  passed  a  number  of  resolutions 
I  on  such  subjects  as  female  suffrage,  a  living  wage,  the  duty  of  the 
State  towards  the  unemployed,  and  the  usual  subjects.  But  the 
main  thing  was  the  evidence  of  great  faith  in  their  own  power  as 
political  emissaries.  Air.  Philip  Snowden  proudly  affirmed  that 
the  party  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded  as  ”  a  political  infant.” 
He  maintained  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  created  a 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  social  questions,  and  have  worked  a 
revolution  in  political  thought.  Perhaps  in  some  future  time  we 
shall  all  be  Socialists — but  that  time  is  not  yet. 

Mr.  Snowden,  however,  has  some  justice  in  his  claim  that  certain 
recent  by-elections  have  demonstrated  the  growth  of  Labourism, 
although  his  deductions  are  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Liberal  politicians  who  are  endeavouring  to  effect  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Labourism  and  Liberalism.  Air.  Snowden  wishes  to  have 
no  entangling  alliances,  and  he  is  not  inclined  to  give  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  a  lift  into  power.  He  is  more  doubtful  of  the  political  good 
faith  of  the  Liberals  than  he  is  of  that  of  the  Alinisterialists.  The 
Independent  Labour  Party  wish  to  fight  against  Air.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy,  not  as  Liberals  or  Pree  Traders,  but  as  advanced 
Socialists.  But  the  position  assumed  by  Air.  Snowden  towards 
Liberalism  is  merely  tactical.  If  the  Labour  Party  is,  as  he  holds, 
the  largest  party  in  the  country,  and  the  only  one  that  is  growing, 
then  it  is  wise  to  wait  till  the  Liberals  come  to  them.  If 
Socialism  is  to  be  the  creed  of  the  future,  then  Liberalism  must 
be  Socialised. 

In  a  quite  recent  session  of  Parliament  the  Irish  Nationalist 
members  perpetually  raised  questions  with  regard  to  shipping, 
with  the  object  of  conveying  imputations  against  shipowners. 
Why?  Because  Air.  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  ex-AI.P.,  and  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leaders  had  entered  into  a  compact,  the  object  of  which 
was  set  forth  in  a  message  sent  by  Air.  T.  P.  O’Connor  to  one 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  meetings  at  the  West  India  Docks.  It  ran  : — 
“  Sixty  Irishmen  of  the  Irish  Party  will  fight  the  sailors’  and  fire¬ 
men’s  battle  if  they  join  the  Union.”  At  another  meeting.  Air. 
Nannetti,  AI.P.  for  College  Green,  Dublin,  said  he  was  authorised 
to  assure  the  seamen  that  the  whole  National  Party  would  help 
the  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Union  if  it  preserved  its  organisation. 
And  at  another  meeting  Air.  Flavin,  AI.P.,  said  :  ”  We,  the  Irish 
Party  will  help  the  English  working-men  if  they  will  help  us  to 
get  Home  Rule”  Is  this  an  alliance  any  more  “  unholy  ”  than 
that  which  Air.  Gladstone  attempted  ? 

3  N  2 
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It  is  some  years  since  the  author  of  “  Social  Evolution  ”  directed 
attention  to  the  changing  aspects  of  political  life  in  this  country, 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  change  in  the  great  political 
section  which  used  to  lead  the  van  of  progress  has  been  almost 
revolutionary.  And  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  change 
is,  not  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  process  of  dis¬ 
integration — not  that  the  party  of  progress  has  been  rent  by  fads, 
or  that  its  strength  has  been  undermined  by  malign  influences— 
but  rather  that  events  appear  to  have  outgrown  the  old  faith,  and  i 
“  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the  depressing  and  dispirit¬ 
ing  feeling  has  spread  throughout  the  ranks,  that  the  old  watch¬ 
words  are  losing  their  meaning,  and  that  the  party  is  at  length 
confronted  with  problems  which  the  well-tried  formulae  of  the  past  ^ 
have  no  power  to  solve.”  Since  these  words  were  written  by  Mr. 
Kidd,  a  Conservative  Government  has  placed  on  the  statute  book 
the  most  Socialistic  Act  of  modern  times,  and  in  a  possible  Old 
Age  Pension  Scheme  contemplates  the  most  Socialistic  measure 
ever  attempted  by  a  modern  State. 

The  rivalry  is  not  now,  as  has  been  said,  between  a  party  of 
impetuous  progress  and  a  party  of  cautious  procedure,  but  between 
two  parties  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  progressiveness.  Mr.  | 
Kidd  rightly  says  that  the  development  in  our  public  life  during  j 

the  nineteenth  century,  which  the  Liberal  Party  worked  out,  has 
accomplished  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  political  equality  throughout  the  entire  social  organisation. 
But,  granting  this,  what  have  we  done  by  enfranchising  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  adult  population  ?  We  have  created  new  forces 
which  have,  in  turn,  provided  for  us  a  new  set  of  problems.  It 
may  be  strictly  true  that  by  the  progressive  policy  of  the  past  half- 
century  trade  and  commerce  have  been  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  the  privileged  classes,  but  when  ceasing  to  protect 
Capital  in  commerce,  we  began  to  protect  Labour  in  industries. 
We  have  curtailed  and  abolished  the  class  privileges  of  the  rich, 
but  we  have,  instead,  increased  and  strengthened  the  class 
privileges  of  the  poor.  The  wage-earners,  the  small  cultivators  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland,  are  now 
the  most  highly  privileged  classes  in  the  commonwealth.  We 
have  cut  down  the  voting  power  of  the  property-classes,  and  en¬ 
larged  that  of  the  working-classes.  But  in  securing  equal  political 
rights  for  all,  we  have  abandoned  the  traditional  aim,  defined  by 
Mill,  of  ‘‘  restricting  to  the  narrowest  compass  the  intervention  of 
a  public  authority  in  the  business  of  the  community.” 

If  anything  does  remain  of  the  great  English  political  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the  Labour  Liberalists  would 
give  it  its  quietus.  Alas !  the  pity  of  it !  To  think  that  while 
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I  the  individual  withers  the  world  is  to  grow  more  and  more  an 
I  economic  machine  worked  by  automatons !  But  until  we  reach 
i  that  dismal,  dreary  time,  when  all  men  who  have  the  indecency 
']  to  be  born  with  larger  frames,  or  greater  minds,  or  clearer 
I  faculties  than  their  fellows,  shall  be  reduced  by  machinery  to  the 
Ij  regulation  pattern  of  benumbed  mediocrity — what  is  to  happen? 
l|  There  is  evidence  everywhere  along  the  line  not  only  of  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  general  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
I  interference  of  the  State  in  social  matters,  but  also  of  a  more 
I  significant  tendency  that  seems  to  be  associated  with  it,  “  o 
i  tendency  to  strengthen  and  equip  at  the  general  expense  the  lower 
i|  and  weaker  against  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  of  the  com- 
-*  vmnity.”  Mr.  Kidd’s  phrase  “  at  the  general  expense  ”  is  the 
essence  of  Protection.  We  are  a  Free  Trade  country  as  to  Com¬ 
merce,  but  we  have  become  the  most  highly  Protective  nation 
under  the  sun  as  to  Labour.  And  this  is  what  the  party  of  pro¬ 
gress  has  done  without  knowing  it — transferring  the  privileges 
from  one  set  of  classes  to  another  set.  What  the  Conservative 
-  party  is  doing,  also  without  knowing  it,  is  to  confirm  and  enlarge 
;  these  privileges,  until  the  greatest  vested  interests  in  the  land 

I  promise  to  be  those  of  the  wage-earners,  or  rather,  the  associated 

*  manual  workers. 

j  The  most  amazing  political  evolution  of  our  time  we  take  to 
be  this  abandonment  of  the  Individual  by  both  political  parties. 
And  it  is  also  the  most  significant,  because  precisely  the  same 
I  evolution  is  taking  place  in  Trade  Unionism.  In  theory.  Trade 
;  Unionism  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  antithesis  of  Socialism. 
I  In  practice.  Trade  Unionism  is  developing  on  Socialistic  lines,  not 
Ij  so  much,  perhaps,  because  working-men  are  in  large  numbers  be- 
=  j  coming  Socialistic,  as  because  the  Socialists  in  pursuit  of  a  definite 
|[  and  strategic  plan  of  campaign  have  wormed  their  way  into  the 
I  inner  circles  and  executive  councils  of  the  Trade  Unions.  The 
I  original  object  of  these  organisations  of  labour  was  self-protection 
I  —the  protection  of  each  individual  member  in  his  own  labour,  and 
fI  of  his  family  in  certain  provident  “  benefits.”  But  their  present 
J|  chief  object  is  to  secure  State  protection.  The  workers  who 
};!  formerly  resented  intervention  of  any  sort,  and  who  combined  to 
resist  all  interference,  are  now  constantly  demanding  State  inter- 
M  vention  and  State  control,  and  they  combine  to  obtain  it.  This 
|vj  change  in  the  Politics  of  Labour  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than 
the  change  in  political  parties. 

|.  j  In  this  connection  one  finds  a  significant  passage  in  “  Industrial 
1  Democracy  ”  worth  quoting  in  full  :  — 

When  concentration  reaclios  its  most  complete  form,  and  industry  passes 
into  State  ownership,  the  Trade  Unions  find  new  considerations  entering 
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into  their  problems.  When  the  employer  is  the  State  itself,  the  strongest 
and  richest  Trade  Union  is  as  powerless  to  stand  out  for  terms  as  the  indi- 
vidual  workman.  A  long  strike  will  bankrupt  dozens  of  employers,  and 
seriously  reduce  the  dividends  of  even  the  wealthiest  T^;ust.  But  if  all 
the  workmen  in  the  Admiralty  dockyards  stayed  out  for  a  year  neither 
the  Civil  Servant  manager,  nor  the  citizen  proprietor,  would  find  his 
daily  income  even  fractionally  diminished.  The  Trade  Unions  are  so 
conscious  of  this  economic  helplessness  that  they  never  order  a  strike  in  a 
Government  establishment,  and  they  scarcely,  indeed,  attempt  to  bargain 
with  so  overwhelming  an  omnipotence.  Whenever  the  State  is  dominated 
by  classes  or  interests  who  do  not  share  the  Trade  Union  faith,  the  Trade 
Unionists  as  such  will  be  dead  against  the  extension  of  State  Socialism 
in  their  own  particular  industries.  The  case  is  altered  if  the  conditions 
of  Government  employment  can  he  influenced  by  democratic  public  opinion. 
If  Parliament  were  really  prepared  to  insist  on  the  conditions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employment  being  hronyht  into  conformity  with  Trade  Union  regula¬ 
tions  any  extension  of  the  public  administration  of  industry  might  well 
secure  Trade  Union  support.^ 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  but  that  the  Socialism  of  the  Trade 
Unionist  is  simply  Triumphant  Trade  Unionism?  It  is  not  Love 
but  Labour  that  must  rule  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,  in  the 
Utopia  of  the  Labourist.  There  shall  be  but  one  Law  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  commerce,  and  the  social  life  of  the  future,  and  the 
Trade  Unionist  shall  be  its  Prophet.  And  yet  the  Trade  Unions 
do  not  number  within  their  ranks  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  those 
battalions  of  Labour  over  whom  the  emotional  platform  “econo¬ 
mist”  gushes. 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  Trade  Unionism  towards  Municipali¬ 
ties,  let  us  again  consult  “Industrial  Democracy.”  There  we 
find  :  — 

The  Town  Council,  though  more  powerful  in  collective  bargaining  than 
any  private  employer,  has  nothing  like  the  omnipotence  of  the  great  State 
Department,  A  strike  at  the  municipal  gas  retorts,  or  in  the  workshops 
of  the  Borough  engineer,  is  a  serious  matter,  which  must  be  quickly  brought 
to  an  end  under  penalty  of  the  immediate  displeasure  of  the  citizen  con¬ 
sumers.  And  whilst  the  Town  Council  is  weaker  than  Parliament  in 
strategic  position,  it  is  also  more  amenable  to  public  opinion.  Municipal 
electoral  machinery  has  been  more  thoroughly  democratised  than  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  and  is,  therefore,  easier  0/ access  fo  focal  Unions.  .  .  .  Once  the 
Town  Councillors  are  converted,  the  permanent  officials  have  no  chance  of 
evading  or  obstructing  the  local  representative  assembly.  ...  We,  therefore, 
find  the  skilled  trades  less  hostile,  as  Trade  Unionists,  to  the  municipal 
administration  of  industry  than  to  any  extension  of  State  employment.* 

What,  then,  are  the  objects  to  be  efiected  by  the  politicalisation 
of  Labour — the  fusion  of  the  Labour  Party  with  one  or  other  of  the 
great  political  parties?  These,  according  to  the  Labourist:— 


(1)  “  Industrial  Democracy,”  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Vol.  II.,  p.  554 
(Longmans.) 

(2)  “Industrial  Democracy,”  Vol.  II.,  p.  556. 
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The  taxation  of  ground  values  ;  further  political  reform ,  especially 
in  the  cheapening  of  Parliamentary  life,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  single  and  simple  franchise ;  municipalisation  without 
stint ;  the  insertion  of  strict  Labour  conditions  in  all  Bills  on  behalf 
of  monopolies  coming  to  Parliament ;  the  miners’  eight  hours ; 
eight  hours  in  State  and  local  contracts,  as  well  as  in  monopolies 
and  privileged  undertakings  ;  further  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  railway  servants ;  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  Shops  Bill ;  the 
Mines’  Regulation  Bill ;  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  large  order — too  large  for  all  the  items  of  it  to  be 
considered  in  this  article.  Let  us  take  one,  however,  for  a  little 
close  examination,  that,  namely,  relating  to  Labour  conditions  in 
public  contracts. 

The  Fair  Wages  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  so  often 
referred  to  was  passed  on  the  13th  February,  1891,  in  the  following 
terms  : — “  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  in  all  Government  contracts  to  make  provision  against 
the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweating  Committee,  to 
insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising  from  sub¬ 
letting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  com¬ 
petent  workmen.”  The  Select  Committee  appointed  six  years 
later  to  consider  the  w’orking  of  this  Resolution,  reported  on  22nd 
July,  1897,  their  understanding  of  it  to  be  that  : — “It  was  not 
proposed  nor  desired  that  the  State  should  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  but  should  recognise  and  uphold  the 
minimum  current  rate  of  wages  that  might  prevail  in  different 
trades  or  districts.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  State  or  Corporation  or  indivi¬ 
dual,  can  avoid  paying  for  any  labour  required  anything  less  than 
the  minimum  current  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  locality. 
Labour  is  a  marketable  commodity  whose  price  fluctuates,  and 
whose  price  is  not  determinable  by  either  buyer  or  seller  separ¬ 
ately.  But  it  is  also  a  commodity  the  price  of  w’hich,  as  that  of 
a  necessary  of  life,  adjusts  itself  automatically  to  large  communities 
and  wide  areas.  One  does  not  need  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  declare  that  all  the  labourers  employed  by  the  State 
shall  pay  for  their  bread  the  minimum  current  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  in  their  district.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that 
if  in  all  Government  contracts  the  payment  of  Trade  Union  wages 
be  insisted  on ,  then  the  real  meaning  of  the  Resolution ,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Select  Committee  of  investigation,  will  be  violated. 
To  require  payment  of  Trade  Union  wages  is  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid,  and  that  is  wdiat  was  neither  proposed  no)’ 
desired  by  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  the  Select  Committee  found 
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that  the  new  duties  cast  upon  the  public  Departments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  Resolution  were  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  The 
wording  of  the  latter  portion  of  it  was  interpreted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  as  meaning  that  the  wage  to  be  paid  is  the  rate  current  in 
each  trade  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  out.  And  this,  said  the  Committee,  appears  to  be  the 
natural  interpretation,  because  “in  no  single  trade  is  there  a 
general  current  rate  of  wages  prevailing  throughout  the  country; 
while  in  nearly  every  trade  there  are  more  or  less  defined,  recog¬ 
nised,  and  agreed-on  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  particular  dis¬ 
tricts,”  but  “while  there  are  many  rates  of  wages  ‘  current  in  the 
district,’  there  is  no  one  rate  ‘  current  in  the  trade.’  ”  I 

The  importance  of  the  words  “in  the  district  ”  was  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  a  warship  placed  with  a  Thames  ship¬ 
building  firm.  By  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  embodied  in  the 
contract,  the  contractors  were  enabled  to  employ  men  at  wages 
“current”  in  other  shipbuilding  districts,  w^hich  wages  were 
below  the  London  rates.  It  was  the  raising  of  the  London  rates  I 
that  years  ago  drove  away  shipbuilding  from  the  Thames,  and  it 
was  too  much  for  the  Trade  Unionists  to  see  it  coming  back  again 
by  the  help  of  a  House  of  Commons  Resolution,  so  the  case  was 
“  strongly  represented”  to  the  Committee.  Now,  the  managing  ; 

director  of  this  concern  is  a  known  sympathiser  with,  and  snp-  i 

porter  of,  the  Trade  Unions,  and  he  is  supposed  to  conduct  his 
business  rather  on  philanthropic  than  on  economic  principles.  Yet 
he  was  assailed  by  the  Trade  Unions  for  employing  men  on 
Government  work  at  less  than  London  wages,  although  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  unless  he  was  left  free  to  pay  the  same  rates  of  wages 
as  the  shipbuilders  in  the  North  paid,  he  could  not  obtain  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  workmen.  This  argument 
had  more  weight  with  the  Committee  than  it  had  with  the  Trade 
Unions,  for  the  Committee  reported: — “Even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  rate  applicable  to  the  district  has  been  established,  it 
might  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  be  nevertheless  undesir¬ 
able  in  a  case  such  as  this  to  insist  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
intention  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  injuring,  or  it  might  be  even  of  destroying,  a  great  local  indus¬ 
try  on  which  many  workmen  are  depending  for  a  livelihood,  and 
which  motives  of  national  policy  might  render  it  prudent  to  foster 
and  maintain.” 

It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  had 
actually  driven  a  great  amount  of  work  away  from  the  Thames  that 
otherwise  would  certainly  have  been  placed  in  the  locality.  On 
behalf  of  the  Unions,  it  was  ingeniously  argued  that  the  effect  of 
allowing  a  contractor  (as  in  the  case  of  the  shipbuilding  company! 
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to  disregard  the  rate  of  wages  current  in  the  district  where  his  own 
works  are  situated ,  would  be  to  induce  contractors  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  do  the  same,  and  thus  to  depress  wages.  But  the 
obvious  reply  to  this  is ,  that  if  the  Admiralty  were  to  give  a  higher 
price  for  vessels  built  in  one  locality  because  of  the  higher  wages 
claimed  to  be  current  there,  the  result  would  be  to  induce  other 
localities  to  artificially  raise  their  w'age-rates  so  as  to  obtain  the 
same  indulgence. 

The  whole  question,  then,  is  whether  or  not  the  State  is  to 
bolster  up  Trade  Unionism,  or  to  allow  Free  Trade  in  Labour 
under  conditions  fair  to  all.  It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief 
desires  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  adopting  this  Resolution  that 
the  State  should  use  its  influence  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
labour.  And  we  know  that  among  the  Labour  Commission  there 
was  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  that  agreements  tending  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages,  or  conditions  of  employment  between 
masters  and  men,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  recognised  and 
encouraged.  But  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  be  an 
exemplar  in  ethics  or  philanthropy ;  and  mutual  agreements  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  men  afford  a  wholly  different  basis  for  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  Trade  Unions.  It  is  quite 
open  to  Trade  Unions  to  declare  that  they  will  not  allow  their 
members  to  do  certain  work  under  certain  rates  of  wages.  But 
such  a  declaration  does  not  carry  with  it  any  obligation  on  the 
employers  to  pay  these  rates.  Price  is  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  A  “current  rate  of  wages,”  which 
in  the  sense  of  the  Resolution  is  a  “Fair  Wage,”  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  that  w'hich  a  Trade  Union  says  its  members  want  to 
get  but  W’hich  the  employers  will  not  give,  either  because  they 
can  get  efiBcient  labour  at  a  lower  rate,  or  because  they  cannot 
make  a  profit  at  the  rate  demanded.  A  Fair  Wage  must  be  like  a 
fair  price — that  upon  which  a  wulling  buyer  and  a  w’illing  seller 
mutually  agree.  This,  in  effect,  is  w’hat  the  Select  Committee 
recognised,  but  it  is  not  what  the  Trade  Unions  admit,  nor  were 
they  by  any  means  pleased  w’ith  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  add  to  the  Fair  Wages  clause  in  Government  contracts 
words  to  the  effect  that  ‘  ‘  the  contractor  shall  undertake  that  in  the 
engagement  and  employment  of  workmen,  and  others  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  work,  no  preference  shall  be  given  as 
betw’een  Unionists  and  non-Unionists.” 

At  this  particular  time  it  is  well  to  recall  one  result  which  the 
Fair  Wages  Resolution  has  had.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  diminishing  the  prospect  of  employment  of  army  reserv¬ 
ists,  and  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  result  was  made 
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plain  by  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  investigated  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
these  men  in  1894.  The  Select  Committee  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “  The  Fair  Wages  Resolution  is  held  to  mean  that  a 
contractor  must  give  to  every  man  whom  he  employs  the  minimum 
current  wages  payable  to  a  fully  competent  workman  in  each 
particular  trade.  Many  of  the  reservists  and  old  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  either  no  longer  fully  competent,  or  are  temporarily 
unskilled ;  and  though  a  contractor  may  be  willing  to  pay  them 
according  to  their  capability,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  them  into 
employment.”  The  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
although  the  Trade  Union  witnesses,  when  questioned  on  this 
subject,  held  out  no  prospect  of  arrangement.  Government  con¬ 
tractors  should  not  be  called  upon  to  refuse  to  engage  such  men  at 
wages  commensurate  with  their  capability,  ”  even  though  these 
wages  might  be  less  than  the  ordinary  current  rate.” 

Now,  with  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  “  current  wages” 
and  Trade  Union  rates,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  a  draft 
report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee,  there  was  the  following  clause  :  — 

17.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  current  rate  of  wages  is  often  loosely 
spoken  of  as  the  “Trade  Union  rate.”  It  will  be  well,  as  there  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  of  thought  in  the  matter,  to  clear  up  the  point.  Our 
definition  of  the  “current  rate”  specified  in  the  Resolution  of  the  House 
is  the  rate  of  wages  recognised  and  paid  by  the  good  employers  in  a  given 
district,  recognised  and  accepted  as,  for  the  time  being,  fair  wages  by  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen.  In  other  words,  a  rate  of  wages  that  the 
men  are  willing  to  work  at,  and  the  masters  are  willing  to  pay.  The 
following  suggested  definition  of  the  Trade  Union  rate  was  put  to  most  of 
the  principal  representative  working-men  witnesses,  and  was  assented  to 
by  them,  namely,  “the  Trade  Union  rate  is  not  necessarily  the  rate  which 
a  particular  Trade  Union  would  like  their  men  to  receive,  but  the  rate  at 
which  they  will  allow  their  men  to  work.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that 
the  term  “current  rate”  and  “Trade  Union  rate”  as  above  defined,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  thing. 

This  specious  and  ingenious  attempt  to  bind  the  Government 
Departments  at  the  feet  of  the  Trade  Unions  was  rejected  by  the 
Committee,  as  was  also  a  proposition  contained  in  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton’s  draft  report  to  the  effect  that  ”  the  State  as  an  employer 
of  labour  should  set  a  good  example  to  other  employers  of  labour, 
and  should  see  that  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
labour  employed  on  its  behalf  are  satisfactory.”  Would  it  not 
be  more  sensible  and  reasonable  to  say  that  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  State  are  the  custodians  of  the  money  of  the  general  body 
of  taxpayers,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  expend  in  the  most 
economical  manner  possible,  consistent  with  efficiency? 

Among  Trade  Union  regulations  there  is  one,  says  Mr.  Sidney 
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Webb,  which  stands  out  as  practically  universal — namely,  the  in¬ 
sistence  on  “  payment  according  to  a  definite  standard,  uniform 
in  its  application.”  This  standard  rate,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a 
minimum,  not  a  maximum  ;  it  necessarily  results  in  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  equality  of  rates,  and  it  is  an  “  indispensable  requisite  of 
collective  bargaining.”  Is  it?  The  essence  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  we  take  to  be  the  adjustment  of  wages  to  a  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  this  is  not  always  what  the  Trade  Unions  have  in 
view.  Mr.  Webb  differentiates  the  standard  “  rate  ”  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  “  wage,”  and  the  difference,  of  course,  is  clear  where  piece¬ 
work  is  concerned.  But  while  it  is  true  that  a  standard  ‘‘rate  ” 
for  piecework  is  quite  consistent  with  the  widest  possible 
divergence  between  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of  different  work¬ 
men,  it  is  also  true  that  a  good  workman  who  can  earn  twice  the 
weekly  income  of  an  indifferent  workman  on  the  same  standard 
“rate”  per  piece,  may  be  worth  to  the  employer  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  standard  ‘‘  rate.”  It  is  freedom  to  reward  labour 
according  to  capability  that  all  enlightened  employers  desire,  and 
that  most  Trade  Unions  resist  because  it  interferes  with  the 
“  standard  ”  for  the  indifferent  workmen,  who,  in  all  departments 
of  life,  are  in  the  majority.  Then,  again.  Trade  Unions,  as  a  rule, 
discourage  piecework,  and  Mr.  Webb  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
a  standard  rate  for  time  wages  does  result  in  something  like 
equality  of  wages,  and  he  says  (what  we  doubt)  that  the  wage¬ 
earning  classes  ‘‘  have  a  deeply-rooted  conviction  that  the  con¬ 
scientious,  industrious,  and  slow  mechanic  ought  in  equity  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  less  pay  than  his  quicker  but  equally  meritorious  neigh¬ 
bour.”  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  equality  of  merit?  The 
receiver,  be  it  observed,  not  the  contributor,  of  the  reward. 

The  Labour  clauses  in  public  contracts  are  not  only  objectionable 
because  they  are  one-sided,  and,  therefore,  unfair,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  strike  at  the  principle  which  enlightened  employers 
have  often  successfully  (and  at  great  cost)  vindicated,  viz.,  that 
workmen  should  be  remunerated  according  to  their  ability  and 
industry.  These  clauses  would  compel  all  w’orkers,  however  lazy 
and  incompetent,  to  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  skilled 
and  industrious.  They  would  establish  not  ‘‘fair  wages,”  but 
arbitrary  wages,  fixed  by  the  Trade  Unions  alone.  And  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  that  would  be  to  place  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  industries  of  the  country  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trade  Unions.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  recent 
controversies  in  connection  with  public  contracts  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  this  will  appear  the  simple  statement  of  an  obvious 
truth,  in  no  way  coloured  or  exaggerated.  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
typical  cases. 
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Not  long  ago  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works  advertised  for  tenders 
for  electrical  machinery.  Among  the  firms  who  tendered  were 
two  regarding  whom  the  local  secretary  of  a  leading  Trade  Union 
wrote  to  the  Town  Clerk  that  they  were  “  not  considered  fair 
firms  by  the  workmen’s  Trade  Unions,”  and  recommending  that 
the  contract  be  given  to  another  firm,  who  had  made  themselves 
acceptable  to  the  Trade  Unions.  In  point  of  fact,  this  Trade 
Union  official  endeavoured  to  boycott  two  of  the  leading  firms  in 
the  trade.  The  tender  of  one  of  them  was  accepted  by  the  Poplar 
Board,  on  the  condition  that  the  tenderers  would  agree  to  pay  the 
Trade  Union  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  was 
to  be  done,  and  would  exhibit  a  schedule  of  rates  and  hours 
specified  in  the  contract,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Trade  Unions 
concerned,  which  is  to  say  at  Trade  Union  dictation.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  declined  on  such  terms,  and  w'as  ultimately  placed,  at 
a  higher  price,  with  a  firm  approved  by  the  Trade  Union. 

Employment  of  the  public  money  to  support  the  demands  of 
Trade  Unionism  is  not  unknown  in  the  London  County  Council 
This  Council  on  one  occasion  wished  to  insert  in  a  certain  contract 
for  a  speciality  conditions  establishing  arbitrary  rates  and  w^ages, 
and  giving  themselves  power  to  dismiss  the  contractor’s  foremen 
and  other  employees,  and  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  he 
should  employ — under  Trade  Union  supervision,  of  course.  The 
contract  was  declined  by  the  tenderer  on  these  terms,  and  was 
placed  at  a  considerably  higher  price  with  another  firm  who 
accepted  them.  Are  the  ratepayers  aware  of  what  is  being  done 
with  their  money  in  these  and  other  similar  cases?  And  do  they 
approve  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ? 

Most  people  are  ready  enough  to  ridicule  the  statutes  which,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  w^ere  devised  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and 
industry.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  w^as  more  absurd  than  that 
of  which  the  following  is  an  instance  : — ‘‘  Quite  recently,  in 
London,  a  builder  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  crime  of  using  mortar  of  a  different  character  from 
that  ordered  to  be  used  by  that  august  architectural  authority,  the 
London  County  Council.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  criminal  pleaded 
that  the  cement  he  used  was  far  superior  to  that  standard,  and 
was  specified  in  his  contract.  The  magistrate  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  enforce  the  Act  that  had 
given  the  London  County  Council  power  to  issue  bye-laws  by 
which  the  standard  was  fixed. 

Now  if  such  an  arbitrary  restriction  seems  absolutely  ridiculous 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  mortar,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  when 

(1)  “  The  Conscience  of  the  King,”  by  James  Carmichael  Spence.  (Sonnen- 
Rchein  and  Co.) 
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applied  to  the  quality  of  Labour?  Yet  the  London  County 
Council,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  it  to  both. 

They  are  not  alone.  At  Manchester,  in  connection  with  some 
contracts  for  electric  lighting  plant,  the  contractors  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  employing  men  on  piece-work,  and  were  required  to 
pay  daily  or  hourly  rates  of  wages  ‘  ‘  at  the  regular  standard  rate 
of  wages  obtaining  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  or  in  the  district 
where  the  work  is  executed.”  Penalties  were  laid  down  for  non- 
compliance  wdth  these  conditions.  At  Sheffield,  the  Corporation 
accepted  a  tender  for  some  electrical  plant,  and  then  proposed  to 
insert  in  the  contract  a  clause  in  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  in 
the  Town  Council,  at  the  instance  of  the  Labour  members,  to  the 
effect  that  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  employed  under  the  con¬ 
tract  should  be  “  not  less  than  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
recognised  by  the  Trade  Societies  in  Sheffield  in  each  branch  of 
the  trade.”  The  tenderers,  being  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Engineering  Employers,  could  not  (even  if  they  were  willing) 
accept  such  a  condition,  because  the  agreement  concluded  between 
that  Federation  and  the  Allied  Trade  Unions  at  the  termination 
of  the  great  strike  in  1898  expressly  embodied  the  principle  of 
mutuality  in  all  arrangements  as  to  work  and  wages.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Trade  Unions  persistently  tried  to  get  behind  this  agree¬ 
ment  by  inciting  the  Town  Council  to  enforce  conditions  incon¬ 
sistent  with  it.  And  they  would  have  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
contract  to  somebody  else,  willing  to  accept  the  conditions — at  a 
price — but  for  the  important  fact  that  there  was  nobody  else  able  to 
supply  the  particular  kind  of  machinery  wanted.  Therefore,  the 
Labour  clause  was  amended  to  read  that  the  wages  to  be  paid  and 
the  hours  to  be  observed  should  be  those  ”  as  recognised  by  the 
Masters’  Federation  and  the  representatives  of  the  Men’s  Trade 
Unions  ” — a  perfectly  fair  condition  as  far  as  it  goes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Labourists  of  Sheffield  were  furious. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  these  will  suffice  as 
actual  typical  examples  of  how  the  Labour,  or  so-called  ”  Fair 
Wage,”  clauses  are  manipulated,  not  in  the  public  interest,  but 
for  the  furtherance  of  Trade  Unionism.  They  serve  to  explain 
why  the  Trade  Societies  are  exerting  every  effort  to  get  their 
nominees  and  sympathisers  into  each  class  of  Local  Authority 
throughout  the  country.  They  throw  light  on  missives  shed  in  all 
the  industrial  districts,  setting  forth  that  “it  is  incumbent  on  all 
Trade  Unionists  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  Trade 
Union  conditions  in  the  making  of  public  contracts,  that  they 
should  bestir  themselves  and  make  their  influence  felt  in  their  re¬ 
spective  municipal  districts,  as  well  as  in  Parliament,  through 
their  representatives.”  We  do  not  object  either  to  Trade  Unions 
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or  to  Trade  Unions  formulating  the  conditions  upon  which  their 
members  shall  work.  The  right  to  combination  is  undisputed. 
But  w'e  do  object  to,  and  do  protest  against,  as  a  serious  public 
evil  and  a  grave  national  danger,  the  attempt  to  make  the  voice  of 
the  Trade  Unions  the  dominating  and  decisive  voice  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  affairs.  They  aim  now  at  the  direct  employment  of  labour 
by  the  municipalities — at  municipal  trading,  in  short,  and  that,  as 
the  late  Joseph  Cowmen  once  said,  begins  in  Tooley  Street  and  ends 
in  Tammany.  And  they  deeply  resent  the  “  Taff  Vale  decision” 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  they  may  be  sued  and  made  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  violations  of  the  law. 

As  an  example  of  the  obscuration  of  thought  that  so  often  marks 
the  treatment  of  labour  questions  by  even  the  ablest  of  writers, 
take  the  following  from  an  article  on  William  Morris  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Quarterly  Review  “  Morris  was  a  Socialist, 
because  he  rebelled  against  the  capitalist  system  which  imposes 
uniformity  on  craftsmanship,  and  treats  the  workman  as  a  mere 
unit,  and  against  uncontrolled  competition,  which  sacrifices  beauty 
to  cheapness,  solid  work  to  seductive  shams,  and  art  to 
machinery.”  A  more  complete  mis-statement  of  the  policy  of 
capitalists  and  the  effects  of  competition  could  not  be  put  into  as 
many  words.  The  reason  why  capitalists  have  been  compelled  to 
unite  against  Trade  Unionism  is  just  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
have  uniformity  of  craftsmanship,  and  would  like  to  insist  upon 
Labour  being  treated  on  its  merits  and  according  to  its  merit.  It 
is  the  Trade  Unionist,  not  the  capitalist,  who  seeks  to  impose  a 
system  of  uniformity  of  labour  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  least 
competent,  and  w'ho  would  treat  every  member  of  the  Union  as 
a  mere  unit  in  the  industrial  organism.  The  writer  just  quoted 
seems  to  forget  that  the  effect  of  ‘‘  uncontrolled  competition 
whatever  that  may  be — is  not  confined  to  price.  The  keenest 
competition  among  industrial  producers  is  with  regard  to  quality— 
for  the  production  of  the  best  possible  article  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Socialism,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
philanthropic  sentiment  merely.  It  has  become  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  selfish  instincts  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
wielding  political  power.  ‘‘  The  advent  of  Demos  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  long  series  of  concessions,  beginning  in  England,  with 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  legislation  of  combination, 
and  leading  gradually  up  to  the  avow'edly  Socialistic  legislation  for 
w'hich  the  times  appear  to  be  ripening.”  But  does  the  plain  man 
realise  what  the  harvest  will  be?  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kidd 
that  the  progressive  interference  of  the  State,  at  the  expense  of 
wealth  and  privilege,  is  inevitable.  It  is  not  the  State  that  has 
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become  transformed  by  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the 
people,  but  the  relation  of  political  parties  to  the  State.  The 
functions  of  the  State  remain  the  same,  and  these  do  not  include, 
and  never  can  include,  the  right  to  submerge  the  Individual. 
Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  by  no  means  served  its 
end,  though  there  may  be  a  long  and  painful  struggle  to  preserve 
it.  For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate.  Those  who  would 
replace  the  old  proverb — chacun  pour  soi,  chacun  chez  soi,  with 
the  maxim  chacun  pour  tons,  tous  pour  chacun,  have,  as  Bastiat 
exclaimed  long  ago,  a  very  incomplete,  a  very  false,  and  a  very 
melancholy  idea  of  Society.  Each  for  himself  does  not  mean 
each  by  himself;  every  man,  indeed,  in  working  for  himself  is 
working  for  all.  Thus,  “  in  the  natural  order  of  Society  the 
principle  of  each  for  all,  based  upon  the  principle  of  each  for  him¬ 
self,  is  much  more  complete,  much  more  absolute,  much  more 
personal,  than  it  w'ould  be  in  the  Socialist  and  Communist  point 
of  view.”  ^ 

The  Socialists  who  w'ould  extinguish  the  Individual  in  the  mass 
propose,  in  fact,  to  invent  a  new  social  order  without  respect  to 
the  human  heart — and  then  they  will  have  to  invent  a  human 
heart  to  suit  their  new  social  order.  There  is,  indeed,  a  wide 
difference  between  a  social  organisation  founded  on  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  an  artificial  organisation,  invented  or 
imagined,  which  takes  no  account  of  those  laws,  or  repudiates  and 
despises  them.  Study  the  providential  laws,  says  Bastiat  else¬ 
where,  admire  them,  and  allow  them  to  operate.  If  the  interests 
of  men  are  concordant,  all  that  is  wanted  is — Eclair ez  et  laissez 
/aire— enlighten  them  and  leave  them  alone.  And  further  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  domination  by  Labour  is  impossible 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms,  seeing  that  ”  all  superiority  which 
manifests  itself  among  a  people  means  cheapness,  and  tends  only 
to  impart  force  to  all  other  nations.”  Let  us  banish  from  political 
economy  all  terms  borrowed  from  the  military  vocabulary — to  fight 
with  equal  weapons,  to  conquer,  to  crush,  to  stifle,  to  be  beaten, 
invasion,  tribute,  &c.  “  What  (says  Bastiat)  do  such  phrases 

mean?  Squeeze  them,  and  you  obtain  nothing.  Yes,  you  do 
obtain  something,  for  from  such  words  proceed  absurd  errors,  and 
fatal  and  pestilent  prejudices.  Such  phrases  tend  to  arrest  the 
fusion  of  nations,  are  inimical  to  their  peaceful,  universal,  and 
indissoluble  alliance,  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  human  race.” 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  studied  the  vagaries  of 
Legislatures  to  view  the  projection  of  Labour  into  politics  without 
misgiving,  not  to  say  alarm.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when¬ 
ever  legislators  attempt  to  regulate  humanity  they  commit  gross 
(1)  Bastiat’s  “  Harmonies  Economiques,”  Part  2,  Chap.  XII. 
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injustice  in  some  way.  Men  in  authority  in  the  Municipality  and 
in  the  State  seem  to  lose  the  restraints  which  in  private  life  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  injuring  each  other.  In  politics  the  ordinary 
standard  of  justice  based  on  common  sense,  which  is  sufficient  for 
the  average  man,  has  no  place.  Class  legislation  relating  to 
trades  and  labour  goes  to  show  that  what  politicians  desire  is  not 
equal  freedom  but  the  popularity  of  the  biggest  crowd.  Of  such 
is  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  which,  while  sacrificing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  employers  to  the  employed,  interferes  with  the 
liberty  of  both  by  not  permitting  them  to  make  their  own  bargains. 
Every  interference  with  freedom  leads  to  dispute.  It  is  said 
that  more  disputes  occur  in  connection  with  cab -fares,  arbitrarily 
fixed,  than  with  any  other  class  of  bargains.  Certainly  more 
serious  and  disastrous  strikes  and  lockouts  have  resulted  from 
Trade  Unions  trying  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  their  employers 
upon  artificial  and  arbitrary  lines,  than  from  any  other  cause.  In 
private  life  w’e  naturally  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which 
is  the  line  of  freedom  and  justice,  but  in  political  matters  we 
attempt  to  bully  and  coerce'  each  other,  not  from  malice,  but 
generally  from  spurious  benevolence.  The,  perhaps  unconscious, 
aim  of  the  party  politician  is  not  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  but  the  largest  measure  of  applause  from  the  largest 
number  of  electors. 

Whatever  the  aim  of  the  party  politician,  however,  the  aim  of 
the  Politics  of  Labour  is  essentially  the  promotion  of  class  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  provision  of  class  monopolies  and  privileges.  And 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  one  political  party  or  the 
other  will  decide  whether  it  will  join  with  Labour  in  procuring  a 
confirmation  and  extension  of  monopolies  and  privileges  properly 
withdrawn  from  property.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  people 
has  not  brought  us  any  nearer  to  that  ideal  time  when  none  shall 
be  for  Party,  and  all  shall  be  for  State. 

Benj.'^min  Tavlor. 
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To  the  '■  man  in  the  street,”  in  the  politics  of  to-day,  is  accorded 
a  very  proud  position.  Is  he  not  constantly  told  by  the  great 
and  good,  anxious  to  secure  his  custom,  that  on  all  questions, 
national,  international,  fiscal,  or  educational,  his  brain  is  finer,  his 
vision  wider,  his  judgment  sounder  than  that  of  any  Cabinet  Minister, 
or  any  occupant  of  the  front  opposition  Bench  1  There  is  a  counter¬ 
part,  if  a  lowly  one,  to  the  “  man  in  the  street,”  namely,  “  the  woman 
in  the  stalls  ” ;  and,  difficult  of  belief  though  it  may  be,  there  exist 
questions,  neither  foreign  nor  fiscal,  which  are  yet  of  national  import¬ 
ance.  One  such  question  is  that  of  a  new  and  reformed  theatre.  For 
the  last  three  months,  in  these  and  other  columns,  the  claims  of 
such  a  theatre  have  been  pressed,  and  although  neither  playwright, 
player,  nor  professional  critic,  I  venture  to  put  in  a  further  plea  for  its 
foundation. 

Of  provincial  theatres  I  am  not  competent  to  speak,  but  of  the 
theatres  of  the  metropolis  I  am ;  and  that  these  are  in  a  parlous  condi¬ 
tion  all  regular  theatre-goers  will  readily  concede.  Spoke  they  true, 
they  would  with  one  consent  affirm  that  the  average  modern  drama 
nourishes  neither  head  nor  heart,  whilst  its  production — I  venture  for 
the  moment  to  lump  together  both  the  playing  of  the  players  and  the 
staging  the  play — is  anything  but  satisfactory.  More  often  than  it 
would  be  seemly  here  to  state,  those  of  us  who  count  the  drama,  at 
its  best,  as  amongst  the  purest,  highest,  completest  of  our  pleasures — 
because  out  of  the  most  complex  and  intricate  material,  to  wit,  the 
stony  facts  of  life,  and  the  tangled  combinations  of  human  nature, 
the  drama  makes  the  simplest,  clearest,  most  articulate,  ultimate 
statement — go  each  time  hope-filled  to  the  theatre,  only  to  come  away 
more  hungry  than  when  we  entered.  Where  the  fault  1  and  whose  the 
blame?  The  bill  of  indictment  is  a  lengthy  one,  and,  likely  enough, 
the  writer  who  dares  to  set  it  out  will  at  the  close  be  stoned  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  first  count  is  that  the  major  part  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
increasing  preponderance  of  the  busy-idle  rich,  who,  guiltless,  many  of 
them,  of  any  native  aesthetic  sense,  yet  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that 
even  that  gift  of  the  gods  can  be  laid  on  if  only  the  purchasing  coin 
is  forthcoming.  These  are  they  who  start  forth  to  buy  “  culture  ”  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  buy  the  best  hair-oil  from  the  best  hairdresser.  These 
are  they  who  collect  the  mannered  “  masterpieces  ”  of  a  single  painter 
because  the  town  has  gone,  momentarily,  mad  about  him.  Having 
hung  these  profound  morbidities  around  their  dining  table,  they  are 
later  on  not  a  little  shaken  up  when  told  by  the  agent  who  has  orders 
to  let  their  house  that  Mr.  Blank  will  take  it,  and  on  their  own  terms, 
provided  the  “  masterpieces  ”  in  question  are  ejected.  To  one  such — 
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a  sleek  American  millionaire  who  arrived  boast-laden  last  year  telling 
of  what  he  had  already  acquired,  and  of  what  he  had  further  marked 
down  to  ship  home — his  hostess  made  pensive  answer,  “  But  there  are 
a  few  things  that  are  not  to  be  bought.”  With  the  upward  “  sing  ”  of 
triumphant  dollars  in  his  voice  he  replied  with  assurance,  “  I  should 
like  to  know  what  they  are  ?  ”  “  Birth  and  breeding  to  start  with,” 

she  gently  rejoined. 

To  the  American  Invasion  and  Conquest  is  due  the  acclamation,  as 
leaders,  of  the  class  that  demands  that  each  new  day  shall  yield  them 
its  birthright  of  pleasure ;  a  class,  moreover,  that  scrupulously  husbands 
all  its  cash  for  that  altruistic  purpose.  This  plan  may  be  admirable. 
The  question  is.  What  pleasure  ?  “  None  of  your  Iris’s  for  me,”  ex¬ 

claimed  a  choice  specimen,  irritated  doubtless  by  a  lively  discussion  going 
forward  on  Mr.  Pinero’s  magnum  opus ;  he  added  with  conviction,  “  I 
like  to  go  to  bed  comfortable.”  Here  lies  the  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
wail  why  musical  comedy  and  opera  bouffe  have  stolen  theatre  after 
theatre  in  London.  For,  after  such  meagre  mental  fare,  followed  by 
the  most  filling  of  suppers,  what  remains  save  to  go  to  bed  comfortable? 

The  first  step  and  the  hardest  is  to  clear  the  cumbered  ground.  Each 
capital  should  provide  these  amiable  persons  with  their  own  ghetto,  as 
splendid,  as  gilded,  as  you  will.  There  too  they  should  be  fully  supplied 
with  their  own  chosen  amusements  whether  Bouffe,  Bridge,  Cake-walks, 
or  Charity  bazaars,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  curfew  bell  back  into  their 
ghetto  they  should  march.  For  all  aesthetic  purposes  they  are  worse 
than  useless.  At  any  price  they  must,  as  leaders  in  this  department, 
be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in  the  paper  previously  referred  to,  hits 
hard,  and  hits  home,  when  with  fine  courage  he  insists  that  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Drama  itself,  as  opposed  to  the 
Presentation  of  the  Drama  by  the  Player,  lies  one  real  solution  of  the 
problem  confronting  us.  He  is  right.  The  play  is  the  thing,  and 
the  player  should  be  content  with  the  second  place,  if  second  it  be,  of 
interpreter.  But  is  he  so  content?  When,  most  mischievously,  he  is 
in  power — ^sole  authority,  first  and  last  Court  of  Appeal,  in  a  leading 
theatre — does  he  not  reject  every  play  that  fails  to  offer  him  the  coign 
of  vantage  ?  If  the  first  step  to  reform  is  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
busy-idle  rich,  assuredly  the  second  must  be  the  deposition  of  the  actor- 
manager.  In  the  reformed  repertory-theatre  of  our  vision  there  would 
be  no  room  for  him ;  his  despotism,  benevolent  or  otherwise,  would  have 
to  cease.  Long  runs  would  be  abolished,  for  such  a  theatre,  like  the 
opera,  would  draw  part  of  its  income  from  steady  subscriptions.  The 
playing,  in  three  or  four  different  plays  each  week,  of  various  roles,  and 
of  roles  of  unequal  value  and  importance,  would  give  our  actor  quite 
enough  to  do  and  to  think  about,  without  adding  to  the  delightful 
torment  of  his  work  the  hateful  torment  of  theatre  “  affairs.”  If  we 
are  ever  to  have  a  drama-revival  in  England — and  why  not? — the 
actor-manager  must  vanish,  only  to  reappear  on  a  higher  plane  as  the 
anointed  artist. 
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But  the  dramatic  author  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  scot-free,  for  he 
contributes  his  share  to  the  crooked  situation.  Until  he  has  built  up 
his  own  impregnable  position,  whence,  like  the  Stores,  he  can  insist  on 
”  Cash  before  delivery,  does  he  not  meekly  consent  to  run  round  for 
orders  with  foot-rule,  tape,  and  chalk  in  his  pocket,  taking  careful 
measure  of  the  gifts  and  temperament  (oh,  treacherous  word!)  of  the 
big  man  who,  on  these  terms,  and  these  terms  only,  will  perhaps  com¬ 
mission  him  for  a  play  1  If  the  secrets  of  the  sanctuary  of  many  an 
actor-manager  could  be  disclosed,  how  often  would  not  this  obligation 
be  found  to  be  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  agreement  1  Will  the  day 
dawn  when  the  author,  waited  upon  this  time  by  the  manager,  will 
make  straight  answer,  “Part  for  you?  I  don’t  know.  I  wasn’t 
thinking  of  you  when  I  wrote  the  play.  Take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  like.” 

The  dramatic  author,  however,  has  to  serve  a  long  and  hard 
apprenticeship  before  he  mounts  the  box  seat.  But  there  is  one 
amendment  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  on  which  we  should 
like  to  insist,  viz. :  That  in  future  he  should  publish  his  plays 
the  very  day  they  are  produced,  whether  he  loses  money  or 
not  by  the  transaction.  For  a  play  that  is  a  play  must,  per¬ 
force,  be  read  as  well  as  seen.  What,  I  wonder,  should  we,  any  of 
us,  make  of  Hamlet  on  the  boards  if  the  real  Hamlet  did  not  repose  on 
the  shelf  in  our  closet  ?  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  by  declaring  in  his  preface 
to  “  The  Dynasts,”  that  the  drama  is,  of  itself  and  by  itself,  right  read¬ 
ing-stuff,  has  done  more  towards  the  restoring  of  it  to  its  abandoned 
throne  than  even  he  perhaps  realises.  There  is,  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  a  University  Press  which  exists  for  the  production  of  eminent 
works  that  cannot  possibly  remunerate  their  authors.  In  the  day  that 
we  get  a  subsidised  theatre,  why  should  not  this  lofty  example  be 
followed  ? 

Yet  another  revolution,  and  one  which  in  truth  ought  to  have  come 
first — the  total  extinction,  and  with  no  claim  allowed  for  after  com¬ 
pensation,  of  the  Finance  Syndicate.  Overboard  it  must  go,  no  matter 
whether  the  whole  consist  of  the  single  individual,  who,  having  learnt 
the  ropes — and  probably  paid  the  bill — prefers  now  to  keep  the 
“  swag  ”  in  his  own  two  hands ;  or  the  group  of  frock-coated,  silk-hatted 
gentlemen,  who  drive  daily  in  T-carts  to  the  city,  and  who  enjoy  a 
flutter  in  theatres  as  a  change  from  the  dull  round  of  the  Kaffir  circus. 

Let  the  flight  into  Egypt  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  during  the 
Franco-German  war  be  remembered.  They  arrived  from  Paris  in  the  ^'1 

spring  of  1871  with  no  stage-wardrobe  and  no  stage-properties.  They 
took  a  musty  Strand  theatre,  they  played  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
never  giving  the  same  play  twice  running.  Those  of  us  who  ahunned 
had  for  once  the  rare  joy  of  not  only  belonging  to  a  repertory-theatre, 
but  of  being  actually  permitted  to  taste  the  quality  both  of  the  drama 
and  of  the  actors.  Not  one  of  the  plays  thus  seen,  in  a  setting  of 
almost  naked  simplicity,  can  ever  be  forgotten,  whilst  who  that  ever 
saw  Le  Sphinx,  in  which  Croizette  played  the  leading  part,  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  then  the  idol  of  London,  the  part  that  gave  her  about 
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three  sentences  in  each  act,  will  ever  forget  the  way  she  said  those 
few  lines,  or  what  she  'put  into  her  silences  1 

Who,  again,  that  was  present  last  month  at  the  Irish  Society’s  plays 
but  felt  positive  rapture  at  the  unconscious  earnestness  of  the  players 
at  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  mise  en  scene  1  These  people  were' 
each  and  all,  artists;  they  played  because  they  worshipped  their  art 
not  because  they  were  seeking  the  heady  applause  of  a  London 
audience. 

For  our  new  theatre-to-be,  the  pessimists  notwithstanding,  we  want 
three  things.  (1)  A  reformed  audience,  which  shall  subscribe  to  its 
theatre  precisely  as  it  now  subscribes  to  its  concerts  and  its  circulating 
library.  The  “  lift  ”  given  to  the  “  theatre  ”  generally  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  alone  would  be  well-nigh  incalculable,  for  it  would  place  it  on  a 
sure  and  solid  foundation.  Ample  room  would  be  left  over  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  accomplished  class  that  worships  the  waving  of  arms 
and  legs  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  patter  and  inane  words. 
(2)  The  establishment  of  a  repertory  theatre,  managed  by  a  board  of 
the  best  men  obtainable,  in  which,  daily  variation  of  fare  being  of  the 
essence,  the  possibility  of  long  runs  would  not  even  be  discussed.  A 
dramatic  school  (not  a  dancing  academy),  to  which  the  sole  admittance 
will  be  through  the  door  of  apprenticeship,  with  premium  paid  and 
articles  signed,  for  thus  only  can  the  technique  of  any  business  be 
learnt.  What  an  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  the  creation  of  a 
fund  to  provide  premiums  for  poor  but  apt  scholars !  This  school, 
again,  to  be  managed  by  the  men  who  are  enthusiasts,  and  who  will 
give  ungrudgingly  of  their  best  if  they  may  further  ever  so  little 
their  ideal  of  beauty.  Simplicity  to  be  the  keynote  always  and  every¬ 
where.  (3)  Players  who,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  modest  yearly 
stipend — a  stipend  dependent  neither  on  their  appearances  nor  on 
the  run  of  the  piece,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension — will  be 
content  to  put  behind  them  the  temptation  of  the  American  bribe- 
players  who  will  welcome  the  exchange  of  the  hothouse  air  of  London 
drawing-rooms  for  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  open  work¬ 
shop  :  players  who,  by  this  exchange,  will  be  artists  in  a  way  they 
cannot  hope  to  be  now. 

All  this,  of  course,  requires  time — but  time  is  the  dowry  of  the 
young — and  money ;  but  money  is  the  last  and  the  least  consideration. 
A  conscientious  millionaire — the  number  is  growing — could  endow  a 
national  theatre  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  A  subscription  distributed 
amongst  persons,  happy  enough  not  to  be  millionaires,  would  do  it 
almost  as  quickly.  An  endowment  of,  say,  £200,000  would  give  us 
this  national  theatre.  Will  no  one  volunteer  to  do  this  great  thing? 
Such  a  theatre  would  advance  the  cause  of  national  education  more 
than  any  “  Education  Acts,”  past,  present,  or  to  come ! 

B.  A.  Crackanthorpe. 
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Right  Rev.  William  Boyd 
Caepexter,  Bishop  of 
Ripo.v. 

Hox.  and  Rev.  Edward 
Lyttelton. 

SiE  Theodore  Martin, 

"  K.C.B. 

George  Meredith. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

He-vey  James. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 

Mrs.  Woods  (Margaret  L. 
Woods). 

Sir  Henry  Irving. 

John  Hare. 

H.  Beerhohm  Tree. 

George  Alexander. 

CiRiL  Maude. 

H.  B.  Irving. 

.\rthur  W.  Pinero. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

J.  M.  Barrie. 

J.  CoMYNs  Carr. 

.\lfred  Austin,  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

.\xTHONY  Hope  Hawkins 
(.\nthony  Hope). 

Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oli¬ 
ver  Hobbes). 

Mrs.  St.  Leger  Harrison 
(Lucas  Malet). 

Sidney  Lee. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

Sidney  Low. 

.\.  E.  W.  Mason. 

John  Churton  Collins. 
Arthur  Waugh. 

Mrs.  Crackanthorpe. 

Sir  William  Richmond, 

K.C.B. 

Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones, 
Bart. 

Marcus  Stone,  R.A. 

Hon.  John  Collier. 

Sir  L.  Alma-T.idema,  R.A. 
W.  Rothenstein. 

John  Sargent,  R.A. 

Prof.  James  Dewar,  F.R.S. 
Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne. 

Alfred  Spender  (Editor, 
“The  Westminster  Gaz¬ 
ette"). 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Bart. 

Richard  Pryce. 

Mrs.  Creighton. 

D.  C.  Lathbury  (Editor. 
"The  Pilot”). 


Hugh  Chisholm. 

Joseph  Knight. 

William  Archer. 

S.  Pepys  Cockerell. 

Gr.aham  Hastings,  K.C. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther. 
Edward  Bond,  M.P. 

Sir  Henry  Cunningham, 

K. C.I.E. 

Rev.  Stopford  Brooke, 

M.A. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 

Mrs.  Belloc-Low’ndes. 

Sir  George  Lewis,  Bart. 
Lady  Lewis. 

Jacques  Blumenthal. 

Sir  Henry  Colvile, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Huth  Jackson. 
Lady  Jedne. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Hammersley. 
George  Prothero,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttel¬ 
ton. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Mrs.  Russell  Barrington. 
Lady  Strachey. 

Louis  du  Cane. 

Roland  Jackson. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry. 

Mrs.  Perugini. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter 
(Pres.,  R.A.). 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Dr.  Beattie  Crozier. 
Stephen  Phillips. 

Lady  Ridley. 

Flora  Annie  Steel  (Mrs. 
Steel). 

L.  F.  Austin. 

Clara  Lady  Henley. 

Ethel  M.  M.  McKenna 

(Mrs.  Theodore 
McKenna). 

Richard  Whiteing. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan 
(Mrs.  Everard  Cotes). 
Janet  E.  Hogarth. 

L.  J.  Maxse  (Editor,  “The 
National  Review”). 

Una  Taylor. 

J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland. 
Laurence  Binton. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Butcher. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  M.P. 
Mary  Anderson  (Madame 
DE  Navarro). 

Arthur  Bourchier. 

Violet  Vanbrugh  (Mrs. 
Bourchier). 

Beatrice  Stella  Campbell 
(Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell). 


Lena  Ashwell. 

Martin  Harvey. 

Lilian  Braithwaite  (Mrs. 

Gerald  Lawrence). 

Dion  Boucicault. 

Gerald  du  Maurier. 

Herman  E.  Herkomer. 

Byam  Shaw. 

Mortimer  Menpes. 

T.  Bailey  Saunders. 

Arthur  E.  J.  Legge. 

Judge  Francis  Bacon 
Edwin  L.  Lutyens. 

Lady  Emily  Lutyens. 
Richard  Davey. 

Selwyn  Image. 

Lord  Kilmarnock. 

Earl  Grey. 

Lord  Monkswell  (late 
Chairman  London  Coun¬ 
ty  Council). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  0.  Ar- 
nold-Forster,  M.P. 

Lord  Davey. 

Prof.  Ray  Lankester. 

F. R.S. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  -  Wolff. 

G. C.B. 

Sir  Bruce  Seton,  Bart. 
Lady  Seton. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.P. 
Lady  Jebb. 

Hon.  Mrs.  William  Low- 
ther. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 

Rev.  John  Hunter  (King’s 
Weigh  House  Church). 
John  Todhunter. 

Cicely  Sidgwick  (Mrs. 

Alfred  Sidgwick). 
Richard  Bagot. 

Algernon  Swinburne. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 
Dosia  Bagot  (Mrs.  Josce- 
line  Bagot). 

Violet  Nicolson  (Lau¬ 
rence  Hope). 

Miss  Fortescue. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Emperor  and  Patriarch. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Emperor  was  to  hold  a  Council  at  which  he 
made  a  series  of  appointments  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  Empire.  He  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  elaborate  code  of  etiquette,  which  for  centuries  had  { 
surrounded  every  act  of  the  Augustus.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  Council 
Board  as  if  he  were  still  General  holding  a  council  of  war  amongst  his  !| 
officers  rather  than  as  a  ceremonial  successor  of  Justinian  and  J 

Theophilus.  He  did  not  fill  up  the  appointment  of  Purakf^imomenoi,  4 

or  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  office  which  had  made  Bringas  the  real  {I 

master  of  the  Empire;  but  he  created  Basil,  son  of  Lecapenus,  Pre-  | 

sident  of  the  Senate,  and  practically  invested  him  with  chief  power.  :| 

Bardas,  his  venerable  father,  whose  life  had  been  saved  in  the  revolu-  || 

tion,  was  now  created  Caesar,  a  title  revived  from  an  earlier  age  of  the  i| 

Roman  Empire.  John  Tzimisces  was  confirmed  in  his  office  of  i 

Domestic,  or  Grand  Marshal  of  the  East.  Leo,  the  brother,  was 
created  a  Magistros  and  Curopalates,  or  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  t| 

i.e.,  practically  Commander  of  the  Imperial  Bodyguard.  Bringas  was  I'l 

deported  to  a  distant  monastery  in  Asia,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  i 

for  years;  but  he  was  not  otherwise  punished,  and  was  not  confined  in  =|j 

an  actual  prison.  1 ! 

Nicephorus  then  ordered  his  own  household.  He  refused  to  use  the  tt 

Sacred  Koiton,  or  bedchamber  of  the  Emperors.  He  had  his  camp  bed  ! 

placed  in  a  small  and  simple  cabinet  adjoining  his  private  office.  He  | 

bore  in  public  the  Imperial  robes;  but  beneath  them  he  had  the  hair-  | 

shirt  of  a  penitent.  Ever  since  the  tragic  death  of  one  as  dear  to  him  i 

as  life,  he  had  sworn  off  the  use  of  meat  and  of  wine.  His  private  ■ 

table  was  still  served  as  before  with  the  food  and  drink  of  a  hermit.  ^ 
for  he  felt  himself  in  his  own  eyes  a  monk  upon  the  throne,  a  humble  i 

follower  of  St.  Theodore,  one  of  the  solciier-martyrs  of  the  faith.  On  ' 

the  first  day  of  his  reign,  he  had  admitted  to  audience  the  prelate  j; 
Antony,  Syncellus  (or  abbot)  of  the  great  monastery  of  St.  George  of  t> 
the  Stoudion,  who  came  in  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  and  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Holy  Wisdom.  ; 

“  Most  august  Basileus,”  he  said  after  the  formal  compliments  and 
statement  of  his  mission,  “  the  venerable  Patriarch,  the  abbot,  Anas-  I 

(1)  Copyright.  1905,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  f 
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tasius  of  Mount  Athos,  and  myself  of  the  Stoucliou,  have  earnestly,  but 
faithfully  in  our  duty  to  God,  resisted  your  desire  to  enter  our  ranks 
as  a  monk,  for  we  hold  that  the  safety  of  this  i*ealm  requires  you  to  act 
as  its  commander  in  war  and  as  its  ruler  in  peace.  The  duties  of  a 
monk  are  one :  the  duties  of  a  Sovereign  are  other.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  both  monk  and  king.  This  Palace  has  been  for  ages  the  scene  of 
royal  festivities  and  pomps.  The  citizens  will  not  endure  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  such  holidays  and  shows ;  and  government  of  the  realm  could 
not  be  carried  on  if  these  things  were  suddenly  suppressed.  We  church¬ 
men  are  the  first  to  honour  the  pious  purpose  of  your  Majesty,  to  show 
an  example  of  temperance,  chastity,  and  godliness,  in  halls  which 
have  long  been  the  scene  of  frivolity  and  vice.  But  the  austerities  of 
a  hermit  do  not  become  a  king  and  are  prone  to  be  a  subject  of  mockery 
and  malice.  It  is  ill  wearing  a  hair-shirt  beneath  the  mantle  of  a 
Basileus  in  the  Golden  Throne  room.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  eat  dry 
bread  and  drink  plain  water  at  a  State  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the 
Nineteen  Couches.  Eat,  live,  sleep,  with  temperance — not  with  aus¬ 
terity:  as  a  soldier,  not  as  a  monk.  This  magnificent  Palace  has  for 
centuries  been  the  Court  of  an  Augusta,  as  well  as  of  an  Augustus.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  scandals  may  arise  if  it  be  given  up  entirely  to  men, 
to  courtiers,  to  soldiers,  and  their  followers  and  lackeys.” 

“Dost  thou,  indeed,  counsel  me,  holy  father,  to  take  to  myself  the 
late  Regent?  ”  asked  Nicephorus,  with  an  eagerness  that  was  almost 
fierce. 

“  God  forbid !  ”  replied  the  monk  sternly.  “  She  it  is  whom  we  fear. 
It  is  but  five  months  since  she  became  a  widow.  And  did  not  her 
widowhood  now  forbid  such  an  alliance,  her  youth  and  her  career 
make  it  impious  to  harbour  such  a  thought.  Most  august  Sovereign, 
we  have  not  offered  to  your  Majesty  a  suggestion  so  unworthy  of  your 
inviolable  name.” 

“What  then  is  your  meaning,  my  father?”  asked  the  Basileus, 
sternly, 

“  That  the  ex-Empress,  the  widow  of  the  late  Basileus,  must  cease 
to  reside  in  the  Palace  of  the  unwedded  Emperor,  to  whom  she  is  not 
wife,  nor  sister,  nor  kinswoman.” 

“  And  if  I  choose  that  she  shall  remain — being  mother  to  the  infant 
Basileis?  ”  asked  Nicephorus,  proudly,  “  who  will  say  me  nay?  ” 

“  The  people,  who  will  say  that  their  hero  has  taken  to  himself  not 
a  queen — but  a  mistress.  The  nobles,  who  will  hold  that  Nicephorus 
rebelled  against  his  lawful  Sovereign  in  order  to  lie  with  his  wife. 
And  the  Church,  which  will  forbid  you  the  holy  things  as  one  who  sets 
an  example  of  evil  living  on  the  throne  of  Rome.” 

And  with  that,  the  monk  left  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  who 
stifled  his  rage,  perplexity,  and  bitterness. 

Nicephorus  controlled  himself  sufficiently  to  commission  the  monk  to 
repeat  the  decision  of  the  Church  to  Theophano  in  person.  He  did  not 
dare  to  brave  the  chance  of  such  a  scandal.  Nor  did  it  suit  Theophano  to 
risk  such  an  issue.  She  formally  withdrew  from  the  Sacred  Palace  with 
all  her  retinue  and  officials,  and  was  duly  installed  in  the  monastery 
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of  Petriou,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in  the  quarter 
now  known  as  that  of  the  Phanar,  which  was  almost  a  suburb  of  the 
capital. 

Her  widowhood  and  seclusion  did  not  last  long.  There  had  been 
a  passionate  scene  when  the  monk  had  insisted  on  her  leaving  the 
Palace,  and  Theophano  rushed  to  Nicephorus  and  plied  him  with  tears, 
blandishments,  and  entreaties.  She  fell  on  his  neck  and  adjured  him 
not  to  consign  her  to  a  life  in  the  cloister.  She  had  saved  his  life,  she 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  she  had  loved  him  for  years.  Her 
dying  husband,  she  swore,  had  named  his  beloved  General  to  be  his 
successor  on  his  throne  and  in  his  bed,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  his 
infant  children.  As  a  stranger  to  the  family  of  Basil,  Nicephorus 
would  be  tempted  and  even  counselled  to  put  the  children  away.  As 
their  stepfather,  and  husband  of  their  mother,  he  would  be  their 
natural  guardian.  Finally,  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  passionate 
appeals,  she  refused  to  quit  the  Palace  unless  Nicephorus  swore  that 
he  would  make  her  his  wife  at  the  earliest  time  that  was  possible. 

The  earliest  time  came  very  soon ;  and  the  Patriarch,  however  loath, 
was  obliged  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  person.  The  customary  rites 
were  gone  through,  but  somewhat  abridged,  first,  by  the  dislike  of 
Nicephorus  for  all  forms  of  display,  and  then  by  the  fact  that  Theo¬ 
phano  had  already  been  crowned  as  Augusta,  and  was  only  to  be 
formally  restored  to  the  high  place  she  had  occupied  so  brilliantly  for 
years.  But  the  litanies  and  the  chants,  the  blessings  of  the  vestments, 
the  homage  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  were  by  no  means  cur¬ 
tailed.  When  the  ceremony  was  complete,  Nicephorus  advanced  as  of 
right  and  custom  to  the  btma,  and  was  about  to  pass  through  the 
Iconostasis,  or  screen,  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  high  altar  within 
the  chancel.  Such  was  the  right  of  the  Emperor  alone  of  laymen — a 
right  which  no  man  could  value  more  profoundly  than  the  Imperial 
hermit  himself. 

As  the  Emperor  attempted  to  enter  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  there 
confronted  him  the  Patriarch,  Polyeuctus,  with  all  his  clergy,  clad  in 
vestments  of  high  office  and  bearing  the  sacred  emblems  of  their  wor¬ 
ship.  The  venerable  Patriarch  boldly  thrust  back  his  Sovereign  and 
barred  his  progress  within.  Stretching  out  his  right  arm  in  a  voice 
that  rang  through  the  domes  of  the  gorgeous  church  crowded  with 
courtiers  and  officials,  Polyeuctus  cried: — “  Basileus,  whom  God  has 
crowned,  thou  shalt  not  come  within  this  holy  place.  If  thou  dost 
force  a  way  to  the  altar,  thou  wilt  incur  the  greater  excommunication 
from  all  sacred  things.  Thou  knov/est  well  the  canon  which  imposes  a 
year  of  penance  upon  those  who  enter  into  a  second  marriage.  To  that 
state  of  penance  thou  hast  condemned  thyself  by  the  act  of  to-day  in 
jiiarrying  the  widow  of  our  late  King.  Not  till  a  year  and  a  day  have 
passed  can  I  suffer  thee  to  enter  here  or  to  touch  with  thy  lips  the  altar 
of  Christ !  ” 

A  profound  silence  fell  on  the  crowded  church,  as  the  courtiers  heard 
the  prelate  defy  the  Sovereign  in  the  hour  of  his  pride  and  glory. 
Amazement,  awe,  wrath,  stirred  the  assembly.  For  a  full  minute  the 
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Basileiis  glared  at  the  priest — who  had  dared  to  inflict  on  him  a  rebuff 
such  as  the  proud  soldier  had  never  in  his  whole  life  had  to  endure, 
for  a  short  space  Nicephorus  was  speechless.  But  with  a  great  effort 
he  smothered  his  wrath  and  concealed  his  astonishment.  “  Priest,”  he 
said  firmly,  as  he  stood  his  ground,  “  the  King,  chosen  by  the  Romans,  and 
crowned  by  God,  has  the  right  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  approach  the 
altar.  Stand  back,  I  charge  thee,  ere  I  order  thy  arrest  as  a  traitor.” 

“  Basileus,”  replied  the  Patriarch,  with  a  shrill,  but  clear  voice,  as 
his  meagre  form  seemed  to  be  lighted  up  with  a  divine  fire  within,  “  there 
is  no  King  within  this  holy  place  but  God,  whose  servant  and  mes¬ 
senger  I  am.  Advance  one  step  nearer  to  God’s  holy  altar,  and  I  pro¬ 
nounce  against  thee  full  sentence  of  excommunication  from  all  rites  of 
the  Church.” 

The  congregation  stood  aghast:  struck  dumb,  as  courtier  faced 
priest,  soldier  confronted  monk — as  loyalty  to  the  hero-king  struggled 
against  profound  veneration  of  the  sacred  rites.  But  in  that  age,  and 
with  a  ruler  so  deeply  imbued  with  that  reverence  in  its  severest  form, 
the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  Emperor  mastered  his  passion 
and  submitted  with  majestic  self-control.  He  slowly  took  his  way  back 
to  the  Palace  with  a  bitterness  in  his  soul  that  had  made  him  a  new 
man. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  in  the  church,  Theophano  was  holding  a 
high  court  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  ladies  of  rank.  Seated  on  a 
golden  throne,  attended  by  her  eunuchs  and  dames  of  honour,  the 
Empress  was  robed  in  Imperial  garments  of  silk  damask  in  diaper  pat¬ 
tern,  adorned  with  pearls  and  rubies.  On  her  head  was  the  diadem 
with  the  triple  rows  of  pearl  pendants;  in  her  hand  a  jewelled  sceptre. 
Nicephorus  sought  to  assuage  the  fire  that  consumed  him  with  the 
sight  of  the  radiant  happiness  of  his  Queen ;  nor  would  he  suffer  her 
day  of  glory  to  be  clouded  by  any  report  of  the  affront  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  himself.  With  a  bitter  heart  and  a  gnawing  sense  of  all 
the  humiliations  and  sacrifices  to  which  his  love  was  too  certain  to  ex¬ 
pose  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  through  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  day  was  ended  by  a  gorgeous  banquet  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  guests  in  the  famous  Triclinion,  or  Hall  of  the  Nine¬ 
teen  Couches.  There  Augustus  and  Augusta  sat  in  state  beneath  the 
mosaic  dome  that  covered  the  A  ccuhiton,  or  raised  dais  of  state.  Even 
there,  Nicephorus  bad  ordered  them  to  serve  him  his  accustomed  supper 
of  oatmeal  cake,  rice,  and  herbs.  “  Taste  this,  if  you  love  me,”  whis¬ 
pered  Theophano,  bending  to  her  husband  with  a  look  that  pierced  his 
senses  to  the  very  bone ;  and  she  pressed  on  him  a  rich  dish  of  savoury 
meat.  “  Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  Chian  wine,  on  this  day  of  our  wed¬ 
lock,”  she  whispered  again,  as  the  golden  goblet  was  handed  by  the 
Imperial  cup-bearer.  “  In  token  of  our  love,”  she  murmured.  That 
night  Nicephorus  ate  flesh  and  drank  wine,  neither  of  which  had  he 
tasted  for  many  a  long  year.  It  was  the  first  step  of  a  new  life,  the 
prelude  to  many  another  thing.  That  night  he  violated  all  his  oaths, 
and  he  knew  it :  for  in  spite  of  himself  he  heard  the  words  ringing  in 
his  ears — “  The  woman  gave  me  to  eat,  and  I  did  eat.” 
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The  woman  gave  him  many  more  things  of  which  he  had  small  desire 
and  no  experience.  Theophano  insisted  on  having  the  new  reign  in¬ 
augurated  with  an  endless  succession  of  festivals,  games,  shows,  gifts, 
and  Court  ceremonials.  Basil,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Leo,  the  Curo- 
palates,  pressed  on  the  Emperor  in  council  the  need  of  gratifying  the 
people  and  nobles  by  brilliant  displays,  in  order  to  allay  the  irritation 
already  arising  from  the  rigid  economy  in  the  finances  of  the  Empire. 
On  this  Nicephorus  had  insisted  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  vast 
drain  of  his  Eastern  army.  He  toiled  day  and  night  with  his  military 
staff  and  his  expert  officials  in  organising  the  armies  of  East  and  West, 
and  in  restoring  the  fleets  and  arsenals  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  he 
suffered  the  Empress  and  the  State  functionaries  to  arrange  a  series  of 
public  festivities. 

Day  after  day  the  Hippodrome  was  the  scene  of  shows,  each  surpass¬ 
ing  the  last  in  novelty  and  splendour.  The  familiar  and  furious 
chariot-races  were  followed  by  marvellous  displays  of  acrobats, 
wrestlers,  jugglers,  and  dancers  from  India,  Nubia,  Arabia,  or  Syria, 
clad  in  many-coloured  robes  of  Oriental  fantasy,  with  lithe  contor¬ 
tionists,  rope-dancers,  pole-climbers,  and  various  exotic  performances 
which  held  the  people  spell-bound.  Then  would  be  produced  displays 
of  horsemanship,  first  by  Cossacks  and  then  by  Bedouins,  feats  of  polo, 
archery,  and  the  Arab  game  of  jerid.  Next,  advanced  troops  of 
Russian  mimes  in  shaggy  furs,  drawn  in  on  native  sleighs  with  charac¬ 
teristic  sham  fights  and  uncouth  weapons.  On  another  day  wild  beasts 
from  Asia  or  Africa  were  shown  to  the  wondering  populace,  Bactrian 
camels,  leopards  held  by  chains,  giraffes,  gazelles,  zebras,  and  even  an 
elephant,  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  crocodile.  At  all  these  shows  the  new 
Basileus  was  forced  to  preside  in  State,  in  costume  of  ceremony,  and 
seated  aloft  in  the  Cath  isma,  whence  he  solemnly  waved  his  blessing  to 
the  people,  gave  the  signal  for  the  race  to  begin,  or  awarded  the  prizes 
to  the  charioteers  amidst  the  everlasting  shouts  of  the  Factions :  “  God 
bless  and  give  long  life  to  our  august  Basileus.” 

The  religious  ceremonies  were  assuredly  not  forgotten;  and  these 
Nicephorus  performed  with  far  greater  willingness  and  interest.  In 
solemn  procession,  attended  by  his  Palace  officers  and  escorted  by  bands 
of  priests,  choristers,  and  acolytes,  the  Basileus  visited  the  great 
temples  of  the  city,  mounted  on  his  milk-white  charger  in  gorgeous 
caparison  of  state,  riding  side  by  side  with  the  Patriarch,  mounted  on 
his  less  martial  mule — symbol  of  the  union  of  State  and  Church.  He 
made  pilgrimage  in  turn  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  to  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  the  old  burial  place  of  the  Emperors,  to  such 
famous  convents  as  the  Stoudion,  or  the  Pege,  or  to  the  venerated 
shrines  having  pictures  “  not  made  with  hands,”  and  images  that  were 
accounted  to  effect  miraculous  cures.  Or,  again,  he  performed,  with  a 
faith  that  his  predecessors  had  too  often  lacked,  some  antique  function 
of  the  Imperial  ritual,  at  the  season  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  that  of 
the  Crucifixion,  or  such  as  the  ceremonial  bath  in  the  holy  water  of 
Blachei'uae  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  capital.  But  no 
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ceremony,  no  cai'e  of  State,  no  toil  of  his  office,  could  turn  Nicephorus 
from  the  Theophano  whom  he  had  won  for  his  own  by  such  sacrifices 
and  so  many  desperate  struggles.  He  lavished  on  her  all  she  asked, 
jewels,  tapestries,  palaces,  villas,  and  domains — Imperial  splendour,  and 
boundless  wealth. 

The  influence  of  the  Empress  over  her  husband,  and  the  change  of 
life  that  was  visible  in  Nicephorus,  who  from  an  armed  anchorite 
seemed  to  be  fast  adopting  the  habits  of  a  Byzantine  autocrat,  caused 
much  searching  of  heart  in  the  venerable  Patriarch.  On  her  side, 
Theophano  could  never  forget,  nor  suffer  her  husband  to  forgive,  the 
deadly  stigma  which  the  Church  had  inflicted  on  her  second  marriage. 

Polyeuctus  and  the  Basilissa  were  now  open  enemies.  But  a  more 
terrible  struggle  was  at  hand.  The  marriage  festivities  were  still  in 
progress  when  the  Court  Chaplain,  Stylianos,  hurried  to  Polyeuctus  to 
inform  him  that  Nicephorus  had  acted  as  godfather  at  the  private  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  infant  son  of  Romauus  and  Theophano,  at  which  the  chap¬ 
lain  had  officiated.  The  Patriarch  bounded  with  exultation.  “  It  is 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,”  said  the  fanatic  monk,  “  for  the  god¬ 
father  to  marry  the  mother  of  his  child-in-God.”  “  It  is  incestuous  by 
the  canon  of  our  sixth  Council,  held  in  the  time  of  Constantine  V.,” 
said  the  Patriarch.  Polyeuctus  hastened  to  the  Palace  and  insisted 
on  an  immediate  audience  with  the  Basileus.  Once  admitted,  he 
bearded  the  King  with  all  the  passion  of  his  fanatical  faith. 

“  It  is  my  solemn  duty  to  inform  your  Majesty  that  Holy  Church  de¬ 
clares  to  be  incestuous  the  marriage  you  have  attempted  to  contract 
with  the  mother  of  your  child-in-God,  the  infant  Basileus,  Constan¬ 
tine,”  said  the  Patriarch  firmly.  “  Thou  must  put  her  away  forthwith 
and  for  ever,  and  do  penance  for  the  incestuous  union  that  has  been 
begun  in  the  ignorance  of  the  true  facts  that  the  Church  had  not  time 
to  repair.” 

“  Put  away  her  to  whom  I  have  been  joined  by  thy  own  act,  by  the 
solemii  words — till  death  do  us  part  ?  Put  away  my  wife,  dost  say, 
venerable  Patriarch  ?  ” 

“The  canon  of  the  Sixth  Council  is  precise  and  conclusive,”  said 
Polyeuctus. 

“  And  if  I  refuse  to  accept  this  fantastic  rule  of  spiritual  affinity  1  ” 
asked  the  Basileus. 

“  It  will  be  my  painful  duty  towards  God  to  pronounce  on  your 
Majesty  the  most  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication  known  to  Holy 
Church,  to  forbid  you  all  access  to  the  House  of  God,  to  the  altar  of 
Christ,  to  the  shrine  of  His  Mother — to  deprive  you  of  every  rite  or 
privilege  of  Christian  man.  Basileus  of  the  Romans,  I  warn  thee,  thou 
wilt  be  in  worse  case  than  the  Hagarene  and  the  Pagan,  who  at  least 
have  something  they  believe  to  be  divine  whom  they  can  adore.” 

Nicephorus  was  himself  so  deeply  saturated  with  reverence  for  the 
mysteries,  and  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  before  the 
piety  of  the  Patriarch  that  he  mastered  his  emotion  on  hearing  this 
Iremencloub  sentence,  and  desired  time  to  reflect. 
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“Venerable  Patriarch  of  the  Mother  Church  of  our  Empire,  withdraw 
from  our  presence.  We  will  take  counsel  on  this  matter,”  said  the 
Basileus,  with  stern  dignity  and  wonderful  self-control. 

He  took  no  counsel  but  of  his  own  heart  in  the  storm  of  passion 
which  shook  his  soul  hour  after  hour,  upon  this  cruel  shock  to  his 
pride,  his  love,  and  his  fear  of  God.  Long  he  paced  the  chamber,  foam¬ 
ing  with  rage,  like  a  caged  lion.  As  night  fell,  he  summoned  a  trusty 
Cubicular  and  bade  him  tell  the  Patriarch  that  the  Emperor  would  not 
part  from  the  Empress  whilst  breath  was  in  his  body.  Then  he  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  hareem  of  the  great  Palace,  and  flung  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  beloved  wife — that  paradise  for  which  he  was  willing  to  brave 
eternal  damnation. 

The  Cubicular  returned  with  the  formal  message  from  the  Patriarch 
that  excommunication  would  be  pronounced  in  full  conclave  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Nicephorus  was  not  the  man  to  give  his  enemy  time  to  attack.  By 
daybreak  he  had  summoned  a  council  of  all  the  prelates  of  the  distant 
provinces  who  had  come  up  to  the  capital  to  do  homage  to  the  new 
Sovereign,  and  to  them  he  added  leading  members  of  the  Senate  and 
nobles.  The  Basileus  himself  presided;  and  he  demanded  a  formal 
response  to  his  question  if  his  marriage,  solemnised  in  Church  by  the 
Patriarch  and  his  chapter,  were  not  an  indissoluble  union  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  over-riding  any  figment  of  spiritual  affinity  contracted 
by  a  mere  ritual  form. 

The  council,  overshadowed  as  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Auto¬ 
crat,  discussed  the  question  at  great  length  and  with  prodigious  learn¬ 
ing.  The  senators  and  ofiicials  urged  the  assembly  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  the  Basileus ;  but  not  a  few  of  the  bishops  clung  to  the  sacred 
authority  of  a  formal  canon  of  a  general  council.  This  seemed  to 
them  imperative,  and  incapable  of  any  dispensation  or  avoidance. 
Nicephorus  with  difficulty  suppressed  his  impatience,  fearing  that  by 
the  delay  the  Patriarch  might  anticipate  him  by  a  formal  sentence. 
But  here  a  highly  ingenious  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  a  com¬ 
patriot  and  devoted  supporter  of  the  family  of  Phocas,  arose  and  said: 

“  August  Basileus  and  venerable  prelates  of  our  Holy  Church,  Lords, 
Senators,  and  Ministers  of  State,  methinks  we  are  forgetting  the  date 
and  origin  of  this  canon  which  is  appealed  to  in  order  to  annul  the 
solemn  consecration  of  marriage  between  our  gracious  Autocrat  and  the 
Augusta.  The  canon  in  question  was  formally  promulgated  in  the 
reign  and  by  the  authority  of  the  ill-omened  usurper  and  enemy  of  the 
Church,  Constantine,  of  evil  name  and  infamous  memory,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  his  abominable  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  canon  was 
decreed  as  binding  on  the  Church  by  those  heretics  and  miscreants  who 
attempted  to  suppress  the  use  of  holy  images  in  our  worship.  Now,  it 
is  known  to  all  men  that  the  acts  of  the  Iconoclasts,  whether  Sovereigns 
or  Patriarchs,  have  been  formally  pronounced  by  Church  and  by  State 
to  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  authority  or  effect.  This  canon,  even  if 
well  and  lawfully  approved  by  the  Church,  has  never  been  promulgated 
by  any  but  a  sacrilegious  and  heretical  usurper  of  the  throne  of  the 
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Romans.  And  I  call  on  you,  reverend  fathers  in  God,  and  honoured 
lords,  to  declare  that  the  canon  is  no  bar  to  the  lawful  and  most 
religious  marriagecontractedby  their  Majesties  at  the  altar  of  God  and 
in  presence  of  the  reverend  Patriarch  himself.” 

This  speech  was  received  with  such  a  tumult  of  approval  and  relief 
by  the  Imperial  party  in  the  council,  that  Nicephorus  abruptly  de¬ 
clared  the  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  to  be  adopted,  and  he  took 
care  to  have  it  instantly  conveyed  as  a  judgment  to  the  Patriarch. 
Polyeuctus  was  not  the  man  tamely  to  submit  to  such  an  evasion,  and 
he  fiercely  inveighed  against  an  attempt  to  set  aside  a  canon  which,  for 
two  hundred  years,  had  never  been  directly  impugned  or  set  aside.  In 
this  contention  he  was  supported  by  his  own  chapter  of  the  Holy 
Wisdom ;  and  a  state  of  indescribable  excitement  arose  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  city,  as  a  conflict  seemed  imminent  between  the  Metro¬ 
politan,  supported  by  his  clergy,  and  the  Emperor,  supported  by  the 
Senate  and  provincial  prelates.  For  a  whole  day  the  storm  raged 
round  Church  and  Palace,  and  men  feared  that  the  horrible  scandals 
were  about  to  be  renewed  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  image-breakers, 
when  the  Church  and  all  those,  both  clerical  and  lay,  who  clung  to  the 
Patriarch,  defied  the  Iconoclast  Emperors  and  their  Court,  and  en¬ 
dured  cruel  persecution  in  defence  of  their  holy  and  ever-to-be 
venerated  ikons. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  the  Court  Chaplain,  Stylianos,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  suffer  disgrace  and  exile,  and  hopeful,  perhaps,  of  future  pro¬ 
motion,  bethought  him  that,  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  had 
been  hurriedly  and  privately  performed  owing  to  the  precarious  health 
of  the  new-born  infant,  Nicephorus  had  simply  been  present  as  repre¬ 
senting  his  aged  father,  Bardas,  who  was  the  true  sponsor  of  the  infant 
Prince.  Nicephorus  remembered  that  such  had  been  the  intention, 
but  what  passed  in  the  haste  of  the  impromptu  ceremony  had  escaped 
his  memory.  And  Bardas,  when  appealed  to,  called  to  mind  that 
Romanus,  the  Autocrat,  had  sent  him  a  summons  to  attend  the  cere¬ 
mony,  which  his  own  age  and  infirmities  had  prevented  him  from 
doing  at  the  time.  Polyeuctus  was  persuaded  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Basil,  by  Stylianos,  the  chaplain,  and  even  by  the  monk,  Athanasius, 
to  accept  this  solution  of  the  imbroglio,  on  condition  that  Nicephorus 
himself  should  swear  on  the  relics  of  Saint  Theodore,  that  he  had 
attended  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  as  his  father’s  proctor,  and  that 
Bardas  also  should  swear  on  the  relics  that  he  had  been  summoned  as 
real  sponsor  of  the  Prince.  This  was  done  in  presence  of  the  Patriarch ; 
who,  thereupon  admitting  on  sworn  testimony  that  no  spiritual  affinity, 
in  fact,  existed  between  Nicephorus  and  Theophano,  consented  to 
withhold  his  terrible  ban.  With  a  mind  full  of  foreboding,  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  Imperial  marriage  as  valid,  though  nothing  could  induce  his 
stem  and  devout  nature  to  relieve  the  Emperor  from  the  penance  of 
being  forbidden  to  enter  the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  till  a  year  had 
passed  after  contracting  a  second  marriage  with  one  who  had  so  lately 
been  the  wife  of  another. 

The  storm  passed  :  and  the  open  breach  between  Empire  and  Church 
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was  avoided,  or,  at  best,  postponed.  But  Nicephorus  to  his  dying 
day  remembered  the  public  stigma  which  had  been  passed  on  the 
marriage  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much.  And  the  Patriarch 
with  gloomy  misgivings,  looked  forward  in  pain  to  the  issues  of  a 
reign  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  promote,  but  which  had  opened 
with  such  sinister  omens  in  the  House  of  God  and  in  the  eyes  of  Holy 
Church. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Saracen  Peril. 

The  Emperor  now  applied  his  whole  mind  to  affairs  of  State  with  all 
the  burning  energy  of  his  nature;  and  he  sat  day  by  day  with  his 
chosen  officers  in  secret  council,  dictating  orders  to  his  Proto-secretis. 
Though  he  submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could  command  to  the 
public  ceremonials  and  pilgrimages  which  policy  and  the  traditions 
of  his  office  required  him  to  perform  in  person,  his  absorbing  task  was 
the  organisation  of  his  army,  the  navy,  the  finances,  and  the  imperial 
administration.  And,  though  the  wound  so  ostentatiously  inflicted  at 
once  on  his  pride  and  his  love  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Patriarch  lay 
deep  in  his  mind  as  an  open  sore,  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  devotion 
to  Holy  Church,  and  in  profound  regard  for  the  hermit  of  Mount 
Athos. 

The  very  day  after  this  fierce  struggle,  Nicephorus  was  closeted 
with  Digenes,  and  was  imparting  to  him  his  great  schemes  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  name. 

“  From  the  time  of  our  mighty  predecessor,  Heraclius,”  said  he, 
“  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  the  children  of  the  False  Prophet 
have  been  gaining  step  by  step  upon  the  children  of  Christ.  A  few 
generations  more  and  they  will  have  blotted  out  the  Church  of  God 
and  His  Mother.  The  prophet  of  the  Lord  may  well  say  to  the 
Hagarene — ‘  Hast  thou  killed  and  also  hast  thou  taken  possession  ?  ’  ” 

“Nay,”  interrupted  the  ardent  young  Warden,  “such  victories  as 
those  of  thy  father  Bardas,  of  thy  grandfathers  and  kinsmen  of 
Armenia,  and  above  all  thy  own  most  glorious  achievements  in  Crete 
and  in  Syria,  in  Cilicia  and  Aleppo,  bear  witness  that  Christ  will  not 
forsake  his  people  for  ever,  and  that  the  days  of  glory  of  the  Prophet 
are  no  more.” 

“  We  beat  them  back  time  and  again,  and  the  tide  has  turned  on 
our  side  within  the  last  indiction.  But  as  I  look  back  over  these 
centuries  stained  with  all  the  savage  tyranny  of  the  Image-breakers, 
and  the  follies  of  our  Isaurians,  Amorians,  Arabians,  and  Khazars  on 
the  throne,  Michael  ‘  the  Monk,’  Michael  ‘  the  Stammerer,’  and  Michael 
‘  the  Drunkard,’  I  see  that  the  Crescent  is  steadily  driving  back  the 
Cross.  One  or  other  will  assuredly  perish  in  the  long  combat  at 
last.” 

“  At  what  point  will  you  strike  them  first  ?  ”  asked  Digenes, 
abruptly. 
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“  The  power  of  the  great  Asian  Caliphate  has  been  weakened  by 
rivalries,  rebellions,  and  divisions,  but  it  is  by  no  means  broken.  The 
‘accursed  Chamdas  ’  snake  is  scotched,  but  not  killed.  The  Ham- 
danite  family  is  still  as  active  and  fierce  as  ever.  Aleppo,  Antioch, 
Edessa,  obey  their  victorious  Emirs,  and  persecute  our  believers. 
Whilst  Syria  with  all  its  cities  and  resources  is  a  stronghold  of  the 
Hagarene  dynasty,  our  eastern  Themes  are  ever  open  to  their  cruel 
raids  and  devastating  incursions.  I  tell  thee,  my  son,  my  first  and 
greatest  task  is  to  crush  the  Chamdas,  who  seems  to  rise  ever  stronger 
after  every  defeat.” 

“  Seif  Eddauleh !  a  hero  worthy  even  of  your  sword,”  said  the 
Warden. 

“  Hero,  it  may  be,  but  a  deadly  enemy  of  Christ  and  his  people,” 
said  Nicephorus.  “  He  or  I  must  fall  in  this  death  grapple.  My 
ofiBcers  are  now  mustering  upon  the  Anatolian  frontier  the  most 
numerous  army,  and  the  best  equipped,  that  Rome  has  sent  forth  since 
the  time  of  Heraclius.  The  moment  it  is  ready,  I  shall  put  myself 
at  its  head  and  march  upon  Syria,  into  which  we  shall  pour  as  we 
did  when  we  swept  back  the  Chamdas  into  his  rock  bound  citadel  as 
a  hunted  lion  is  driven  to  his  pathless  lair.” 

“Will  it  be  Aleppo,  Antioch,  or  Edessa,  that  you  strike  first?” 
asked  Digenes  eagerly. 

“  God  in  Heaven  knows,  my  son,”  replied  the  general  solemnly, 
with  a  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice,  “  and  we  shall  all  know  in  his 
good  time.” 

“  But  you  will  not  leave  to  the  Prophet  the  Holy  Land  of  Abraham, 
of  David,  and  Christ  himself  ?  Have  you  no  care  for  Damascus,  Bey- 
ruth,  and  Jerusalem? — the  tombs  of  the  holy  ones  and  the  scene  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  Lord  himself  ?  ” 

“  Be  not  too  eager,  my  son.  How  are  we  to  reach  these  holy  places, 
lost  to  Christ  all  these  hundreds  of  years,  until  we  have  driven  the 
Hagarene  swarms  from  the  passes  of  the  Ainanus  and  the  Lebanon  ? 
Assuredly  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  are  our  ultimate  goal  which  the 
Cross  shall  one  day  enter,  though  it  is  a  sight  that  I  shall  never  live 
to  see,  no !  nor  your  son’s  son.  But  there  is  that  which  to  a  soldier, 
if  not  to  a  priest,  is  more  sacred  than  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  or 
the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  that  is  the  rescuing  from  the  dungeons,  and 
hareems,  and  slave  markets  of  the  Infidel  the  men  and  women,  girls 
and  children,  of  our  Christian  people.  There  is  a  care  more  urgent 
on  an  Emperor  of  Rome  than  the  recovery  of  any  relic  or  any  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  that  is  the  safety  and  enlargement  of  the  Roman 
realm.” 

“  There  are  victorious  realms  of  Islam  to  the  South :  in  Africa,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Tunis,”  said  the  Warden  sadly ;  “  and  these  last  are 
pressing  even  to  death  and  slavery  the  last  remnant  of  the  Christian 
defenders  of  Sicily,  to  say  nothing  of  Spain,  where  you  sent  me  of 
late  to  the  splendid  kingdom  of  the  Caliph  of  the  West.” 

“  Yes !  our  brethren  in  Sicily  are  in  great  danger  of  destruction ; 
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and  I  am  preparing  another  great  army  and  another  fleet  to  relieve 
and  succour  them.  This  indeed  will  be  despatched  before  another 
moon  and  will  take  precedence  even  of  my  own  campaign.” 

“  And  will  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  of  Alemaine  who  have  annexed 
so  much  of  the  Italian  dominions  do  nothing  to  save  their  fellow- 
Christians  in  Sicily  in  the  hour  of  their  distress?  ”  asked  Digenes. 

“  Nothing,”  said  the  Emperor,  fiercely,  “  nay,  worse  than  nothing. 
These  Saxon  barbarians  beyond  the  Danube  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  our  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which  they  usurp  the  titles,  and  copy 
the  practices  and  institutions.  It  will  be  a  black  day  for  the  city 
and  throne  of  Constantine  when  Frank  and  Latin  marauders  shall 
dare  to  assail  them  in  force.  They  talk  still  of  alliances,  exchange 
of  courtesies,  and  even  of  intermarriage ;  but  they  mean  in  their  hearts 
rivalry,  treachery,  and  war.  They  are  biding  their  time  till  they  can 
blot  out  the  Byzantine  name  and  Church.” 

“  And  the  Bishop  of  old  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  who  calls  himself 
Pope,  and  Supreme  Head  of  Christ’s  Church,  will  not  he  intercede 
for  the  suffering  remnant  of  the  Christians  of  Sicily  ?  ”  asked  Digenes. 

“What!  he!”  broke  forth  Nicephorus  passionately,  “the  son  of 
the  old  harlot,  the  bandit,  the  assassin,  the  catamite,  who  pollutes 
that  Lateran  cloister  which  is  now  a  brothel  and  a  gamester’s  hell. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  the  deadly  rival  and  foe  of  our  Orthodox 
Church.  It  is  ever  plotting  our  ruin  and  inciting  its  royal  patrons 
to  destroy  us.  It  is  more  deadly  than  either  Saracen  or  Saxon.  They 
indeed  may  end  in  working  our  ruin.  But  the  Catholic  Church,  whilst 
ever  working  to  our  ruin,  is  ever  bearing  false  witness  to  vilify,  calum¬ 
niate,  and  ridicule  all  we  have  and  all  we  do  in  Church  or  in  State, 
in  war  or  in  peace.  We  stand  on  the  Bosphorus  between  two  sleep¬ 
less  enemies — fierce  unbelievers  on  the  east,  and  traitors  to  Christ  in 
the  west.  And  we  who  have  defended  the  Roman  name  and  the 
Christian  faith  for  three  hundred  years  against  the  onslaught  of  Islam, 
we,  the  bulwark  of  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  God,  we  are  ever  being 
assailed  by  the  masters  of  the  Latin  provinces;  and  for  ever  we  are 
being  maligned  by  the  degraded  prelacy  which  has  usurped  the  tomb 
and  see  of  St.  Peter.  No  !  my  son,  the  Romans  of  the  East  had  better 
invoke  the  aid  of  Satan,  Moloch,  or  Beelzebub,  the  father  of  lies, 
before  they  trust  the  words  of  a  Latin  priest.” 

“  But  on  the  North  we  have  dangerous  enemies  as  well,  and  even 
more  near  to  us — Bulgarians,  Slaves,  Huns,  Patzinaks,  and  Russ. 
They  have  ere  now  swept  down  on  Byzantium  like  a  winter  snow 
storm  from  the  Euxine,  and  they  may  sweep  down  again.  Have  you 
given  thought  to  them.  Sir?  ”  asked  Digenes. 

“  Much  thought,  my  son,”  replied  the  Emperor,  “  but  though  they 
are  nearer  than  Saracen  or  Latin,  they  are  quite  dis-united,  and  full 
of  fierce  rivalries,  jealousies  and  ambitions.  If  one  is  our  enemy,  it 
makes  the  rest  our  friends.  When  the  Bulgarian  becomes  dangerous, 
we  will  hire  the  Turk  or  the  Russ  to  fall  upon  his  back.  The  whole 
Balkan  peninsula  is  a  den  of  savage  beasts  who  are  ever  snarling 
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at  each  other,  and  waiting  to  spring  on  each  other  unawares.  If  they 
could  only  agree  for  an  hour,  they  would  join  in  a  combined  attack 
upon  us ;  and  their  vast  hordes  and  limitless  cavalry  might  make  them 
a  formidable  foe  to  beat.  But  we  will  take  them  one  by  one,  and 
swallow  them  at  leisure  as  one  eats  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke.  Before 
the  Bulgarian  can  move,  we  will  take  care  to  have  the  Russ  upon 
his  back.  I  can  hear  in  my  day  dreams  the  roar  of  our  people  in 
the  Hippodrome  on  the  day  when  a  Basileus  of  New  Rome  shall  be 
hailed  on  his  victories  over  the  Northern  realm  of  Crumn  and  of 
Symeon  as  ‘  the  Victorious  Lord,’  ‘  the  Slaughterer  of  the  Bulgarians,’  ” 
said  the  Emperor,  with  prophetic  fervour  deepening  his  voice. 

“  And  the  Russ  of  Kiev  and  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Cher- 
sonesus?”  asked  Digenes,  “are  they  not  within  your  plans?” 

“  The  Russ  and  Patzinaks  who  swarm  along  the  Northern  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Euxine  are  too  far  off  us,  too  restless  and  nomad, 
and  altogether  too  loosely  organised  as  settled  nations  to  endanger 
the  Roman  Empire,”  said  Nicephorus  proudly.  “  The  Russ  make  fine 
guardsmen  for  us,  and  are  willing  to  do  our  service  for  proper  reward 
at  any  time.  We  will  civilise  and  Christianise  them  and  teach  them 
to  keep  Bulgarians  and  Turks  in  order.  Ah !  ”  he  went  on,  musing 
with  something  of  prophetic  strain,  “  Byzantium  may  fall  before  the 
Infidels  of  the  East — nay,  even  before  the  schismatic  Latins  of  the 
West — but  before  the  Northern  barbarians  never !  If  they  strove  for 
a  thousand  years  these  Varangians  shall  never  seat  their  Tsars  upon 
the  Golden  Horn.” 

“  Then  wherein  lie  the  great  dangers  of  the  Empire  ?  ”  asked  the 
Lord  Warden. 

“  In  the  corruption  of  officials,  in  malversation  of  the  finances,  and 
in  the  womanish  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Greek 
peninsula.  The  mongrel  mobs  which  fill  our  forum  and  hippodrome 
here  in  Byzantium,  the  Hellenes  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the  .^gean 
islands  and  seaboard,  are  good  only  to  tax — or  to  row  ships — not  to 
bear  arms  and  defend  their  country.  Happily  we  can  fill  our  armies 
with  good  men  and  true  from  the  highlands  of  Thrace,  Epirus,  and 
Macedonia,  from  the  plains  and  hills  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  all 
the  wild  tribesmen  who  swarm  in  the  frontier  Themes  of  the  Empire.” 

“  Where  then  is  the  difficulty  if  there  are  men  enough  and  men 
good  enough  ?  for  I  ask  for  none  better  than  the  troopers  I  have  led  in 
Cilicia,  Crete,  and  Syria,”  said  Digenes. 

“  The  enormous  efforts  we  have  to  make  against  a  circle  of  foes, 
the  vast  armies  and  fleets  we  need  to  raise — to  say  nothing  of  the 
subsidies  we  have  to  offer  to  barbarian  tributaries — absorb  immense 
sums  which  drain  the  wealth  even  of  this,  the  richest  empire  of  the 
world.  Our  immediate  need  is  strict  administration  of  the  finances. 
Thrift!  thrift!  my  son,  is  the  first  of  duties  to  a  king,  even  whilst 
gold  is  poured  forth  like  water  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  but  so 
that  all  serves  to  purchase  money’s  worth  and  solid  results.  Victories 
are  won  and  Conquests  are  made — not  alone  by  stout  hearts  and 
strong  arms — but  by  honest  handlim?  of  unlimited  wealth.” 
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“  And  is  not  the  Roman  Empire  wealthy  ?  ”  asked  the  Lord  Warden. 

“  But  not  wealthy  enough  for  all  its  needs,”  the  Emperor  rejoined 
with  passion,  “  whilst  half  its  lands  are  held  by  lazy  priests  and  monks, 
who  neither  serve  in  arms  nor  pay  their  taxes,  whilst  half  the  people 
of  the  luxurious  cities  of  old  Hellas  wear  the  cowl  or  the  stole.  Half 
monk  as  I  am  myself,  and  monk  and  hermit  as  I  have  striven  in  vain 
to  be,  my  very  first  care  will  be  to  curb  this  dry-rot  in  our  people,  this 
flinging  away  in  idle  monasteries  of  the  precious  wealth  of  the  Empire, 
this  consecration  to  hypocritical  sloth  of  so  large  a  part  of  our  people. 
It  is  not  God  they  worship,  but  some  Heathen  Idol — some  Sacred 
Hog — as  the  Apostle  himself  says — ‘  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.’  ” 

But  here,  the  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from  Basil, 
the  Prime  Minister,  craving  immediate  audience  on  urgent  matters  of 
State.  Nicephorus  received  him  alone  in  private. 

The  great  Eunuch  had  hurried  to  the  Palace  to  inform  the  Emperor 
of  the  receipt  of  grave  news  from  Sicily,  and  the  arrival  of  envoys 
from  the  distressed  Christians  of  Messina,  who  came  to  implore  im¬ 
mediate  help. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Nicephorus,  after  his  victorious  campaigns 
over  the  Saracens  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  had  been  to  denounce  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  in  a  time  of  weakness  with  the  Saracens  of  Africa, 
who  were  now  masters  of  Sicily.  He  had  insisted  on  refusing  further 
payment  of  the  eleven  thousand  pieces  of  gold  with  which  the  Governor 
of  Calabria  had  sought  to  buy  off  Saracen  invasions.  Thereupon  the 
Fatimite  Caliph  Mouizz  of  Tunis  ordered  an  immediate  investment 
of  Rametta  near  Messina,  which  was  the  sole  remaining  hold  of  the 
Christian  power  in  the  island.  Into  Rametta,  a  rocky  fortress  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Messina,  the  last  defenders  of  the  Cross  had  taken 
refuge,  and  with  them  were  all  that  had  escaped  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily. 

"  The  news  is  indeed  grave,”  said  the  Prime  Minister,  “  no  spot  in 
all  Sicily  remained  to  us  after  the  terrible  storming  of  Taormina  and 
the  loss  of  Messina  except  this  fortress  of  Rametta,  which  is  now 
closely  invested.  In  Italy  the  Empire  holds  effective  possession  of 
little  but  the  Themes  of  Calabria  and  Apulia  on  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  seaboards.  If  we  lose  all  territory  West  of  the  Dyrrhachian 
coast  and  the  Hellenic  islands,  the  name  of  Rome  will  be  brought  low 
indeed,  and  all  Western  Europe  will  be  divided  between  the  Saracen 
and  the  Teuton.” 

“  True,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  it  is  our  first  duty  to  save  the  brave 
outpost  at  Rametta,  and  the  expedition  already  being  fitted  out  must 
be  pushed  on  night  and  day  with  special  haste.  See  to  it,  my  Lord, 
the  vanguard  with  a  hundred  ships  and  ten  thousand  men  will  sail 
from  the  Golden  Horn  on  the  third  day  from  to-night.” 

“It  is  impossible.  Sire,”  replied  Basil,  after  making  some  brief 
calculations  in  his  note-book. 

“  Nothing  is  impossible,”  said  Nicephorus,  “  it  will  be  done.  And 
send  to-night  our  swiftest  despatch  boats  with  orders  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Theme,  of  Bari,  and  of  the  Calabrian  Theme, 
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to  meet  the  new  force  with  every  man  and  every  ship  they  can  spare 
with  safety.” 

“  They  shall  sail  within  an  hour,”  said  Basil,  “  and  whom  do  you 
destine  to  command  the  expedition?” 

“I  have  already  commissioned  Basil  Digenes  to  the  task,  to  take 
up  command  when  the  entire  armament  is  ready  to  start.  But  things 
are  so  urgent  in  Sicily  that  it  might  be  best  to  send  him  with  the 
advance  force  which  is  to  go  at  once.  His  heroic  and  dashing  temper 
will  fire  the  whole  army  he  is  to  lead.” 

“He  is  sorely  needed  still  in  the  city  to  organise  the  expedition  in 
all  its  details.  We  are  sending  out  the  biggest  men-of-war  that  have 
ever  left  our  docks,  with  every  munition  and  engine  of  war  that  our 
engineers  can  devise.  We  have  equipped  more  than  forty  thousand 
of  our  best  men,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  cavalry.” 

“  Remember,  that  in  this  crisis  speed  is  of  more  importance  than 
numbers,  and  dash  is  more  needed  than  strategy,”  said  the  Emperor. 

“With  such  a  foe,  rashness  would  be  fatal,”  replied  the  Minister 
gloomily,  “  but  I  go  to  carry  out  your  Majesty’s  orders,”  said  Basil, 
hesitating. 

“They  are  my  last  words,”  replied  Nicephorus,  peremptorily,  as  he 
closed  the  interview.  “  I  have  ardently  desired  to  command  this  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Sicily  in  person.  But  it  cannot  be.  The  vast  and  growing 
power  of  the  Saracens  of  the  East  on  our  Syrian  and  Cilician  borders 
is  even  more  menacing  and  more  urgent  than  the  rescue  of  the  brave 
Sicilian  garrison  in  the  West.  It  is  a  matter  of  myriads  in  the  East 
rather  than  hundreds  in  the  West — the  loss  of  a  rich  province,  not 
of  a  fortress.  I  must  reserve  myself  at  home  to  organise  the  armament 
for  Asia  until  I  go  to  lead  it  myself.” 

As  the  Minister  withdrew,  Theophano  herself  entered  the  Emperor’s 
cabinet.  The  stern  and  anxious  look  which  his  face  had  worn  during 
the  conversations  with  Digenes  and  Basil  on  the  crisis  of  the  State 
passed  off  like  a  summer  storm  cloud  as  the  form  of  his  adored  wife 
appeared.  He  started  from  his  seat,  rose,  and  went  to  meet  her 
with  arms  outstretched.  He  took  both  her  white  hands  in  his  huge 
grasp,  drew  her  towards  him,  and  looked  with  love  and  inquiry  into 
her  eyes. 

“  And  what  would  my  Queen  have  ?  ”  he  asked,  “  all  that  I  have 
is  hers:  all  that  I  can  win  shall  be  hers.” 

She  fondled  him  and  patted  his  cheek,  piercing  him  with  her 
radiant  eyes,  and  said,  “  Does  my  hero  think  I  come  to  ask  for  jewels, 
palaces,  or  provinces,  or  any  woman’s  toy?  I  am  the  helpmate  of 
my  Lord,  the  Basileus.  Together  we  mounted  to  the  throne  of  Rome, 
and  together  we  will  raise  its  eternal  name  to  a  higher  glory.  I  come 
not  to  ask  for  gewgaws,  but  to  take  counsel  on  affairs  of  state.” 

“  You  have  heard  the  black  news  from  the  far  West  ?  ”  asked 
Nicephorus. 

"  I  have.  And  I  come  to  say  that  the  Emperor  must  not  be  tempted 
to  go  to  the  succour  of  this  distant  fort :  he  has  his  great  expedition 
into  Syria  to  prepare.  He  must  not  desert  his  capital,  his  army  of 
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the  East,  his  council  of  ministers — his  wife — her  from  whom  these 
priests  seek  to  part  him.” 

“  Your  wishes  and  your  counsels  exactly  jump  with  my  own,  my 
Empress,”  said  Nicephorus,  smiling  and  joyful,  “  I  have  work  here 
more  urgent  even  than  the  relief  of  Rametta.  My  place  will  be  well 
filled  by  the  Akritas,  Basil  Digenes,  whom  I  have  decided  to  despatch 
at  once  with  the  advanced  force.” 

“  Surely  not,”  replied  the  Augusta,  “  Basil  Digenes  is  an  honourable 
man  and  a  noble  soldier,  but  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Agatha 
will  make  him  a  Prince  of  the  Basilian  dynasty,  uncle  of  my  sons,  an 
inevitable  rival  to  them,  a  possible  rebel  to  yourself.” 

“  Digenes  is  the  soul  of  honour,”  said  Nicephorus,  warmly,  “  I  would 
trust  him  with  my  life.  I  would  trust  him  as  I  trust  my  God — as 
I  trust  you,  the  Saint  of  my  prayers.” 

“  He  seems  to  be  even  better  trusted — better  loved,”  she  said,  with 
a  bewitching  air  of  jealousy.  Theophano  continued  to  pout.  Silence 
ensued. 

“  My  hero  of  the  Eastern  wars  little  knows  the  quicksands  and 
whirlpools  of  our  Bosphorus  and  all  the  intrigues  of  this  palace  and 
court  and  people.  A  successful  soldier  after  a  great  triumph  over 
the  Saracen  will  find  himself  forced  into  the  vermilion  buskins  by  the 
shouts  of  the  people  and  the  swords  of  his  men,  and  driven  to  head  a 
palace  revolution,  however  much  he  struggle  against  it  himself.  Is  it 
not  so,  my  Lord  Basileus,  who  dethroned  me  and  my  sons,  however 
much  he  sought  to  bury  his  glory  in  a  cell  on  Mount  Athos  ?  ”  And 
the  woman  shot  forth  alternate  beams  of  reproach  and  admiration, 
irony  and  love. 

Nicephorus  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  intrigue  that  he  could  not 
understand,  which  he  despised,  but  could  not  master.  He  remained 
silent  and  in  deep  meditation. 

“  You  must  name  for  this  office,”  she  said,  “  members  of  your  own 
family  and  close  allies  of  yourself.” 

“  Whom  have  I  ?  ”  said  he,  sadly.  “  I  have  no  kinsman  competent 
whom  I  can  spare.  I  have  no  creatures  of  my  own.  I  never  had. 
I  never  will  have.” 

“Nay  !  ”  said  she  at  once,  “you  have  a  cousin,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  dashing  soldiers  of  Rome,  the  Patrician  Manuel,  son,  at 
any  rate  in  blood,  of  your  Uncle  Leo  Phocas,  of  him  whom  the  Usurper 
Lecapenus  treacherously  seized  and  blinded  forty  years  ago.  Manuel 
is  bound  to  the  house  of  Phocas  for  ever,  his  bar-sinister  makes  any 
rivalry  impossible.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  fiery  nature,  one  whom 
the  soldiers  love  to  follow.” 

“  Too  fiery,  perhaps,”  said  Nicephorus,  musing,  “  but  the  crisis 
demands  the  most  reckless  valour.” 

“  Then  put  him  in  charge  of  the  vanguard,  and  let  the  general 
command  be  reserved  for  Nicetas,  one  of  our  Protovestiaries,  and 
brother  of  Michael,  who  served  us  so  often  as  messenger.” 

“What?  the  Eunuch,  Nicetas?”  said  Nicephorus — “a  man  of 
hearty  piety  and  profound  learning,  but  hardly  fit  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope.” 
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“  No !  Manuel  will  lead  the  charge,”  said  Theophano,  “  no  captain 
in  your  whole  army  is  a  more  desperate  fire-eater,  and  Nicetas  with  his 
wisdom  and  coolness  will  keep  the  hot  blood  of  Manuel  in  restraint.” 

“  I  will  think  of  it,”  said  the  Emperor,  who  himself  had  often  been 
inspired  by  the  wild  courage  of  his  young  kinsman — “  I  will  consider 
what  you  urge.” 

“  No !  ”  said  the  temptress,  “  promise  me  this,  if  you  love  me.” 

Nicephorus  did  not  promise;  but  in  the  end  he  committed  the 
great  expedition  to  his  cousin  Manuel  as  cavalry  leader,  with  Nicetas 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  and  to  them  he  added  a  prelate  Nicephorus, 
one  of  the  ablest  administrators  in  the  Empire. 

The  issue  was  a  terrible  disaster.  The  expedition  was  hurried  to 
the  Sicilian  waters,  where  the  unenterprising  Nicetas  wasted  it  in  petty 
divisions  round  the  coast.  Manuel  forced  his  cavalry  across  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  captured  that  city.  He  dashed  down  along 
the  coast,  recovering  Taormina,  Leontini,  Termini,  and  Syracuse. 
Then,  mad  with  triumph,  and  not  waiting  for  the  whole  of  the  force 
to  join  him,  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  Rametta.  As  the  morning 
sun  rose,  he  could  see  the  rocky  citadel  still  uncaptured,  as  it  stood 
proudly  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  precipitous  crags.  The 
three  defiles  which  led  into  the  plain  were  forced  one  by  one  by  the 
impetuous  charges  of  the  Byzantines;  and  thence  Manuel,  intoxicated 
with  victory,  plunged  on  to  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  city.  Here 
he  was  met  by  the  Saracen  General  in  person,  who  had  gathered  round 
him  his  reserve — a  band  of  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert  in  snow-white 
tunics,  wielding  lances  and  swords  of  perfect  temper.  A  desperate 
hand-to-hand  combat  ensued  wherein  Manuel  fell  in  the  midst  of  a 
mingled  heap  of  Africans  and  Byzantines.  The  loss  of  their  hot¬ 
headed  chief  threw  the  whole  cavalry  into  confusion,  for  their  leader, 
instead  of  keeping  them  in  hand  and  directing  their  movements,  had 
scattered  them  far  and  wide  over  the  plain.  Confusion  turned  to 
panic — panic  became  a  massacre.  As  night  fell,  ten  thousand  Byzan¬ 
tines  lay  on  the  bloody  field,  for  the  Saracens  made  no  prisoners.  The 
relieving  expedition  was  repulsed — the  captured  cities  were  retaken, 
Rametta  fell.  And  a  dark  cloud  rested  on  the  reign  of  the  new 
Emperor:  his  grievous  error  sank  into  his  soul. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

An  Emperor's  Day. 

Day  after  day,  the  Emperor  rose  at  dawn,  and  with  his  staff  rode 
forth  to  the  Strateywn,  the  great  review  ground  of  the  city — the 
Caiwpus  Martius  of  New  Rome — to  exercise  troops  newly  arrived  as 
contingents  for  the  army  of  the  East.  The  day  after  the  sailing  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition  (destined  to  end  as  ill  as  another  famous 
Sicilian  expedition),  there  was  a  lively  stir  in  the  Palace  to  witness 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  division  of  five  thousand  horsemen  recently  arrived 
from  the  Upper  Danube — Magyars  as  we  call  them — Turks  as  they 
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were  then  named — a  tribe  which  had  been  admitted  to  settle  within 
the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

Basil  Digenes,  Bardas  Skleros,  with  our  young  friend  Eric  still  at 
his  side,  and  a  crowd  of  officers  rode  into  the  ground  on  the  staff  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Strategion,  or  Review  ground,  stood  on  the  low 
land  to  the  West  of  the  modern  “  Seraglio,”  close  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
between  the  Stamboul  end  of  the  floating  bridge  and  the  present 
railway  terminus.  Bardas  called  Eric’s  attention  to  the  typical  monu¬ 
ments  with  which  it  was  adorned — the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  pillar  bearing  the  imperial  edict,  whereby  New 
Rome  had  been  endowed  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  city  of 
the  Tiber. 

”  Six  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  passed,”  said  the  General  to 
his  young  follower,  “  since  our  immortal  Founder  placed  us  here  on 
this  Golden  Horn  beneath  the  new  Seven  Hills,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  years  had  passed  before  he  moved  Rome  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Bosphorus.  These  various  subject  tribes,  allies,  and  tributaries 
whose  arms  and  ensigns  cover  this  great  plain  to-day,  change  and  pass, 
form  new  nations  and  go  from  one  seat  to  another — but  Rome  exists 
for  ever.  In  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  she  has  never  met 
her  conqueror,  nor  even  her  match.” 

Eric’s  history  was  far  too  slight  and  vague  to  enable  him  to  follow 
this  bold  boast,  much  less  to  dispute  it;  but,  where  all  was  wonderful 
and  gigantic,  he  accepted  the  antiquity  of  the  city  with  awe.  His 
mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  martial  sight  spread  out  before 
him.  In  front  of  Headquarters,  where  stood  what  we  now  call  “  the 
Saluting  point,”  was  stationed  a  detachment  of  the  Varangian  Guard, 
who  to-day  were  told  off  as  an  escort  to  the  general,  to  keep  the 
ground  and  mark  the  lines.  Opposite  to  them,  at  the  further  limit 
of  the  ground,  was  the  position  of  the  Macedonian  heavy-armed  shields- 
men.  Hirsute  Abasgians  and  Iberians  from  the  Southern  valleys  of 
the  Caucasus,  on  mountain  ponies  and  in  shaggy  sheepskins  and  furs, 
held  another  side  of  the  ground.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  day 
was  a  series  of  cavalry  charges  and  evolutions  by  the  mass  of  Magyar 
mounted  archers  which  was  the  latest  body  of  troopers  enlisted  in 
the  imperial  army.  The  Emperor  glowed  with  pride  and  hope  as  he 
shouted  the  word  of  command — which  was  repeated  in  Hungarian 
dialects  by  the  “  interpreter,’’  or  captain  of  each  squadron,  and  as  he 
watched  the  rapid  movements  and  consummate  horsemanship  of  men, 
who  then,  as  now,  were  accounted  to  rank  with  the  finest  cavalry  of 
their  age.  Nicephorus,  a  cavalry  man  from  youth,  called  his  staff 
round  him,  and  enlarged  with  enthusiasm  and  in  detail  on  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  the  mounted  arm  in  war,  and  he  forced  on 
them  those  lessons  as  to  scouting,  rapidity  in  advance,  and  the  system 
of  successive  charges  which  are  laid  down  so  authoritatively  in  his 
own  book  on  “  Tactics.” 

As  they  rode  with  the  staff  in  the  exercises,  Eric  plied  his  general 
with  inquiries  and  amused  him  with  his  naive  remarks.  The  young 
hero,  who  had  seen  active  service  already  with  several  different  nations. 
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had  already  that  soldier’s  eye  which  distinguished  him  so  much  in 
after  years  in  the  campaigns  of  Basil  II.  against  the  Bulgarians;  when, 
under  the  adopted  name  of  Nicephorus  Ouranos,  he  gained  so  splendid 
a  victory  over  King  Samuel.  What  amazed  the  young  Norwegian  was 
the  complicated  evolution  whereby  a  whole  cavalry  division  of  five 
thousand  troopers  was  regularly  divided  into  four  lines,  the  first  the 
fighting  line,  the  second  the  supporting  line,  the  third  behind  them 
as  another  reserve,  and  fourthly,  detachments  on  either  wings.  And 
small  squadrons  were  detached  to  lie-in-wait  and  were  called  the 
“outlying  guard.” 

“  The  force  now  engaged  in  manoeuvres,”  said  Bardas  to  his  young 
aide,  whose  military  genius  he  had  already  perceived  and  resolved  to 
train,  “  the  force  on  the  field  is  what  we  call  ‘  a  division  ’  (or  turma). 
Each  division,  you  observe,  is  composed  of  two  ‘  brigades  ’  (or  drungi). 
Each  brigade  of  five  ‘  regiments  ’  {handae).  The  senior  general  of 
division,  whom  we  call  a  turmarch,  leads  the  front  line,  stationed  in 
the  centre  of  it  with  his  standard-bearer,  orderlies,  and  trumpeters. 
Then  you  will  see  the  intervals  between  the  regiments  to  enable  the 
reserve  to  pass  through  or  the  front  line  to  retire  in  order.” 

“  Oh !  but  this  is  a  complicated  order  of  battle  indeed,”  said  Eric, 
“is  all  this  quadruple  and  quintuple  disposition  observed  on  the  field 
in  actual  war,  or  is  it  a  mere  peace  manoeuvre  to  practise  discipline  ?  ” 

“  This  is  but  the  A.B.C.  of  tactics,  my  son,”  said  Bardas,  smiling, 
“of  course,  a  Roman  army  on  the  field  of  battle  is  drawn  up  as 
you  see  it  here,  with  all  of  these  rules — all  of  them  and  a  great  many 
more.  All  this  is  what  you  have  to  learn,  my  young  friend.” 

“  But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  it  with  the  eye  in  the  clouds  of  dust, 
and  the  rapid  manoeuvres  of  the  Squadrons,”  said  the  youth,  perplexed 
by  the  amazing  variety  of  the  interlacing  movements  he  saw. 

“  Well !  you  must  study  your  books  of  military  science.  You  don’t 
suppose  a  Roman  general  is  to  be  made  without  hard  study  of  rules 
and  formations  in  our  manuals  of  the  Art  of  War.  There  is  the 
excellent  Strategicon  of  the  illustrious  Emperor  Maurice,  which,  old 
as  it  is,  is  still  to  be  read.  Then  there  are  the  Tactics  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  Learned,  ancestor  of  the  young  Basileis  minors;  and,  above 
all  others,  there  is  the  Tactics  of  our  present  Augustus,  which  I  have 
myself  drafted  at  his  dictation,  and  which  is  being  now  circulated  to 
the  army  chiefs  in  the  rough.  Pore  over  that  by  night,  my  boy,  and 
practice  its  rules  by  day,  and  you  may  one  day  lead  a  Roman  army 
yourself.” 

“  But  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  all  this  science  you  call  it,” 
said  Eric,  puzzled.  “  I  have  seen  hard  fighting  with  Danes,  Russ,  and 
Bulgars.  I  have  seen  the  Frank  knights  on  the  Seine.  Indeed,  I 
was  a  squire  of  Rudolph  when  he  marched  to  join  the  great  King  of 
the  Germans  in  the  expedition  wherein  he  routed  the  Magyars.  And  I 
saw  the  flower  of  the  Saracens  of  Spain  when  the  Caliph  Abderrahman 
was  buried  at  Cordova.  But  we  never  heard  anything  of  divisions, 
brigades,  and  regiments,  much  less  of  first,  second,  and  third  lines  of 
attack,  reserves,  and  flank  charges.  With  Russ,  Franks,  Saxons,  and 
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Saracens  each  chief  leads  his  own  men-at-arms,  and  they  follow  his 
pennon  as  close  as  they  can.” 

“  Why,  of  course,  you  never  heard  of  all  this  amongst  these  wild 
men,”  cried  Bardas  aloud,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  “  the  Roman  army  is 
the  only  army  on  earth  that  is  scientifically  equipped  and  led  by  officers 
who  are  masters  of  their  art.  These  outlandish  barbarians  are  brave 
enough,  and  strong  enough,  and  proud  enough,  God  knows,  but  they 
know  less  of  the  glorious  arts  of  war,  of  tactics,  manoeuvres,  and 
stratagem  than  any  one  of  those  transport  details  you  see  waiting 
there  with  the  carts  and  spades  and  shovels,  or  indeed  less  than  any 
common  bearer  from  the  ambulance  train.  A  Frank  or  Saxon  knight, 
even  a  Saracen  Emir,  would  think  he  knew  the  whole  of  his  business 
when  he  could  sit  his  charger,  wield  his  lance  and  his  sword  with 
dexterity,  and  lead  a  mob  of  his  own  followers  pell-mell  in  a  furious 
charge.” 

“  Aye,  I  have  seen  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Lombards  charge  like  a 
herd  of  wild  bulls  in  the  Thuringian  forests,”  said  Eric. 

“  Oh !  heroic  enough,  no  doubt,”  said  Bardas,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 
“  these  knight-errants  would  prefer  to  lose  a  battle  amidst  prodigies 
of  valour,  rather  than  to  win  it  by  craft  and  science.  To  us  Byzan¬ 
tines  craft  and  science  are  two-thirds  of  war !  ” 

“  And  is  the  whole  Roman  army  thus  organised  in  divisions,  brigades, 
regiments,  and  attendant  corps — and  has  each  squadron  and  regiment 
a  distinctive  arm  and  uniform  of  its  own?  ”  asked  Eric  again. 

“  Certainly,”  said  Bardas,  “  a  Roman  army  consists  of  regiilan 
regularly  drilled,  equipped,  and  armed.  They  are  not  a  levy  of 
countrymen  or  a  casual  muster  of  followers,  tenants,  vassals,  and 
tribesmen.” 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  began  to  strike,  the  corps  were  paraded, 
distributed,  and  marched  off  to  barracks.  The  young  Varangian  was 
amazed  at  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  so  large  a  force  was 
drawn  off  the  review  ground  to  barracks  in  various  quarters,  and  the 
exact  order  which  each  arm  and  detachment  observed.  Light  and 
heavy  cavalry,  bowmen,  shieldmen,  and  foot  guards  drew  off  in  turn, 
with  the  regularity  of  a  modern  review,  each  corps  attended  by  its 
own  followers,  engineers,  transport,  and  bearers — with  carts,  pack 
horses,  and  camp  utensils,  spades,  picks,  saws,  arrows,  and  bolts — the 
whole  equipped  to  take  the  field. 

The  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  embassies  from 
foreign  rulers,  tributaries,  and  tribes,  who  had  been  deputed  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  new  Sovereign.  Bardas  Skleros  was  on  duty  in  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  desired  to  impress  the  imagination  of 
his  young  follower,  whose  great  promise  as  a  soldier  of  keen  intelligence 
and  strong  character  he  had  begun  to  recognise.  Accordingly,  he 
placed  Eric  under  the  charge  of  his  honour,  Symmachos,  a  Silentiary, 
or  Gentleman-in-Waiting  of  the  Chambers,  who  undertook  to  coach 
the  young  Norseman  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  No  part  of  the 
Imperial  system  was  more  important  than  the  practice  of  the  military 
officials  to  attract  new  blood  into  their  service  and  to  impress  on  out- 
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lying  tribesmen  of  all  nations  a  sense  of  the  power  and  culture  of  the 
Empire. 

Eric  entered  the  Sacred  Palace  from  the  Augusteum  through  the 
Brazen  Porch  of  Chalce,  where  he  was  now  known  to  the  guards  and 
porters,  and  making  his  way  through  the  Triclinium  of  the  Scholares, 
it.,  the  Guard-room  of  the  Body-Guard,  into  the  great  open  Outer 
Court,  he  passed  through  the  bronze  gates  there,  where  he  was  met 
by  Symmachos  in  the  spacious  cloister  in  which  there  stood,  apart  from 
the  main  Palace,  the  sumptuous  Court  known  as  the  Magnaura.  He 
was  allowed  to  witness  the  passage  of  their  Majesties  through  the 
Gallery  of  the  Forty  Saints,  adorned  with  colossal  mosaic  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  chief  martyrs  and  glories  of  the  Orthodox  Church;  and 
so  on  through  the  Sigma,  or  Great  Oval,  to  the  Long  Corridor  of  the 
Daphne.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  escorted  by  their  Cubiculars, 
Spathaires,  Vestiaries,  Lords  and  I^adies-in-Waiting,  Gold  Stick,  and 
Sword-bearers,  all  marshalled  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Household.  All 
were  in  State  robes  and  gold  embroidered  mantles,  with  collars  and 
badges,  according  to  their  rank  and  office.  From  the  Long  Corridor  of 
the  Daphne,  their  Majesties  passed  into  the  Church  of  our  Lord,  which 
in  former  dynasties  had  been  the  private  chapel  of  the  Palace.  There 
they  received  the  lighted  wax  candles  which  they  placed  before  the 
Sacred  emblem,  and  prostrated  themselves  in  worship  at  the  altar 
over  which  stood  the  grand  and  pathetic  figure  of  the  Redeemer  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

Whilst  their  Majesties  were  engaged  in  their  devotions,  the  Silent - 
iary  took  the  young  guardsman  into  the  great  Hall  of  Magnaura, 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen.  It  stood,  as  we  have  said,  apart 
from  the  Sacred  Palace  itself,  in  the  Gardens  to  the  North,  and  it 
abutted  on  the  Senate-House,  and  Church  of  Mary  of  the  Copper 
mart  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Wisdom. 
This  magnificent  Basilica  was  in  the  oblong  form  with  a  semicircular 
apse,  and  a  raised  platform,  of  which  examples  remain  to  us  in  Rome, 
Pompeii,  and  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  On  each  side  six  porphyry 
columns  supported  the  gilded  comice  and  formed  the  openings  to  seven 
lateral  exedras,  or  recesses.  Beside  the  terminal  apse,  there  rose  from 
the  platform  on  which  stood  the  throne  four  vast  monoliths  of  the 
lovely  green  marble  of  Sparta — in  groups  of  two  each  on  either  side. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  were  entirely  covered  with  panels  of  Proconnesian 
and  Phrygian  streaked  marbles,  as  we  see  it  to-day  in  Aya  Sophia. 
The  capitals  were  mainly  of  bronze  gilt,  in  form  such  as  we  see  at 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  The  central  doors  were  also  of  bronze  gilt.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  mosaic  designs  made  of  glass  and  gilt  tesserae, 
having  figures  of  the  Saviour,  Virgin,  and  Saints,  mixed  with  arabesque 
patterns  of  vine  leaves,  acanthus,  Greek  crosses,  monograms,  and  ex¬ 
quisite  geometric  traceries. 

As  Eric  entered  and  surveyed  in  mute  awe  this  grand  edifice, 
glowing  with  soft  radiance  like  a  sunset,  for  its  supreme  splendour 
of  colour  was  harmonised  into  a  tone  of  solemnity  and  peace,  the  royal 
architects  were  just  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  special  adornments 
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of  the  day.  Gilded  chains  were  suspended  from  column  to  column, 
and  from  each  chain  was  hung  a  huge  candelabrum  of  silver,  each 
bearing  twenty-five  lamps.  Tapestries  and  curtains  were  hung  over 
the  doorways  and  lateral  recesses  and  partly  concealed  the  golden  organ 
and  choir  of  the  Emperor  on  one  side,  and  the  silver  organ  and  choir 
of  the  Factions  on  the  other  side.  Rich  rugs,  of  the  design  we  now 
call  Persian,  were  strewn  over  the  marble  flooring  of  the  Hall  and 
across  the  steps  and  the  dais  whereon  the  imperial  cortege  was  to 
stand. 

That  which  to  the  untutored  but  imaginative  mind  of  the  young 
Viking  was  the  most  beautiful  and  mystic  work  before  him,  was  the 
Throne  of  Solomon,  which  served  as  the  Emperor’s  seat.  It  had 
been  exactly  reproduced  from  the  account  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  Chap.  X. 

“  The  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold. 
The  throne  had  six  steps  and  the  top  of  the  throne  was  round  behind  :  and 
there  were  stays  on  either  side  on  the  place  of  the  seat,  and  two  lions  stood 
beside  the  stays.  And  twelve  lions  stood  there  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 
upon  the  six  steps  :  there  was  not  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom.” 

The  Emperors  of  the  Romans,  who  claimed  to  be  in  a  sense  the 
successors  of  the  chosen  people  and  who  are  often  represented  in 
illuminated  manuscripts  in  royal  robes  as  Kings  of  Israel,  had  carefully 
restored  the  Throne  of  Solomon  as  their  seat  of  high  state.  The  chair 
itself  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  lions  which  supported  the  arms 
of  the  chair  were  of  silver  gilt,  as  were  the  smaller  lions  which  acted 
as  supporters  on  the  six  steps  below  it.  Such  a  throne  was  taken  as 
a  pattern  throughout  the  West;  and  the  famous  seat  of  Dagobert  in 
the  Louvre  is  supported  by  lions  in  the  same  way.  The  “  Throne  of 
Solomon,”  however,  was  not  a  curule  chair — but  a  much  more  solid 
and  magnificent  erection,  having  a  high  back  adorned  with  gems  and 
enamel  enrichments.  Eric  gazed  in  amazement  and  awe  at  the 
splendid  hall;  but  he  was  presently  dragged  by  his  guide  to  witness 
the  procession  that  was  forming  in  the  Courtyard  outside  the  Magnaura 
itself. 

The  Magistri,  the  Patricians,  and  the  Senate  in  a  body,  with  a 
crowd  of  oflicials  of  various  ranks,  awaited  the  summons  to  attend 
the  Court.  A  Silentiary  having  given  the  signal,  Eric  and  Symmachos 
were  able  to  enter  the  Hall  and  view  the  approach  of  their  Majesties. 
Before  they  took  their  seats  on  the  thrones,  the  imperial  crowns,  with 
their  long  pendants  of  pearls  and  gems,  were  placed  on  their  heads, 
and  the  royal  mantles  were  thrown  over  their  State  robes.  Nicephorus 
himself  sat  on  the  “  Throne  of  Solomon,”  Theophano  at  his  left  hand, 
and  the  two  child-Basileis  on  low  stools  behind  them.  Around  them 
were  placed  the  secretaries  and  notaries  to  take  a  report  of  the 
words  spoken,  with  the  Logothete,  or  Finance  Minister,  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  In  the  rear  behind  the  throne  stood  a  crowd  of  Cubiculars, 
Silentiaries,  and  the  Lords-in-Waiting  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Golden 
Banqueting  Chamber. 

When  the  royal  party  were  all  seated  and  placed,  the  Master  of 
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the  Household  gave  the  signal  for  the  Sacramental  cheer;  and  from 
the  choirs  behind  the  curtains  and  from  the  crowd  at  the  end  of  the 
Hall  broke  forth  the  ritual  chant — “  Long,  Long  live  our  Basileus — 
Long  Live  our  Basilissa — many — many — happy  years,  give  them,  O 
Lord  God !  ”  At  another  signal  from  the  Master  of  the  Household, 
the  Gold  Stick  in  waiting  introduced  the  first  “Curtain,”  i.e.,  the 
Magistri  or  Marshals,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  nearest  recess. 
The  Magistri  advanced  to  the  throne  and  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  steps.  A  second  Usher  introduced  the  second  “  Curtain,”  i.e.,  the 
Patricians,  who  stood  next  in  rank,  and  so  on,  the  Senators,  and  each 
successive  order  in  due  turn,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  which  served 
to  mark  their  place  in  the  ceremonial. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  foreign  envoys,  the  first  of  whom  were 
from  the  powerful  Caliph  of  Cordova,  now  Hakim  II.,  with  whom 
relations  of  amity  were  still  maintained.  The  Master  of  the  House¬ 
hold  again  signalled  to  the  Gold  Stick,  who,  with  great  ceremony, 
introduced  the  mission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Emir  Ghalib, 
supported  by  the  learned  Ibn  Khaldun,  the  same  who  had  escorted 
Digenes  and  his  companions  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Empire. 
The  Emir  was  accompanied  on  his  right  hand  by  the  Catepano,  or 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  on  the  left  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  was  attended  by  an  interpreter  and  his  secretaries.  The  envoy 
of  the  mighty  Caliph  was  permitted  to  make  his  obeisance  in  his  own 
way — whilst  the  envoys  of  the  rude  tribes  of  the  North  or  the  East 
were  required  to  prostrate  themselves  at  full  length  before  the  mystic 
throne. 

As  each  ambassador  advanced  and  made  his  salaam,  the  organs 
pealed  forth  a  triumphal  maxch,  and  as  he  rose  from  the  ground  the 
kettledrums  crashed  a  sonorous  welcome.  The  Chancellor  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  ambassador,  and  inquired  of  the  health  of  the  Sovereign 
or  Chief  whom  he  represented,  and  the  ceremonial  compliments  of 
friendship  and  congratulation  were  duly  recited.  Then  the  golden  lions 
around  the  throne  were  made  to  utter  sounds  in  imitation  of  a  roar 
of  the  beast  by  an  ingenious  mechanism,  which  was  nothing  but  the 
stop  of  an  organ  concealed  beneath  the  floor.  To  Eric  and  to  the 
untutored  envoys  of  the  North,  the  sounds  issuing  from  the  throats  of 
the  lions  seemed  little  less  than  miraculous.  To  the  citizens  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  with  whom  the  wind  organ  and  other  instruments  of  the 
kind  were  familiar,  the  mechanical  roar  of  the  lions  on  the  throne  and 
the  twittering  of  the  golden  birds  in  the  canopy  above,  which  was  also 
a  favourite  device,  had  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  useful  toy,  that 
amused  the  groundlings  and  amazed  the  barbarians. 

The  envoy  of  the  Caliph  was  succeeded  by  a  prelate  despatched 
from  old  Rome  by  the  Pope  (or  Anti-Pope),  Leo  VIII.,  who  was 
struggling  amidst  horrors  of  every  sort  to  dispossess  the  infamous 
Octavian  claiming  to  be  Pope  John  XII.  Nicephorus,  whose  de¬ 
testation  of  the  degraded  and  servile  Papacy  was  boundless,  had  been 
persuaded  with  difficulty  to  receive  the  opponent  and  rival  of  the 
ferocious  murderer  who  now  desecrated  the  Latin  see.  Basil  and  the 
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astute  council  of  the  Empire  had  warned  their  proud  Chief  not  to 
rebuff  the  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  all-powerful  Otto  I.  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Nicephorus 
listened  to  the  hollow  congratulations  of  the  Italian  prelate  in  silence 
and  directed  his  chancellor  to  reply  to  them  with  the  best  grace  he 
could  assume.  The  Roman  prelate  was  followed  by  envoys  from 
Venice,  Amalphi,  and  the  Dukes  of  Beneventum  and  Capua,  who 
still  admitted  a  shadowy  bond  of  vassalage  to  the  successor  of  Justinian 
at  Byzantium. 

The  Italian  envoys  were  succeeded  by  a  crowd  of  deputies  from 
various  nations,  tribes,  and  princelets  North  of  the  Ister  and  the 
Euxine  sea,  or  such  as  lay  beyond  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire. 
They  were  first  Patzinaks,  then  Russ ;  then  Chazars,  Alans,  and 
“  Turks,”  or  Hungarians  as  we  call  them  to-day.  All  were  in  un¬ 
couth  and  picturesque  native  costumes,  shaggy  skins,  tall  and  pointed 
headgear,  and  strange  ornaments.  They  brought  rich  presents  of 
various  sorts,  embroidered  garments,  embossed  arms,  enamelled  vases, 
horses,  performing  bears,  and  white  bors  hounds,  which  were  paraded 
in  the  court  outside — then  announced  with  much  solemnity,  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  equal  curiosity  and  interest. 

The  long  reception  was  continued  for  hours  as  the  envoys  were 
presented  from  the  Kings  of  Armenia  proper,  the  dwellers  around 
Mount  Ararat  and  the  plains  of  Lake  Van;  from  the  Abasgians  and 
Georgians  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Lazi,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Iberians, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  the  right  to  assume  the  Byzantine  title 
of  Curopalates.  Long  before  the  stream  of  introductions  had  ended,  with 
its  ever  varying  changes  of  language,  costume,  and  manner,  the  young 
Scandinavian  had  been  quite  lost  in  the  babel  of  tongues  and  the 
moving  panorama  before  his  eyes.  The  impression  had  been  fully 
driven  into  his  open  mind  which  the  subtle  politicians  of  Constantin¬ 
ople  ever  sought  to  extend — the  impression  of  the  world-wide  relations 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  its  claim  to  be  the  centre  of  power,  culture, 
and  Christian  civilisation.  It  was  the  policy  embodied  by  Constantine 
Born-in-the-Purple  in  the  fifty-three  chapters  of  his  work  On  the 
Administration  of  the  Empire,  which  he  so  laboriously — and  so  use¬ 
lessly — prepared  for  the  instruction  of  his  feckless  son. 

There  is  a  pathos  to-day  as  we  read  the  dedication  and  preface  to 
this  work,  recalling  as  it  does  so  much  profound  State  policy,  and  such 
wasted  hopes.  ”  C onstantine  by  grace  of  Christ  the  King  Everlasting, 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  these  to  his  only  son,  Romanus,  crowned  of 
God  and  Borririn-the-Purple,  Emperor.”  He  begins: — “A  wise  son 
rejoices  the  heart  of  his  father,  and  an  affectionate  father  has  delight 
in  a  thoughtful  son.  Now,  therefore,  my  son,  listen  to  my  w’ords;  and 
if  you  take  to  heart  these  lessons  you  will  be  counted  as  wise  amongst 
the  thoughtful,  and  as  thoughtful  amongst  the  wise.  The  people  will 
bless  thee,  and  many  nations  shall  call  thee  fortunate.  Take  to  heart 
that  which  it  behoves  thee  to  understand,  so  shalt  thou  wield  the 
helm  of  this  Empire  like  a  wise  ruler.  And  do  thou,  O  Lord  my  God, 
whose  heavenly  kingdom  is  indestructible  and  everlasting,  vouchsafe 
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to  guide  in  the  right  way  this  my  son  whom  I  have  begotten  by  thy 
grace.”  Alas!  the  bright  youth  so  beloved  and  so  promising,  was 
guided  rather  in  the  wrong  way  by  Theophano,  by  Bringas,  by 
Chsrina,  and  many  devils  like  unto  them,  into  the  bottomless  pit 
where  he  lay  the  scorn  of  after  ages. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  audience  a  scene  of  extraordinary  violence 
roused  the  whole  hall  to  a  state  of  wild  excitement.  The  envoys  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Bulgaria,  the  Tsar  Peter,  had  the  right,  as  the  Tsar 
was  allowed  the  title  of  Basileus,  to  be  presented  before  all  other 
foreign  ambassadors.  To-day  they  had  been  purposely  kept  to  the 
last,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances  and  indignation.  Peter,  when 
nearly  forty  years  before  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 
the  powerful  Symeon,  had  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Byzantine 
kingdom,  and  had  married  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Emperor  Lecap- 
enus,  a  cousin  of  Romanus  II.  By  this  treaty,  the  Bulgarian  Sovereign 
was  entitled  to  receive  a  yearly  subsidy  in  consideration  of  his  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Empire  from  the  incursions  of  the  Magyars  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom,  now  extended  from  Bel¬ 
grade  to  Adrianople,  which  under  Symeon  had  been  a  terrible  incubus 
to  Constantinople,  had  become  weak  and  peaceful  under  Peter,  and 
a  docile  imitator  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  Byzantium.  The  subsidy 
was  regularly  paid;  but  the  Bulgarian  monarchy  had  been  little 
able  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Danubian  raiders.  To  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Empire,  they  alleged  their  own  weakness.  Nice- 
phorus  in  council  had  resolved  to  refuse  any  further  payment;  and 
indeed,  he  had  secretly  decided  on  a  policy  which  should  bring  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom  to  its  knees  by  force  of  arms. 

When  at  last  admitted  to  the  Hall  of  audience,  the  Bulgarian 
envoys  committed  the  imprudence  of  adding  to  the  formal  compliments 
to  the  new  Basileus  the  exasperating  demand  for  payment  of  the 
annual  subsidy,  which  they  spoke  of  as  “  the  tribute  they  had  been 
sent  to  claim.”  Nicephorus,  who  wanted  but  a  pretext  of  the  kind 
to  justify  a  rupture  with  the  kingdom,  rose  from  his  throne;  and  in 
a  tone  of  indignation,  which  he  had  no  need  to  feign,  for  the  very 
word  “  tribute  ”  had  roused  him  to  ungovernable  passion,  he  broke 
out  thus :  — “  Foul  shame  would  it  be  to  us  Romans,  to  us  who  in 
arms  have  driven  before  us  every  enemy  who  has  dared  to  meet  us, 
if  we  consent  to  pay  ‘  tribute  ’  as  if  we  were  slaves  buying  their  freedom 
by  coin — aye,  pay  tribute  to  a  horde  of  Scythians — this  miserable 
and  unclean  tribe  of  barbarians.” 

This  extraordinary  outburst,  so  unusual  in  a  man  as  taciturn  and 
as  self-controlled  as  Nicephorus,  electrified  the  audience;  for  only 
the  Privy  Councillors,  and  but  few  of  them,  knew  of  the  Emperor’s 
settled  purpose  to  bring  on  a  war  with  the  Tsar  Peter. 

Then  the  Emperor,  kindling  with  his  own  passion,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  that  he  never  used  in  public  councils,  turned  to  his  aged 
father,  Bardas,  as  if  to  recall  some  bye-gone  incident  of  the  Lecapenian 
usurpers,  and  said:  “What  on  earth  do  these  Moesians  mean,  my 
father,  by  talking  about  tribute  as  due  to  them  from  Rome  ? — ‘  tri- 
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bute,’  do  they  say?  What,  Sir,  am  I  not  your  own  true-born  son? 
Am  I,  the  August  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  to  be  a  tributary,  the 
tributary,  forsooth,  of  a  pitiful  and  ungodly  tribe?  ” 

The  audience  held  their  breath  in  awe.  The  Bulgarian  envoys 
cowered. 

“  Here,”  roared  Nicephorus,  “  Ushers,  bring  your  rods  and  drive 
these  fellows  from  our  presence.” 

Nicephorus  was  now  choking  with  rage,  and  attempted  no  longer 
to  restrain  himself. 

“  Be  off  with  you !  ”  he  cried,  hoarsely,  “  go,  tell  your  master,  whose 
food  is  the  leather  and  whose  garments  are  the  hides  of  his  own  cattle, 
they  say,  go  back  and  tell  him  that  the  mighty  and  irresistible 
Basileus  of  the  Romans  is  now  about  to  march  from  his  own  country 
into  his,  and  he  will  himself  bring  the  tribute  that  is  demanded  of 
him — tribute  that  your  people  will  little  care  to  have.  Now  learn, 
slaves  as  you  are,  with  slaves  for  your  fathers  and  your  grandsires, 
learn  to  address  the  Sovereign  of  the  Romans  as  your  lord  and 
master,  and  never  dare  in  this  Palace  to  talk  to  him  about  tribute,  as 
if  he  were  a  caitiff  and  a  serf.” 

The  Emperor  closed  the  audience,  and  the  Hall  was  forthwith 
emptied.  Excited  groups  gathered  outside  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
it  all.  No  one  was  more  amazed  than  Eric ;  and  meeting  the  General 
Bardas  Skleros  in  the  throng  he  ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  por¬ 
tended. 

“  It  portends,”  said  Bardas,  quietly,  “  that  war  will  be  declared 
against  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  this  very  day.  Rome  in  her  hour 
of  victory  will  not  suffer  these  savages  to  threaten  our  very  existence 
from  the  passes  of  the  Hoemus.  We  will  crush  this  Bulgarian  kingdom. 
The  Emperor  crosses  their  frontier  to-morrow  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  army.  In  ten  days  we  shall  reach  their  so-called  capital  on 
the  Northern  side  of  the  Mountains.  I  am  to  command  a  brigade, 
and  you  shall  be  on  my  staff.” 

So  Eric  began  his  service  in  the  long  secular  duel  between  Bul¬ 
garian  and  Byzantine  kingdoms — a  duel  wherein  he  himself  was 
destined  to  play  so  heroic  a  part,  a  duel  wherein  the  child  Basil 
who  had  witnessed  the  rebuff  of  the  envoys  of  King  Peter  was  destined 
to  earn  his  title  of  “  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians.” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCUPATION  AS  A  TEST  OF  PROSPERITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Foetnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  your  March  number,  you  published  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  O’Farrell,  in  which  Mr.  O’Farrell  disputes  my  conclusion  in 
my  article,  “  Occupation  as  a  Test  of  Prosperity,”  published  in  your 
January  number. 

I  showed  that  in  regard  to  our  leading  manufacturing  industries, 
get  out  on  page  362  of  the  “fiscal”  Blue-book,  there  was,  in  1901,  a 
large  falling-off  in  the  number  of  persons  occupied,  as  compared  with 
the  year  1881,  taking  into  the  account  the  growth  of  our  population 
during  1881-1901.  The  falling-off  was  282,000  persons,  or  15  per  cent, 
short  of  the  “number  occupied”  to  be  expected  in  1901,  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  occupation-rate  of  our  leading  manufacturing 
industries  in  1901  had  maintained  its  position  since  1881. 

Mr.  O’Farrell  bases  his  contention  upon  a  passage  he  quotes  from 
Professor  Marshall’s  book,  “  Principles  of  Economics,”  page  337  of  the 
third  edition,  page  355  of  the  fourth  edition.  Here  are  the  words 
quoted  by  Mr.  O’Farrell :  — 

“The  chief  explanation  of  this  result  lies  in  the  wonderful  increase 
in  recent  years  of  the  power  of  machinery.  This  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  ever-increasing  supplies  of  manufactures  of  almost  every  kind, 
both  for  our  own  use  and  for  exportation,  without  requiring  any  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  tend  the  machines.” 

I  have  italicised  the  words  “  of  this  result,”  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  O’Farrell  has  omitted  to  state  what  result  Professor  Marshall  was 
referring  to,  and  Mr.  O’Farrell  has  hastily  assumed  that  Professor 
Marshall  was  referring  to  the  same  result  as  that  shown  by  me, 
namely,  to  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  our  population  occupied  in 
our  leading  manufacturing  industries. 

But  Professor  Marshall  was  referring  to  a  result  radically  different 
from  that  shown  by  me.  In  the  paragraph  which  precedes  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  O’Farrell,  Professor  Marshall  writes:  — 

“ .  .  .  .  the  changes  of  recent  years  have  not,  as  would  at  first  sight 
appear  probable,  increased  the  proportion  of  the  English  people  who 
are  occupied  in  manufactures.” 

I  have  italicised  the  words  “  increased  the  proportion.”  For  this  is 
the  result  Professor  Marshall  alludes  to  when  he  gives  the  explanation 
quoted  by  Mr.  O’Farrell.  The  result  to  which  Professor  Marshall’s 
explanation  relates,  and  my  result  to  which  Mr.  O’Farrell  mistakenly 
asserts  Professor  Marshall’s  explanation  relates,  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  Professor  Marshall’s  result  is  a  non-increase  in  the 
proportion  of  our  population  engaged  in  all  our  manufactures  during 
1851-1881.  My  result  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
our  population  engaged  in  our  leading  manufacturing  industries  during 
1881-1901.  Clearly,  an  explanation  which  may  rightly  apply  to  certain 
facts  during  1851-1881  can  not  with  any  reason  be  applied  to  certain 
other  facts,  different  in  kind,  and  which,  moreover,  relate  to  the 
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years  1881-1901.  Professor  Marshall’s  words  were  published  in  1890, 
and  the  last  census  facts  then  available  were  those  of  1881.  But  my 
facts  begin  with  1881  and  end  with  1901. 

Observe,  also,  Professor  Marshall’s  words,  quoted  by  Mr.  O’Farrell, 

“  both  for  our  own  use  and  for  exportation.”  In  1890,  I  daresay  that 
Professor  Marshall  was  justified  in  writing  that  we  “  produce  ever- 
increasing  supplies  of  manufactures  ....  for  exportation.”  But 
in  1904,  one  would  hesitate  to  affirm  this.  For  example,  during 
1893-1902,  our  exports  of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
goods  increased  by  just  eight  millions  (not  eight  millions  per  year),  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  ten  years,  1883-1892.  But  our  imports 
of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods  during  1893-1902,  in¬ 
creased  by  343  millions,  as  compared  with  1883-1892. 

When  we  examine  our  leading  manufacturing  industries  one  by 
one,  we  find  a  decrease  in  exports  and  an  increase  in  imports.^ 
Machinery  is  the  one  exception.  It  is  only  in  our  smaller  industries 
that  we  have  progressed.  Side  by  side  with  these  facts  we  have  the 
decline  in  occupation  in  our  leading  manufacturing  industries,  which 
was  set  out  by  me  in  the  article  criticised  by  Mr.  O’Farrell.  One 
result  confirms  the  other  result,  and  neither  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  by  Mr.  O’Farrell’s  hasty  misapplication  of  Professor  Marshall’s 
“  explanation  ”  to  facts  that  were  outside  of  Professor  Marshall’s 
possible  knowledge  when  he  wrote  the  explanation  quoted  by  Mr. 
O’Farrell. 


I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Holt  Schooling. 


(1)  For  details,  see  my  statement,  “  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Proposal,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  office. 
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